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Lodge 's  yl  Margarite  of  America:  An  Elizabethan  Medley 


Claudette  Pollack 

Maurice  Evans'  contention  in  English  Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  that  the  litera- 
ure  of  the  whole  era  "is  composed  of  the  digested  scraps  of  other  modes  and  periods"^ 
s  a  particularly  accurate  description  of  the  composition  of  prose  fiction  in  England  in  the 
econd  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  romances  of  Thomas  Lodge  provide  especially 
nteresting  examples  of  how  an  author  went  about  writing  prose  fiction  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  In  his  first  romance,  Forbonius  and  Prisceria,  he  combined  no  less  than  three 
if  the  most  popular  genres  of  the  age,  the  Italian  novella,  the  Greek  romance,  and  the 
)astoral.  To  his  two  medieval  sources  for  Robin  the  Diuell  he  added  pages  of  romantic 
ind  violent  material  from  the  novella,  allegory  such  as  he  had  learned  from  Spenser,  and 
)riginal  passages  of  a  theological  nature.  Euphues  Shadow  followed  much  the  same  pro- 
:ess.  Although  its  initial  situation  repeats  that  of  Lyly's  Euphues,  Lodge  quickly  changed 
t  into  a  medieval  romance  of  magic  and  chivalry  by  borrowing  the  plot  from  Sidney's 
\rcadia  and  by  inserting  the  motif  of  the  "damsel's  rash  promise".^ 

Lodge's  most  elaborate  production  is,  however,  A  Margarite  of  America,  a  fascinating 
imalgam,  which  uses  foreign  and  non-fictional  material  from  Machiavelli's  The  Prince  and 
The  Discourses  and  Castiglione's  The  Courtier  as  the  basis  of  characterization  and  theme. 
Vith  these  Lodge  included  elements  of  Spenserian  pastoral,  the  violence  of  the  novella, 
he  questioni  d'amore  of  the  courtesy  books,  the  combats  of  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
ind,  to  complete  this  elaborate  combination,  a  bit  of  poetry,  original  and  translated. 

Curiously  enough,  in  his  own  account  Lodge  claimed  that  he  found  the  source  iox  A 
\4argarite  of  America  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Santos,  Brazil.  To  his  "Gentlemen  Readers" 
le  gave  this  explanation: 

Som  foure  yeres  since  being  at  sea  with  M.  Candish  (whose  memorie  if  I  repent  not, 
I  lament  not)  it  was  my  chance  in  the  librarie  of  the  lesuits  in  Sanctum  to  find  this 
historic  in  the  Spanish  tong,  which  as  I  read  delighted  me,  and  delighting  me,  wonne 
me,  and  winning  me,  made  me  write  it.^  (p.  4.) 

?or  a  number  of  reasons  this  assertion  of  a  Spanish  manuscript  as  the  main  source  of  A 
Viargarite  is  almost  certainly  a  fabrication.  First  of  all,  the  library  at  Santos  could  not  have 
)een  extensive  and  probably  consisted  mainly  of  catechisms  for  the  young  Indians  and 
)Ooks  of  a  more  serious  theological  nature  for  the  priests.^  Secondly,  Renaissance  authors 
requently  claimed  fictitious  foreign  sources  simply  to  encourage  sales,  and  finally,  sixteenth- 
century  Spanish  novelas  have  nothing  whatsoever  in  common  with  Lodge's  romance.^  The 
Spanish  were  more  interested  in  the  great  vogues  of  the  picaresque  novel,  romances  of  chival- 
y,  and  pastoral  romance,  and  it  is  a  few  elements  of  these  latter  two  (which  I  will  discuss 
ater)  that  Lodge  gave  his  readers.  A  Margarite  of  America  is  fundamentally  Italianate,  es- 
pecially in  its  adaptation  of  two  of  sixteenth-century  Italy's  most  famous  authors,  Castiglione 
ind  Machiavelli. 

In  A  Margarite  of  America  there  are,  altogether,  three  Machiavellian  figures,  but  one  of 
:hem,  the  villain-hero,  Arsadachus,  possesses  as  well  all  the  exterior  "virtues"  of  Castiglione's 
deal  courtier.  The  combination  is  most  intriguing.  Arsadachus  appears  to  be  a  perfect  exam- 
ale  of  the  potentially  ideal  courtier  gone  wrong  —  a  basically  evil  man  who  uses  his  courtly 
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attributes  for  villainous  ends.  It  would  seem  that  Lodge  asked  himself  what  would  happen 
if  such  a  man,  accomplished  in  the  outward  virtues  advocated  by  Castiglione,  but  eschewin] 
the  inward,  adopted  instead  their  antithesis  —  the  political  principles  of  Niccolo  Machiavell 
This  explanation  of  Arsadachus'  amorality  and  cruelty  is  implicit  throughout  the  novel:  he 
lives  entirely  by  the  precepts  and  suggestions  expressed  in  The  Prince  and  The  Discourses. 

Since  the  ideal  conduct  of  the  courtier  from  Castiglione  and  his  tradition  and  the  prac- 
tical behavior  of  the  courtier  from  Machiavelli  were  common  property  by  the  1590's,  Lodg 
could  have  derived  his  characterization  of  Arsadachus  from  many  sources.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  several  indications  that  he  was  directly  acquainted  with  The  Courtier,  The  Dis- 
courses, and  The  Prince. 

One  of  these  is  his  dedication  of  the  romance  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell,  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hoby,  the  diplomat  and  translator  of  The  Courtier.  In  his  prefatory  letter  to  her 
Lodge  implied  that  his  latest  romance  would  be  of  special  interest  to  a  person  of  Lady 
Russell's  great  learning.  He  began: 

Madam,  your  deep  and  considerate  iudgement  your  admired  honor  &  happy  readings 
haue  drawne  me  to  present  this  labor  of  mine  to  your  gracious  hands,  and  fauorable 
patronage:  wherein,  though  you  shall  find  nothing  to  admire;  yet  doubt  I  not  but  you 
may  meet  many  things  that  deserue  cherishing.  Touching  the  subiect,  though  ofitselfe 
it  seeme  historicall,  yet  if  it  please  you  like  our  English  Sapho,  to  look  into  that  which 
I  haue  slenderly  written,  I  doubt  not  but  thzt  your  memory  shal  acquaint  you  with  my 
diligence,  and  my  diligence  may  deserue  your  applause  .  .  .  Yet  what  I  haue  done  (good 
Madame)  iudge  and  hope  this  felicitie  from  my  pen,  that  whilst  the  memorie  thereof 
Hue  in  any  age,  your  charitie  learning,  nobilitie  and  vertues  shall  be  eternized.  (III.  3.  I 
Italics  added.)  ' 


iz 
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It  is  curious  that  none  of  Lodge's  commentators  has  noted  the  implications  of  this  passage 
Although  the  language  is  difficult,  it  is  clear  that  Lodge  expected  Lady  Russell  to  recogniz 
something  in  his  romance  with  which  she  was  already  familiar.  Once  she  looked  into  the 
story,  her  "memory"  would  acquaint  her  with  the  author's  "diligence".  Lodge  apparentl 
anticipated  this  recognition  because  of  Lady  Russell's  great  learning  and  "happy  readings 
In  her  own  day  Lady  Russell  did  indeed  have  a  high  reputation  for  her  knowledge,  especial 
ly  her  linguistic  attainments.^  The  other  books  which  were  dedicated  to  her,  all  of  a  religii 
or  moral  nature,  are  indicative  of  her  tastes.^  Given  Lady  Russell's  interest  in  serious  writi 
it  is  not  likely  that  Lodge  expected  her  to  appreciate  his  story  for  its  poetry,  love  affairs, 
intrigues,  or  chivalric  exploits.  He  could,  however,  reasonably  assume  that  since  her  first 
husband  had  popularized  Castiglione  in  England  by  his  masterful  translation,  she  would  re 
cognize  those  aspects  of  //  Cortegiano  which  he  had  incorporated  into  his  novel.  That  this 
was  indeed  what  Lodge  counted  on  is  further  implied  by  his  closing  remarks  to  Lady  Rusî 

Thus  hoping  your  Ladiship  will  supply  my  boldnesse  with  your  bountie  and  affabilitie 
humbly  kisse  your  most  delicate  handes,  shutting  vp  my  English  duety  vnder  an  Italian 
copie  of  humanitie  and  curtesie.  (p.  3.  Italics  added.) 
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Paradise  quoted  this  passage  in  support  of  his  view  that  A  Margarite  is  "an  Italianate  an< 
euphuistic  novel, "^  but  if  the  assumption  concerning  an  indirect  reference  to  The  Courm 
is  correct.  Lodge's  statement  may  be  viewed  as  more  than  a  general  allusion  to  Italian  litei 
ature,  for  Lodge  was  either  influenced  by  the  most  famous  "Italian  copie  of  humanitie  an 


jrtesie,"  The  Courtier,  or  by  a  close  imitation  of  it.  Castiglione's  concept  of  the  ideal  coût- 
er runs  through  A  Margarite  from  beginning  to  end. 

Lodge's  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Machiavelli  is  far  more  evident.  His 
rst  reference  to  him  was  as  early  as  1580  when  he  said  to  Gosson  in  the  Defence  of  Poetry: 
I  feare  me  you  will  be  politick  with  Macbauel,  not  zealous  as  a  prophet,"  but  that  he  had 
ecn  reading  Machiavelli  carefully  immediately  before  writing  A  Margarite  is  clear  from  Wits 
•iiserie  (1596)  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Florentine  at  least  five  times  either  by  paraphras- 
ig  his  doctrines  or  by  citing  him  as  an  example  of  perfidy.^  It  was,  however,  in  A  Margarite 
lut  Lx)dge  first  applied  his  understanding  of  Machiavelli  to  the  romance  by  creating  three 
cereotypic  Machiavellian  figures,  two  of  whom  advise  the  hero,  Arsadachus,  to  conduct 
imself  according  to  several  of  the  most  scandalous  principles  advocated  in  The  Prince  and 
he  Discourses.  Finally,  the  opening  episode  of  A  Margarite  appears  to  be  taken  directly 
om  The  Discourses.  ^® 

A  Margarite  of  America  begins  and  ends  with  echoes  of  the  discussions  at  the  court  of 
frbino  in  The  Courtier.  In  the  early  part  of  the  story  King  Artosogon  gives  a  farewell  speech 
3  his  son,  Arsadachus,  in  which  he  advises  him  how  to  comport  himself  as  a  courtier  at 
rotomachus'  court.  Each  piece  of  his  advice  reflects  some  of  the  most  important  debates 
1  The  Courtier.  For  example,  the  general  rule  of  Castiglione  is  that  in  all  things  the  cour- 
ier must  be  moderate:  he  must  keep  to  the  "golden  mean,"  for  "pestilent  curiositie  doeth 
Iwaies  give  an  evill  grace  unto  all  thinges".  Specifically,  he  should  be  brave  but  not  reckless 
1  quarrels,  be  able  to  converse  well  of  serious  concerns,  be  wary  of  self -pride,  and  be  moder- 
tc  in  his  attire. ^^  Toward  the  end  of  his  speech  to  Arsadachus,  the  King  puts  his  advice  in 
he  form  of  precepts  or  maxims  advocating  moderation  in  speech,  behavior,  apparel  and 
ourage  which  reflect  these  well-known  views  of  The  Courtier: 

In  thy  speech  be  deliberate,  without  bashfulnesse:  in  thy  behauiour  courtly,  without 
pride;  in  thy  appareil  princely  without  excesse;  in  thy  reuenges  bolde,  but  not  too  bloody. 
(p.  18.) 

vrtosogon  feels  that  these  admonitions  are  necessary  not  only  because  Arsadachus  is  young 
nd  leaving  his  family  for  a  foreign  court,  but  also  because  he  is  "prone  to  doe  ill".  The 
iremonitions  prove  true.  The  remainder  oi  A  Margarite  recounts  Arsadachus'  progress  from 
«e  evil  deed  to  another. 

Castiglione's  views  are  presented  once  more  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  romance.  In 
Ire  Courtier  much  of  the  debates  concerns  what  natural  gifts  the  ideal  courtier  should  cul- 
ivate.  Generally,  it  is  agreed  that  besides  good  apparel,  brilliant  conversation,  and  extra- 
>rdinary  courage,  he  should  be  skillful  at  arms,  handsome  and  learned.  But  in  Book  IV  Lord 
)ctavion  argues  quite  forcefully  that  all  of  these  accomplishments  should  be  subsidiary  to 

true  knowledge  of  virtue.  Since  a  courtiers'  primary  duty  is  to  lead  his  prince  away  from 
ice  and  toward  virtuous  action,  the  courtier  armed  "with  readinesse  of  wit,  pleasantnesse, 
visdom,  knowledge  in  letters,  and  so  many  other  thinges"  is  better  equipped  to  do  so.  It 

this  end  only  that  justifies  his  efforts  to  attain  such  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  attri- 
mtes.^^  Moreover,  Lord  Octavian  contends  that  the  type  of  courtier  the  group  has  defined 
ould,  in  fact,  be  a  positive  menace  if  he  has  not  framed  his  mind  in  the  way  of  virtue,  sim- 
>Iy  because  such  attributes  are  not  good  in  and  of  themselves.  Therefore,  "hee  must .  .  . 
ovcme  himselfe  with  the  wisedome  that  is  a  companion  unto  all  the  other  vertues,  which 


for  that  they  are  in  the  middle,  be  nigh  unto  the  two  extremities,  that  be  vices".  ^^ 

At  the  end  of  A  Margarite,  King  Artosogon  inveighs  against  his  son  in  precisely  these 
terms,  for  he  sees  clearly  that  Arsadachus  has  used  his  natural  gifts  as  a  courtier  for  evil 
ends  and  that  he  will  destroy  himself  because  he  lacks  the  virtue  which  should  accompany 
them: 

Ah  woe  wo  is  me  that  beholdeth  thy  lewdnesse,  and  wretched  art  thou  to  follow  it: 
well  did  I  hope  that  thy  courage  in  armes,  thy  comelinesse  in  person,  thy  knowledge 
in  letters  were  vertues  enow  to  yeelde  me  hope,  and  subdue  thy  follies:  but  now  I 
say  and  say  againe,  .  .  .  that  if  men  which  are  adorned  with  natural  gifts  do  want  re- 
quisit  vertues,  such  haue  a  knife  in  their  hands  wherewith  they  do  strike  &  wound  ther, 
selues  .  .  .  thou  hast  no  touch  of  conscience,  no  feare  of  the  gods,  no  awe  of  thy  parent 
what  then  should  I  hope  of  thee?  (p.  72.  Italics  added.)  I 

As  a  Prince,  Arsadachus  cleverly  uses  his  courtly  charms  for  malevolent  ends.  As  a  courtie 
he  leads  his  King  away  from  virtue.  Lacking  all  conscience,  he  can  be  neither  courageous, 
just,  nor  wise.  In  him  we  see  Castiglione's  courtier  as  possessor  of  all  the  prescribed  exteri 
attributes  but  lacking  the  most  important  characteristic  of  all  —  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  virtue. 

The  complex  action  of  ^  Margarite  occurs  between  Artosogon 's  farewell  speech  to  his 
son  and  his  final  complaint.  The  main  figure  of  the  plot,  Arsadachus,  operates  entirely  ac- 
cording to  Machiavelli's  principles,  but  his  two  friends,  Thebion  and  Argios,  encourage  hij 
evil  designs  by  offering  him  well-known  advice  from  The  Prince  and  The  Discourses.  Lodg 
audience  would  have  immediately  labelled  these  precepts  as  "Machiavellian". 

The  advice  of  Machiavelli  which  most  impressed  and  disturbed  the  Elizabethans  was  hi 
insistence  that  a  successful  prince  will  hide  his  true  beliefs  and  intentions.  The  suggestion 
occurs  several  times  but  it  is  especially  forceful  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  The  Prince  where  he 
claims  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  prince  "to  understand  how  to  set  a  good  coloui 
upon  this  disposition,  and  to  bee  able  to  faine  and  dissemble  throughly  ..."  Although  a  ' 
prince  need  not  actually  have  virtuous  qualities,  he  must  seem  to  have  them,  "as  to  seemc 
pitifull,  faithfuU,  mild,  religious,  and  of  integrity  .  .  .  "^'*  From  such  principles  many 
fictional  villains  such  as  Arsadachus  sprang.  Lodge's  early  description  of  him  as  a  cunning 
dissembler  strongly  associates  him  with  this  type  of  Machiavellian: 

Arsadachus  being  thus  deliuered  of  his  father,  fedde  himselfe  with  his  owne  natural  j 
follies; ...  his  lewd  thoughts  aimed  at  nothing,  but  wickednesse  were  the  euident  sign( 
of  his  sinister  behauior:  for  being  well  shaped  by  nature,  there  was  not  any  man  more 
estranged  from  nurture  .  .  .  His  crueltie  he  shadowed  with  a  kind  of  courtly  seueritie; 
his  lust  vnder  the  title  of  loue;  his  treasons  vnder  the  pretext  of  true  meaning  ...  (p.  1  ' 

From  the  beginning  we  are  to  see  Arsadachus  as  a  dangerous  hypocrite.  Indeed,  most  oft 
plot  of  A  Margarite  is  motivated  by  his  deceptions  and  duplicity  at  Protomachus'  court 
where  he  wooes  Margarita.  Immediately  he  made  "signes  of  great  deuotion  toward  Marga 
and  deluded  her  with  most  hatefuU  doublenesse;  it  was  wonderfull  to  see  him  counterfet 
sighes,  to  faine  loue,  dissemble  teares,  to  worke  treasons,  vow  much,  performe  little;  in 
briefe,  vow  al  faith,  and  performe  nothing  but  falshoode".  (p.  20.)  This  characterization 
Arsadachus  as  a  deceitful  villain,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  Margarita,  his  plotting  aga  t 
Minecius,  the  massacre  of  Thebion,  and  his  love  for  Diana,  is  maintained  throughout.  In  ; 
of  his  motives  and  actions  one  recognizes  Machiavelli's  dissembling  prince. 


Another  character,  the  courtier  Thebion,  is  close  kin  to  Arsadachus.  Lodge's  description 
i  him  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  origins: 

Among  all  other  the  counsellers  of  this  yoong  and  vntoward  hiere  .  .  .  there  liued  a  great 
Prince  in  the  court  of  Protomachus,  who  delighted  rather  to  flatter  then  counsell,  to 
feede  corruptions  then  purge  them,  who  had  Macheuils  prince  in  his  bosom  to  giue  in- 
stance, and  mother  Nana  the  Italian  bawd  in  his  pocket  to  shew  his  artificall  villanies  .  .  . 
who  where  Arsadachus  was  prone  by  nature  to  doe  ill,  neuer  ceased  to  minister  him  an 
occasion  of  doing  ill.  (pp.  20-21.)^^ 

Among  other  recommendations,  he  advises  Arsadachus,  who  is  distraught  by  Philenia's  re- 
fusal, how  to  go  about  killing  Minecius,  and  counters  Arsadachus'  concern  that  Protomachus 
flight  suspect  him  of  the  murder  with  the  suggestion  that  he  "seeme  now  to  be  more  deuout 

0  the  gods  then  euer,  for  this  opinion  to  deuotion  is  a  great  step  to  performe  any  waighty 
ction:  for  where  we  offer  much  to  the  gods  who  are  most  pure,  our  actions  are  least  sus- 
pected", (p.  24.)  The  instructions  obviously  reflect  the  ignominious  passage  from  Machiavelli 
n  which  the  prince  is  urged  to  seem  to  be  "all  pitty,  all  faith,  all  integrity,  all  humanity,  all 
eligion;  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  necessary  for  him  to  seeme  to  have,  than  this  last  quality: 
For  all  men  in  generall  judge  thereof,  rather  by  the  sight  than  by  the  touch  .  .  .  "^^ 

A  Margarite's  third  Machiavellian  character  —  Argias,  duke  of  Moravia  and  father  of  Diana 
Iso  has  Machiavelli's  doctrines  at  tip  of  the  tongue.  Being  a  prince  "of  deepe  reach,  and  of 
>reat  reuenues,  following  the  custome  of  such  who  desire  to  grow  in  fauour  with  Princes,  [he] 
entertained  Arsadachus  with  huge  feasts  and  bankets",  (p.  64.)  Arsadachus  becomes  enam- 
ired  of  Argias's  daughter,  Diana,  and  falls  immediately  into  a  deep  melancholy.  Argias  per- 
eives  at  once  what  has  happened  and  "being  maruellous  poUitique,  ministred  oile  to  the 
imp  .  .  .  encreasing  his  daughters  beautie  with  cost,  and  Arsadachus  loue  by  her  companie". 
pp.  64-65.)  When  Arsadachus  finally  admits  he  is  in  love,  bemoaning  at  the  same  time  his 
tetrothal  to  another,  Argias  convinces  him  to  break  his  promise  to  Margarita  by  arguing 
hat  "those  conditions  that  consist  on  impossibilities  may  be  broken"  and  that  since  the 
>nly  harm  done  would  be  "but  the  breach  of  a  silly  vowe,"  Arsadachus  should  call  off  the 
narriage  to  prevent  his  own  harm.  (p.  69.) 

The  surprising  suggestion  that  a  prince  may  break  a  vow  whenever  convenient  is,  of 
:ourse.  Machiavellian:  "And  therefore  a  wise  Prince  cannot,  nor  ought  not  keep  his  faith 
iiven,  when  the  observance  thereof  tumes  to  disadvantage,  and  the  occasions  that  made 
".im  promise,  are  past".^^  Argias'  advice  to  Arsadachus  is  essentially  the  same:  since  his 
lappiness  and  estate  are  in  danger,  and  since  the  conditions  under  which  he  made  his  vow 
^f  marriage  have  altered,  he  may  justifiably  break  his  faith  to  Margarita,  Protomachus,  and 
\rtosogon. 

.\lthough  the  influence  of  Machiavelli  is  most  prevalent  in  the  characterization  of  the 
:hree  scoundrels  in  A  Margarite,  at  least  one  of  its  episodes  was  inspired  by  The  Discourses. 
'n  Book  I  entitled  "How  great  an  Influence  a  Grave  Man  may  have  in  restraining  an  Excited 
wd,"  Machiavelli  writes: 

.  .  .  nothing  is  more  apt  to  restrain  an  excited  crowd  than  respect  for  some  man  of 
gravity  and  standing  who  in  person  confronts  them.  Hence  not  without  reason  does 
Virgil  say  : 

1  ^     If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 

|B     They  hush  their  noise  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 


This  being  so,  a  person  who  has  command  of  an  army  or  who  finds  himself  in  a  city 
where  a  tumult  has  arisen  should  present  himself  before  those  involved  with  as  much 
grace  and  dignity  as  he  can  muster,  wearing  the  insignia  of  whatever  rank  he  holds  in 
order  to  impress  them. 
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As  an  example,  Machiavelli  tells  the  story  of  the  Bishop  of  Volterra  who  restrained  a  crow< 
that  was  trying  to  pillage  his  brother's  house:  "On  hearing  the  noise  and  seeing  the  crowd, 
he  at  once  donned  his  more  magnificent  robes,  put  his  episcopal  rochet  over  them,  con- 
fronted the  armed  crowd,  and  by  his  presence  and  his  words  held  them  up".^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  Lodge's  romance,  an  old  man,  Arsinous,  halts  the  imminent  battle 
between  the  armies  of  Cusco  and  Musco  by  a  lengthy  discourse  upon  the  advantages  of 
peace: 

.  .  .  the  fatall  charge  was  sounded,  and  both  the  armies  marched  forward  to  incounter: 
(when  sodainly  an  old  man,  whose  sober  lookes  betokened  his  seuere  thoughts,  whose 
morneful  garments,  shadowed,  his  melanchoHe  minde,)  bearing  the  Image  of  the  Gods, 
(whom  he  most  honoured)  between  his  armes,  and  the  homage  a  true  subiect  ought  to 
haue  in  his  heart,  thrust  himselfe  betweene  both  the  armies,  when  sending  many  sighes 
from  his  breast  to  famous  pittie,  and  teares  from  his  eies  to  moue  compassion,  he  fixed 
both  his  hands  on  their  knees  (who  were  neerely  encountered  to  enter  combate)  and 
began  in  their  termes  to  perswade  both  the  monarchs  (whilst  both  the  armies  withdrew 
their  weapons,  to  giue  diligent  attention  to  his  words:)  Stay  your  vnbridled  furies,  O 
you  Princes  .  .  .  (pp.  5-6.) 

Lodge's  presentation  of  Arsinous  as  grave  and  dignified,  his  reference  to  the  "morneful 
garments"  as  correspondent  to  his  grave  thoughts  and  to  the  "image  of  the  Gods"  as  his 
insignia,  —  all  suggest  a  fictional  adaptation  of  Machiavelli's  proposal. 

The  above  discussion  suggests  that  Lodge  was  not  satisfied  to  write  in  the  tradition  of 
either  The  Courtier  or  The  Prince  but  wanted  to  combine  the  two  for  his  own  thematic 
purposes.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  other  two  Italian  genres  from  which  he  drew 
material  —  the  love  debates  and  the  novelle  —  are  used  to  intensify  the  horror  of  his  visio 
of  the  Machiavellian  courtier  as  portrayed  in  Arsadachus.  The  lengthy  section  devoted  to 
the  questioni  d'atnore  recalls  ironically  those  of  The  Courtier,  and  the  physical  brutality 
imitated  from  the  novelle  follows  reasonably  as  a  kind  of  speculation  about  what  would 
happen  if  Machiavelli's  theories,  as  understood  by  the  Elizabethans,  were  actually  put  int( 
practice. 

English  readers  had  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  custom  in  Italian  courtesy  books 
and  novelle  of  having  characters  discuss  "questions"  which  most  frequently  concerned 
matters  of  love.^^  In  A  Margarite  the  love-debate  is  occasioned  by  the  invitation  of  Asapl 
an  earl  of  Muscovia,  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Protomachus'  court  to  join  him  in  a 
feast  at  his  castle.  After  dining,  the  guests  retire  to  the  traditional  "faire  arbor,"  where  th 
crown  Asaphus  "after  the  manner  of  the  philosophicall  banquets"  and  sit  down  to  debatt 
whether  love  works  best  by  the  eye,  the  touch,  or  the  ear.^^  In  response  to  Asaphus'  que 
tion,  Arsadachus  argues  in  favor  of  the  power  of  sight: 

.  .  .  loue  hath  soonest  entrance  by  the  eie,  and  greatest  sustenance  by  the  sight;  for  sigl 
whereas  it  is  stirred  vp  by  many  motions,  with  that  spirit  which  it  darteth  out  from  it 
self,  doth  likewise  disperse  a  certaine  miraculous  fierie  force,  by  which  meane  we  both 
doe  and  suffer  many  things  ...  (p.  52.) 


Although  the  entire  situation  is  quite  common,  it  differs  from  the  traditional  love-debate 
in  one  significant  way.  Ordinarily  such  discussions  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  story  itself.  After  the  characters  have  debated  the  question  at  hand,  they  disperse  and 
the  author  continues  the  plot  where  he  has  dropped  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  In  A 
Margarite,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  has  a  definite  artistic  function  because  it  brings 
about  that  contrast  between  illusion  and  reality  which  is  so  important  to  dramatic  irony. 
Knowing  that  Arsadachus  has  just  caused  the  deaths  of  Philenia  and  Minecius  and  the  exile 
of  Arsinous,  the  reader  is  struck  by  the  incongruity  of  the  love-debate  in  which  Arsadachus, 
guilty  of  the  most  barbarous  treachery,  sits  down  to  a  polite  conversation  about  love,  only 
to  reveal  to  Margarita  afterwards  that  he  was  dissembling  all  the  while.  The  contrast  here 
between  Arsadachus'  true  thoughts  and  his  gallant  rhetoric  produces  a  strangely  ironic 
situation  which  the  reader  familiar  with  the  simplistic  morality  of  Painter  and  his  school 
encounters  happily. 

In  contrast  with  this  genteel  Italianate  aspect  of  A  Margarite  stands  its  extraordinary 
amount  of  violence.  In  this  respect  its  debt  to  the  novelle  is  patent.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
writers  such  as  Bandello  and  Cinthio  popularized  the  cult  of  the  atrocious.  Unlike  the  vio- 
lence of  the  medieval  romance  of  chivalry  which  usually  involved  either  hand  to  hand  con- 
flicts between  knights  or  combats  between  large  armies,  the  killings  in  the  novelle  are  savage 
and  vindictive.  Often  they  occur  between  people  closely  related  and  involve  physical  mutila- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  Frequently,  too,  the  slayings  are  motivated  by  unrestrained 
hist.  Lx>dge  had  read  several  of  these  Italian  authors,  particularly  Bandello,  in  the  original 
and  in  Enghsh  translations  such  as  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  and  Fenton's  Tragicall  Tales, 
and  had  drawn  a  number  of  episodes  in  Robin  the  Diuell  from  them.  There  are,  also,  several 
striking  parallels  in  Bandello  to  the  individual  crimes  in  A  Margarite.  For  the  most  part, 
though.  Lodge  seems  to  have  selected  incidents  scattered  throughout  Bandello's  novelle  and 
modified  them  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  story.  Each  one  of  the  atrocities  which  Arsadachus 
executes  while  under  the  spell  of  the  magic  box  is  used  by  Bandello  at  one  point  or  another. 
To  give  only  one  instance,  in  his  madness  Arsadachus  slices  Diana  to  pieces  with  a  carving 
knife,  throws  her  entrails  on  the  floor,  and  tears  her  heart  into  pieces  with  his  own  teeth. 
In  Bandello's  story  of  Pandora,  the  heroine,  having  secretly  borne  an  illegitimate  son,  smashes 
him  against  a  wall,  tears  off  his  limbs  and  pulls  out  his  heart  and  eats  it.^^  The  point  is  not 
that  Lodge  went  directly  to  the  Itahan  for  each  specific  crime,  but  that  his  reading  of  Bandello 
had  so  influenced  his  thought  that  such  episodes  found  their  way  quite  naturally  into  the 
composition  of  his  novel.^^ 

Lodge's  extensive  reliance  on  Italian  writers  is  both  an  indication  of  their  popularity  in 
England  and  a  reflection  of  the  scissors-and-paste  method  that  many  English  writers  resorted 
to  in  their  efforts  to  work  in  a  genre  that  was  relatively  new  to  their  literature.  However,  to 
complicate  matters  still  further.  Lodge  had,  as  stated  above,  promised  his  readers  something 
from  Spain.  Thus  he  cast  (not  entirely  haphazardly)  elements  of  the  Spanish  romances  of 
chivalry  and  the  pastoral  romance  into  this  elaborate  Italian  medley.  To  this  latter  vogue 
Lodge  was  certainly  no  stranger.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  entirely  addicted  to  it.  He 
based  both  Forbonius  and  Prisceria  and  Rosalynde  upon  it  and  included  minor  pastoral 
incidents  in  Robin  the  Diuell  and  Euphues  Shadow.  And  although  A  Margarite  is  certainly 
not  an  Arcadian  romance,  it  does  have  a  number  of  important  characteristics  of  the  genre, 
only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned  here. 


The  atmosphere  of  A  Margarite  —  its  locality  and  place  in  time  —  is  entirely  pastoral. 
Traditionally  the  pastoral  romance  took  place  in  a  faraway  land  at  an  indefinite  time  in 
history,  but  the  location  of  Arcadia  in  A  Margarite  is  not  only  vague  but  comically  con- 
fusing. The  story  opens  as  the  armies  of  two  mighty  empires  are  preparing  to  do  battle  for 
the  possession  of  the  city  of  "Mantinea".  The  Muscovian  empire  itself  is  composed  of  the 
most  disparate  provinces.  At  Protomachus'  joust  are  contenders  from  Garavia,  Tamirae, 
and  Macarah.  Arsinous  is  awarded  the  dukedome  of  Volgradia  and  Argias  is  the  Duke  of 
Moravia.  All  situated,  apparently,  somewhere  in  Arcadia.  The  description  of  the  country- 
side as  well  is  altogether  that  of  the  pastoral  romance  and  is  especially  reminiscent  of 
Sannazzaro.  The  exiled  Arsinous,  for  instance,  finds  shelter  in  a  cave  within  "a  soUitarie 
Groue  emcompassed  with  hugh  hilles  .  .  .  deckt  with  ranks  of  trees,  which  gaue  a  solitary 
accesse  to  the  melancholic  mansion  ..."  where  he  engraves  his  poems  upon  the  surround- 
ing trees  and  "the  rockes  wept  their  springs  "to  hear  his  laments,  (p.  43-44.) 

Such  forests,  however,  are  not  consistently  beneficent.  In  Sidney's  Arcadia  a  man-eating 
bear  lurks  among  the  trees;  in  Diana  ruffians  await  passers-by;  and  in  A  Margarite  the  coun- 
tryside is  populated  by  ferocious  animals,  such  as  the  lion  that  attacks  Margarita  and  her 
servant,  Fawnia,  on  their  journey  to  Cusco.  Lodge's  source  for  this  particular  episode  was 
Book  I  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  which  Una,  separated  from  her  knight,  wanders  alone  throu 
the  forest.  The  verbal  parallels  between  the  two  passages  are  especially  convincing. 

F.  Q.  It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly. 

Lodge:          .  .  .  when  as  sodainly  a  huge  lion  which  was  accustomed  to  refresh  himselfe 
at  that  spring,  brake  out  of  the  thicket  behinde  their  backes  .  .  . 

F.  Q.  In  stead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 

And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong. 

Lodge:         Insteede  of  renting  her  limmes  he  sented  her  garments,  .  .  .  hee  laied  his  head 
,,  gentlie  in  her  lap,  licking  her  milkewhite  hand. 

F.Q.  Whose  yielded  pry  de  and  proud  submission,  , 

Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long,  ^ 

Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion. 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

Lodge:  .  .  .  and  shewing  al  signes  of  humilitie,  insteede  of  inhumanitie.  Margarita  seeinj 

this  recouered  hir  sences,  and  pittifuUy  weeping  spake  .  .  .^^ 

Although  there  is  only  one  real  shepherd  in  the  tale  (and  his  function  is  merely  to  direct 
Margarita  to  the  city),  at  appropriate  times  various  characters  assume  pastoral  attire,  a 
technique  which  had  become  conventional  by  1596.  In  Montemajor's  Diana  the  nobleman 
Marcellus  disguised  as  a  shepherd  chases  Alcinda  through  the  woods,  and  in  Sidney's  Arcad 
Musidorus  pretends  he  is  a  rustic  in  order  to  woo  Pamela,  but  in  A  Margarite  the  pastoral 
attitudes  are  struck  principally  to  amuse  lovely  ladies  and  to  insert  poems  into  the  narrative 
While  courting  Diana,  Arsadachus  would  frequently  "disguise  himselfe  like  a  shepheard, 
and  sitting  apart  solitarily,  where  he  might  be  in  her  presence,  he  would  recount  such  pas- 
sions as  gaue  certaine  signes  in  him  of  an  excellent  wit,  but  matched  with  exceeding  wickec 
nes."  (p.  74.) 
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If  the  pastoral  background  of  A  Margarite  seems  incompatible  with  its  Italianate  char- 
acteristics, it  must  be  remembered  that  Renaissance  authors,  as  Sidney's  Arcadia  attests, 
were  never  adverse  to  mixing  genres.  Furthermore,  in  A  Margarite  the  superficial  gallantry 
and  idyllic  pastoral  atmosphere  continually  clash  with  the  bloody  activities  of  the  characters. 
Thus  the  pastoral  background  and  the  splendid  pagan  spectacles  serve  to  intensify  the  horror 
of  the  violent  action. 

Similarily,  Lodge's  use  of  yet  one  other  popular  type  of  Spanish  literature,  the  romance 
of  chivalry,  provides  the  startling  spectacle  of  an  unregenerate  Machiavellian  parading  as 
gallant  knight.  Halfway  through  the  story  a  tournament  is  held  of  the  type  which  Lodge's 
readers,  familiar  with  Amadis,  Palmerin,  and  Sidney  would  expect  from  the  nobility  of 
Arcadia.  The  joust  is  an  occasion  for  Arsadachus  to  defend  the  beauty  of  Margarita  against 
other  contenders  just  as  in  Book  I  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  Phalantus  fights  the  challengers  of 
Artesia's  preeminence.  Although  there  are  many  similarities  between  the  two  episodes 
(portraits  of  the  mistresses  carried  about  the  ring,  both  ladies  displayed  in  "triumphant 
chariots,"  elaborate  descriptions  of  symbolic  armor  and  impresse),  all  are  stock  features 
of  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry.^''" 

To  the  literary  historian,  it  is  the  way  Lodge  assimilated  the  most  popular  modes  of 
Renaissance  prose  and  poetry  in  A  Margarite  of  America  that  makes  the  tale  so  instructive. 
Furthermore,  since  Lodge  was  always  concerned  with  what  the  public  wanted  and  tried 
time  after  time  to  give  it  to  them,  A  Margarite  can  be  viewed  as  a  fairly  accurate  indication 
of  public  taste  in  the  1590's.  In  his  essay  "Elizabethan  Light  Reading"  Watt  accurately 
noted  that  A  Margarite  has  a  "sombre  conviction  which  contrasts  with  the  conventional 
nature  of  much  of  the  material,  a  contrast  which  heralds  the  break -down  of  the  pastoral 
romance,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  last  considerable  example". ^^  By  1596  the  vogue  of  the 
pastoral  romance  was  being  rivalled  by  a  new  type  of  more  "realistic"  fiction.  The  contrast 
in  A  Margarite  between  the  pastoral  setting  and  the  harsh  brutality  of  the  story  itself  is 
representative  of  this  change.  Arsadachus  dominates  the  scene.  Machiavellian  villains  and 
ambitious  courtiers  would  continue  to  appear  on  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  stage.  The 
popularity  of  violence  would  increase.  Webster  and  Tourneur  would  create  villains  whose 
cruelty  and  ambition  would  make  Arsadachus  look  infantile. 

Queen's  University 
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1  Maurice  Evans,  English  Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
1967),  p.  28. 

See  the  author's  "Studies  of  the  Novels  of 
Thomas  Lodge".  Unpublished  dissertation, 
Department  of  English,  Yale  University,  1969. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Lodge  (New 
York:  Russell  &  Russell,  Inc.,  1963),  4  vols. 
This  edition  is  the  one  cited  throughout  this 
paper  for  all  quotations  from  Lodge.  Ill,  4. 
Italics  added. 

We  do  know  that  Lodge  returned  firom  Brazil 
with  at  least  one  book  of  this  nature,  a  small 


manuscript  entitled  Doutrina  Christaà  na 
linguoa  Brastlica  which  Alice  Walker  describes 
as  "an  elementary  text-book  of  Christian 
doctrine".  The  book  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  is  inscribed  "Ex  dono  Thomas  Lodge  D. 
M.  Oxoniensis  qui  sua  manu  e  Brasilia  deduxit". 
See  Alice  Walker,  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Lodge,' 
RES.  IX  (1933),  431. 

5  Only  two  collections  of  novelas  as  such  ap- 
peared before  Cervantes'  Novelas  ejemplares 
in  1613  —  T'imoncàa.'s  Patrahuelo  and  Eslava's 
Noches  de  inviemo,  neither  of  which  were 
perfected  examples  of  the  short  story  genre. 
See  Caroline  B.  Bourland,  The  Short  Story 


in  Spain  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (North- 
ampton, Massachusetts:  Printed  for  Smith 
College,  1927),  p.  3. 

6  See  George  Ballard's  praise  of  her  learning  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain 
(Oxford:  Printed  by  W.  Jackson,  1755),  p. 
194. 

7  Among  them  were  books  such  as  Thomas 
Acheley's  The  Key  of  knowledge  contayning 
sundry  godly  prayers  and  Geoffrey  Fenton's 
Actes  of  conference  in  religion,  holden  at 
Paris.  See  Franklin  B.  Williams,  Jr.  Index  of 
Dedications  and  Commendatory  Verses  in 
English  Books  Before  1641.  (London:  The 
Bibliographical  Society,  1962). 

8  N.  Burton  Paradise,  Thomas  Lodge,  The  His- 
tory of  an  Elizabethan  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1931),  p.  120. 

9  For  example,  Lodge's  list  of  conspirators  who 
failed  is  taken  directly  from  Machiavelli.  See 
The  Discourses,  trans.  Leslie  J.  Walker,  S.  J. 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1950),  I, 
473.  His  description  of  the  devil  "SCANDALE 
AND  DETRACTION"  repeats  the  charge  of 
atheism  levelled  from  the  first  at  Machiavelli: 
"Well  spoken  he  is,  and  hath  some  languages, 
and  hath  red  ouer  the  coniuration  of 
MACHIAUEL:  In  beleife  he  is  an  Atheist, 
or  a  counterfait  Catholicke".  IV,  23.  Walker's 
translation  is  the  one  cited  for  all  quotations 
from  The  Discourses. 

10  Since  the  plots  of  sixteenth-century  romances 
are  very  confusing,  a  sununary  of  A  Margarite 
of  America  is  probably  in  order  here.  The  tale 
begins  with  an  imminent  battle  between  the 
empires  of  Musco  and  Cusco  which  is  thwart- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  an  ancient  courtier, 
Arsinous,  who  persuades  the  two  Princes  to 
solve  their  differences  by  a  marriage  between 
Arsadachus,  the  son  of  Artosogon,  and  Mar- 
garita, daughter  of  Protomachus.  Arsadachus 
dutifully  sojourns  at  the  court  of  his  prospec- 
tive father-in-law  in  order  to  woo  Margarita. 
I  While  doing  so  he  attempts  to  seduce  Philenia, 

I  old  Arsinous'  daughter,  and  failing  this,  kills 

both  her  and  her  husband  Minecius  on  their 
wedding  day.  He  next  arranges  the  death  of 
a  friend  and  court  favorite,  Thebion  (along 
with  several  other  courtiers),  all  the  while 
looking  for  a  way  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  the  lovelorn  Margarita.  Meanwhile  Arsinous 
(who  knew  of  Arsadachus'  guilt)  pleads  to 


Protomachus  for  revenge,  but  for  his  pains  he 
is  exiled  from  court  and  retires  to  a  solitary 
cave  to  bide  his  time  and  learn  the  art  of 
magic.  Arsadachus'  desire  to  evade  Margarita 
is  granted  when  he  is  called  home  by  his  ailing 
father.  Once  back  in  Cusco  he  immediately 
falls  in  love  with  a  beauty  named  Diana  and 
because  his  father  opposes  the  marriage,  he 
captures  Artosogon,  cuts  off  his  tongue  and 
his  right  hand  and  dresses  him  in  a  fool's  coat, 
as  a  result  of  which  both  Artosogan  and  his 
wife  die  of  broken  hearts.  Back  in  Musco 
Margarita,  who  has  been  pining  away  in  a 
tower,  resolves  to  travel  to  Cusco,  accom- 
panied only  by  her  servant,  Fawnia.  After 
surviving  an  attack  by  a  lion,  she  encounters 
Arsinous  who  then  accompanies  her  to  the 
palace  of  Arsadachus  who  is  just  celebrating 
his  coronation.  Remembering  a  box  that 
Margarita  has  given  him,  he  calls  for  it  and 
when  he  opens  it  a  "hideous  odour  so  be- 
straught  him  of  his  senses"  that  he  begins 
killing  every  one  around  him  —  Brasidas, 
who  had  helped  him  murder  Philenia,  Diana, 
and  his  own  son,  and  Margarita  who  has, 
unluckily,  just  arrived.  Finally  he  repents 
and  commits  suicide  "to  the  generall  benefit 
of  all  the  Cuscans." 

11  Baldassare  Casti^ione,  The  Courtier,  trans. 
Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  in  Three  Renaissance 
Classics,  ed.  Burton  A.  Milligan  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1953),  p.  279ff.  ThU 
translation  is  the  one  cited  for  all  quotations 
from  The  Courtier. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  542. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  578-579.  Italics  added. 

14  Niccolb  Machiavelli,  The  Prince,  trans.  Edward 
Dacres  (1640)  in  Three  Renaissance  Classics, 
ed.  Burton  A.  Milligan  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1953),  Ch.  XVIII,  pp.  66-67. 
Machiavelli  also  warns  in  The  Prince  that 
"that  man  who  will  professe  honesty  in  all 

his  actions,  must  needs  goe  to  ruine,  among 
so  many  that  are  dishonest".  Ch.  XV,  p.  57. 
Dacres'  translation  is  the  one  cited  for  all 
quotations  from  The  Prince. 

15  Nana  is  a  licentious  character  in  Aretino. 
Although  he  does  not  mention  Lodge,  Praz 
points  out  that  the  Elizabethans  frequentiy 
coupled  Machiavelli  and  Aretino,  using  such 
hybrids  as  "Mach-Arctines".  Mario  Praz, 
Machiavelli  and  the  Elizabethans,  From  the 
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Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  Vol, 
XIII  (London:  Humphrey  Milford,  1928), 
p.  37. 

1 6  The  Prince.  Ch.  XVIII,  p.  67.  In  his  discussion 
in  The  Discourses  of  the  political  uses  of 
religion,  Machiavdli  frequently  asserts  that 
people  are  easiest  brought  to  the  will  of 
their  prince  by  the  force  of  religion,  and  that 
individual  rulers  have  accomplished  their 
desires  by  seeming  to  be  pious.  See  Discours- 
es, I,  240-251. 

17  The  Prince,  Chap.  XVIII,  pp.  66-67. 

18  Discourses,  I,  332.  For  the  quotation  from 
Virpl  see  Aeneid,  I,  155. 

19  These  questioni  d'amore  were  readily  adopted 
by  the  English.  They  are  first  foimd  in  Gas- 
coigne's  Master  F.  J.,  later  in  Lyly's  Eupbues 
and  extensively  in  Greene's  romances.  Morando, 
for  example,  is  constructed  entirely  around 
"dubii". 

20  The  question  was  a  conunon  one.  In  The 
Courtier  Lord  Julian  defends  the  power  of 
the  eyes  because  they  "manie  times  kindle 
love  in  the  hart  of  the  person  beloved",  pp. 
524-525. 

;  1  Geoffrey  Fenton,  "Pandora  of  Milan," 
Bandello  —  Tranced  Tales,  ed.  Hu^  Harris 
(George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  n.d., 
pp.  157-186. 

2  The  nature  of  the  savagery  of  A  Margarite 
indicates  that  Lodge  probably  knew  at  least 
one  other  Italian,  Giovanni  Giraldi  Cinthio, 
whose  novelle  and  dramas  were  so  familiar 
to  Elizabethan  playwrights.  Moreover, 
Cinthio 's  frequent  allusions  to  ghosts  and 
their  powers  might  also  account  for  the 
surprising  introduction  of  "spirits"  at  the 
end  of  A  Margarite.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  magic  box,  Arsadachus  is  beset  by  spirits 
crying  for  revenge,  becomes  their  Nemisis, 
and  finally  appeases  them  by  his  own  suicide. 
Although  magic  and  restless  spirits  are  alien 
to  Bandello,  they  are  not  far  removed  from 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca  and  his  imitator, 
Cinthio,  with  their  Furies,  their  ghosts  crying 
for  revenge,  and  their  climactic  bloodbaths. 

23  For  Spenser,  see  Book  I,  III,  iv-ix;  for  Lodge, 
p.  81. 

^'.4  In  the  Palmerin  cyde,  tournaments  of  this 
type  were  held  either  to  entertain  royalty. 


to  celebrate  festive  occasions,  or  to  defend 
a  lady's  beauty.  See  Mary  Patchell,  The 
Palmerin  Romances  in  Elizabethan  Prose 
Fiction,  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
English  and  Comparative  Literature,  No. 
166  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1947),  pp.  31-32. 

25   Ian  Watt,  "Elizabethan  Light  Reading"  in 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  Boris  Ford 
(Baltimore:  Penguin  Books  Inc.,  1955), 
p.  125. 
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Chapman's  The  Revenge  ofBussy  D'Ambois:  Fixity  and  the  Absolute  Man 


Patricia  Demers 

In  all  successes  Fortune  and  the  day 
To  me  alike  are;  I  am  fix'd,  be  she 
Never  so  fickle;  .  .  .  .^ 

In  a  world  where  man  is  insignificant  "unless  he  be  a  politician"  (I.  ii.  141),  Clermont 
D'Ambois,  the  most  reluctant  and  unlikely  of  avengers,  devotes  himself  quite  assiduously 
to  being  "no  politician"  and  "no  lawyer"  (IV.  i.  48,  57).  However,  his  significance  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  He  does  not  suffer  for  being  no  "great  and  politicke  man  .  .  .  [who]  Never 
explores  himself  to  find  his  faults."^  Moreover,  he  offers  no  pale  recastings  of  the  desire 
to  enjoy  fame  in  a  statue;  hence,  he  is  also  unlike  the  "sleight  man"  who  stands  "Starke 
as  a  statue"  and  "Whose  learning  formes  not  lifes  integritie."^  His  lack  of  such  greatness 
and  sleightness  seems  commendable  indeed.  But  Chapman's  gleanings  from  Wolfius's 
Epictetus  furnish  more  than  foils  for  his  Senecal  hero.  The  poetry  he  composed  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  play  corroborates  the  durability  of  Clermont,  for  "Best  men  are 
long  in  making."^  The  power  of  such  a  hero  resides  not  in  overt  bluster  but  in  learning- 
infused  calm  which  can  permit  him  to  demonstrate  the  same  yielding  strength  Chapman 
described  in  "Of  Sufferance."  The  confident  bearer  of  a  truly  humane  crown,  "this  abso-  ' 
lute  Clermont"  (II.  i.  90)  impresses  his  audience  with  the  stoic  reserve  of  his  position  "To 
love  nothing  outward"  (IV.  v.  4). 

Yet  when  "all  is  one"  (IV.  v.  13),  such  reserve  seems  almost  inaccessible:  the  depiction 
of  a  "Senecal  Saint"^  can  tax  even  hagiographie  enthusiasts.  But  while  Chapman's  play 
is  predictably  demanding  and  scant  of  the  immediate  rewards  which  an  impatient  reader 
might  expect,  its  hero  is  no  milquetoast  fifth  business  desperately  injected  as  a  catalyst 
for  action.  Whether  lecturing  on  the  contemporary  and  ancient  theatre  (I.  i.  323-74),  or 
clarifying  his  creed  of  absolutism  (IV.  v.  4-13),  or  explaining  oneirocriticism  (V.  i.  42-53), 
or  reflecting  on  anamnesis  (V.  v.  128-38),  Clermont  is  evidently  a  personage  to  be  reckoned 
with.  And  perhaps  because  he  is  just  such  a  curious  authority  and  such  a  temperamentally 
ill-suited  avenger  (III.  ii.  109-16),  he  remains  a  difficult  yet  undeniably  dominant  character. 
In  addition  to  his  usually  self-appointed  eminence  as  a  pundit,  Clermont  moves  in  a  play 
that  seems  crowded  with  incidents  both  unintentionally  humorous  and  outrightly  bizarre. 
The  appearances  of  a  bloodthirsty  virago,  eager  to  accept  —  if  not  usurp  —  the  duty  of 
her  philosophic  brother,  a  pusillanimous  criminal  who  must  be  coaxed  into  a  duel  of 
revenge,  and  a  noble  mistress  who  blinds  herself  in  tears  of  grief  afford  studies  in  extremity 
which  actually  border  on  caricature.  Maybe  as  more  of  a  reflection  of  the  reader  than  the 
playwright,  this  tragedy  seems  able  to  boast  of  a  dash  of  cynicism  in  its  repartees.  Tenuous 
examples  might  include  the  thanks  announced  by  the  Guise  "for  this  /  Virtuous  digression" 
(I.  i.  375-6)  following  Clermont's  lecture  on  the  theatre,  the  observation  of  Baligny  about 
the  ease  with  which  Clermont  stimulates  digressions  in  others  (II.  i.  235-7),  the  comment 
of  Maillard  on  the  prettiness  of  the  hero's  absolutism  (IV.  v.  14),  and  his  remark  on  the 
euphony  (if  not  the  echo)  of  Clermont's  defense  of  the  subject  whose  acts  are  governed  by 
native  noblesse  (IV.  v.  26).  However,  without  forcing  the  play  into  the  niche  of  a  Ulyssean 
manifesto  or  a  renunciation  of  Bussy,^  the  reader  might  realize  that  its  difficulty  and 
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singularity  reside  in  the  figure  of  its  hero.  He  imparts  its  at  times  benumbing  aura  of  surety 
and  calm  determination.  Despite  his  negation^  of  the  sort  of  conflict  we  may  have  con- 
^  sidered  germane  to  a  tragic  situation,  Qermont's  rigorous  and  isolating  Stoicism  seems  to 
me  to  account  for  and  contain  the  essence  of  Chapman's  drama  in  a  way  comparable  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Christianity  of  Corneille's  eponymous  hero  supplies  the  mantic 
I  fervour  of  Polyeucte. 

Chapman's  Clermont  is  his  own  creation  —  as  historically^  unreal  as  he  is  distinctively 
alive.  Not  only  did  such  a  person  never  exist,  but  this  fiction  manges  to  kill  Montsurry 
'  on  stage  when  the  actual  Montsoreau  was  still  alive.  His  creator  borrowed  the  details  of 
.  his  capture  from  Grimeston's  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  bastard  D'Auvergne.  Swinburne^ 
'<  proposed  that  unfavourable  response  to  this  sort  of  license  apparently  resulted  in  the 
(defensive  assertiveness  of  Chapman's  Preface,  intended  to  silence  those  "maligners"  who 
(demand  "autentical  truth  ...  in  a  poem,  whose  subject  is  not  truth,  but  things  like  truth." 
I      Chapman's  natural  fiction  is  as  far  removed  from  historical  accuracy  as  from  close 
association  with  his  heroic  predecessors.  Even  though  verbal  echoes  and  a  proposed  fra- 
ternal bond  link  Clermont  with  Bussy,  these  brothers  and  the  plays  in  which  each  moves 
are  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  they  both  are  from  Byron.  Bussy  and  The  Revenge 
share  an  out-of-joint  world,  ruled  by  "Fortune,  not  Reason"  (Bussy  D'Ambois,  I.  i.  1), 
and  resembling  "untun'd  confusion"  (The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois,  I.  i.  12).  But 
further  verbal  parallels  only  serve  to  outline  the  distance  between  them.  When  Monsieur 
describes  Clermont  as  hanging  "upon  the  ear  of  Guise,  /  Like  to  his  jewel"  (I.  i.  152),  we 
can  understand  this  stoic's  different  prominence  as  teacher  of  a  patron  and  friend  by 
recalling  Henry's  explanation  to  his  eagle  of  a  subject,  that  "Truth's  words  like  jewels 
hang  in  th'  ears  of  Kings"  (Bussy,  III.  ii.  6).  When  Monsieur  invites  Clermont  to  present 
"a  true  glass"  (I.  i.  194)  of  himself,  he  must  fence  with  such  a  mirror  more  dextrously 
than  he  had  to  do  with  his  brother  (Bussy,  III,  ii.  327)  in  order  to  prod  him  into  res- 
ponding; Clermont  eventually  accepts  by  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Monsieur's  earlier 
taunting  of  Bussy.  He  informs  his  willing  listener  that  he  is  apt  for  anything  "But  killing 
of  the  King"  (I.  i.  278),  and  the  moment  he  starts  using  Bussy 's  argument  about  the 
random  greatness  of  birth  (Bussy,  III.  ii.  75-8;  Revenge,  I.  i.  282-3),  this  interchange 
which  never  really  began  comes  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Montsurry's  treatment  of  his  wife  also 
uses  images  of  the  earlier  play;  when  he  speaks  of  blood  no  longer  able  to  quench  her 
lust  which  engenders  with  death  (I.  ii.  27-32),  he  recalls  both  his  own  vicious  picture  of 
Tamyra  as  a  Siren  dashing  Bussy 's  "ruffi'n  Galley"  (V.  i.  61)  against  Montsurry's  rocks^^ 
and  Bussy's  assessment  of  Monsieur's  penchant  to  "kiss  horror,  and  with  death  engender" 
'(III.  ii.  399).  This  vituperative  cuckold  describes  himself  as  haunted  by  the  Furies  (I.  ii. 
,  102),  but  Bussy  had  early  asserted  his  desire  to  be  the  haunter  of  his  court  enemies  (I.  ii. 
194).  The  biggest  difference  between  the  two  plays  clearly  resides  in  the  attributes  of  the 
heroes;  as  the  Guise  characterizes  Clermont,  in  contrast  to  his  brother: 

â      He  hath  the  crown  of  man,  and  all  his  parts 
*!      Which  learning  is;  and  that  so  true  and  virtuous 

That  it  gives  power  to  do  as  well  as  say 

Whatever  fits  a  most  accomplish 'd  man; 

Which  Bussy,  for  his  valour's  season  lack'd; 

And  so  was  rapt  with  outrage  oftentimes 

Beyond  decorum.  (II.  i.  84-90) 
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Clermont  affords  less  evident  contrasts  with  Byron  too.  While  Crequi  used  the  example 
of  "the  camel  that  of  Jove  begg'd  horns"  (Conspiracy,  IV.  i.  139)  to  underscore  the 
wrongheadedness  of  the  Duke,  Clermont  himself  uses  the  same  example  (II.  i.  176-7) 
when  preaching  about  the  seemly  exteriors  of  pompous  French  nobles.  The  picture  of 
Clermont  on  his  brave  Scotch  steed  (II.  i.  246-9)  is  predictably  less  detailed  and  encomias- 
tic than  that  of  Byron  on  Pastrana  (Conspiracy,  II.  ii.  67-81),  but  so  is  the  Atlas-like 
prominence  which  Clermont  assigns  to  the  Guise  (II.  i.  266-7)^^  distinct  from  and  su- 
perior to  the  Atlas-hke  role  of  Hercules  which  Byron  petulantly  arrogates  as  his  thankless 
task  (Tragedy,  III.  i.  151-3).  Reminiscent  of  the  Bussy  of  the  green  retreat,  Clermont  has 
no  colossic  designs;  he  knows  how  soon  silly  height  can  topple  (III.  ii.  59-60).  His  depic- 
tion of  the  God-like  strength  in  man  that  yields  only  to  the  divine  cosmic  frame  (III.  iv. 
66-71)  and  of  the  subject  "Who  breaks  no  law  [and]  is  subject  to  no  king"  (IV.  v.  25) 
recalls  Bussy's  defense  of  his  own  prelapsarian  magnificence  as  one  "Who  to  himself  is 
law,  no  law  doth  need,  /  Offends  no  King,  and  is  a  King  indeed"  (II.  i.  203-4).  Yet  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois  leaves  us  with  only  faint  glimmerings -of  the  earlier  hero. 
When  Aumale  describes  the  captured  Clermont  "As  something  sacred  fallen  out  of  the 
sky"  (V.  i.  39),  could  Chapman  be  asking  us  to  consider  this  brother  as  a  fallen  spark  of 
Bussy's  Herculean  stellification?  And  when  the  assuaged  Charlotte  decides  to  "turn  to 
earth"  (V.  v.  203),  could  she  not  be  affording  a  subtle  intimation  that  only  through 
bloodied  experience  has  she  been  able  to  acquire  the  ascetic  wisdom^^  of  her  brother's 
opening  position,  "Procumbit?" 

But  the  wisdom  of  Clermont  is  by  no  means  absent  from  The  Revenge  of  Bussy 
D'Ambois.  In  fact,  it  provides  the  peculiar  élan  of  this  play.  A  hero  who  so  totally  incarn- 
ates Epictetus's  motto  of  aveKov  Kai  aireKov^^   seems  bound  to  pose  a  problem  to 
approach  with  justice  and  without  a  disinterested  yawn  or  a  suspicious  smirk.  We  remem- 
ber that  Strozza  had  his  virtuous  Cynanche  convincing  him  of  the  rightness  of  stoic  en- 
durance and  so,  by  the  sacred  medicine  of  patience,  was  able  to  bring  about  his  own  cure 
and  proclaim  himself  a  virtuous  man.^^  Similarly,  the  studious  Clarence  in  his  love  of 
Eugenia  was  able  to  bare  his  musical  soul,  yet  still  remain  Momford's  "strange  and  riddle- 
speaking  friend. "^^  True,  Clermont  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the  Guise  and  the  devotion 
of  the  Countess  but,  in  a  more  covert  way,  he  stands  alone. ^^  The  play's  images  demon- 
strate this  singularity  in  action.  The  teeter-totter  of  dichotomies  that  we  may  have  come 
to  recognize  as  Chapman  signposts  balances  its  way  into  a  delicate  equipoise  and  finally 
appropriates  a  rigid  stasis  that  becomes  quite  unimportant  in  the  stoic  scheme  of  things. 
Clermont's  fire,  which  others  assign  to  him,  never  shows  the  characteristics  of  spontaneou 
combustion,  but  rather,  only  blazes  forth  in  controlled  and  determined  instances.  His  un- 
questioned nobility  seems  to  endanger  (if  not  victimize)  itself  by  being  so  unpolitic  and 
"credulous"  (IV.  iii.  81).  And  yet  his  Epictetan  crown  enables  him  to  endure  and  surpass 
what  others  consider  curiosities;  his  final  gesture  proves  how  completely  he  lived  "never 
.  .  .  /  To  please  man  worldly"  (V.  v.  162-3).  jji 

Clermont's  learning  affords  not  only  the  crown  of  the  man  but  the  direction  of  his  lire, 
and  the  ambience  of  the  play.  It  is  not  merely  an  enchanting  "bubble"  (I.  i.  262);  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  lifelong  and  philosophic  devotion.  Clermont  studies  "How  to  be  truly        i 
noble,  truly  wise"  (I.  i.  151),  for  his  learning  is  "but  an  art  to  live  well"  (1.  170).^^  Even 
Monsieur  lauds  him,  albeit  pragmatically,  in  recognizing  that  Clermont's  "soul,  more  learn 
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is  more  ingenuous,  /  Searching,  judicial"  (11.  216-7);  in  a  similar  vein,  the  moral  adjuration 
of  the  completely  Christianized  Ghost  of  Bussy  —  "Reform,  ye  ignorant  men,  your  manless 
lives"  (V.  i.  15)  —  indicates  the  chastened  and  sober  tenor  of  this  play.  Since  learning  is 
"the  crown  of  man"  (II.  i.  84),  how  fitting  it  is  that  Clermont  praises  Edward  de  Vere, 
patron  of  the  arts  and  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  for  having  been  "Valiant,  and  learn'd, 
and  liberal  as  the  sun"  (III.  iv.  92).  Equally  judicious  in  the  light  of  his  subject  and  the 
nature  of  the  playwright  is  the  stirring  paean  which  the  Guise  offers  in  defense  of  his 
friend,  one  of  "unwearied  mind  /  Rightly  to  virtue  framed"  (IV.  iv.  14-5).  Clermont's 
knowledge  involves  the  seeming  paradoxes  of  ascent  and  fixity.  "The  great  rising  /  And 
learning  of  his  soul"  (11.  25-6),  the  Guise  contends,  confirm  his  position  as  "this  Senecal 
man"  (1.  42),  just  as  they  ensure  that  "Fix'd  in  himself,  he  still  is  one  to  all"  (1.  46). 

Such  Senecalism  is  really  far  from  rigid,  for  the  energizing  vitality  of  Clermont's  know- 
ledge throws  into  relief  the  death-in-life  existence  of  others.  "Noblesse"  is  "lost"  and 
"quick  buried"  (II.  i.  153)  in  Montsurry;  the  foiled  Baligny  reflects  that  being  "buried 
quick"  seems  better  than  existing  as  a  mere  puppet  or  "property  for  state"  (IV.  iv.  57-8); 
and  the  surviving  female  trio,  having  decided  that  "Too  easy  'tis  to  die,"  resolves  to  "for- 
sake the  world"  and  "to  cloisters  fly"  (V.  v.  209,  212,  208),  as  Henry  sepulchrally  intones 
the  play's  knell  by  pronouncing  "this  fatal  room  /  .  .  .  the  famous  D'Ambois  tomb"  (11. 
218-9). 

While  Clermont's  absolutism  naturally  creates  contrasts,  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  his  temperament  is  to  cancel  out  extremes  and  polarities  and  reduce  them  to  either 
Stoic  calm  or  utter  triviality.  Living  in  a  "declining  kingdom"  (I.  i.  1)  so  inferior  to  its 
previous  state  wherein  "things  most  lawful  /  Were  once  most  royal"  (11.  19-20),  Clermont 
does  indeed  contemn  the  appearances  which  Epernon  ably  summarizes  as  "outward  great- 

•  ness,  and  the  guises  /  That  vulgar  great  ones  make  their  pride  and  zeal"  (11.  155-6).  His 
unflagging  concern  is  with  things  inward  and  contemplative;  Ficinian  reasoning  supported 

1  a  similar  stand,  arguing  that  "if  .  .  .  the  way  of  inner  or  spiritual  ascent  is  the  real  access 
■  to  the  good  and  perfect  life,  all  outward  life  which  is  directed  away  from  contemplation 

must  be  qualified  as  bad  and  imperfect. "^^  Clermont  is  the  Florentine's  echo  as  he  de- 
I  nounces  the  vapidity  of  the  "Huge  heaps  of  outside  in  these  mighty  men"  (1.  311),  the 
I  mental  deprivation  of  "these  painted^^  men,  /  All  set  on  out-side"  (II.  i.  192-3),  and  the 
faulty  logic  of  those  who  esteem  honour  "with  wise  men,  as  the  price  /  And  value  of  their 
virtuous  services"  (III.  ii.  30-1).  When  outlining  the  poles  separating  good  and  bad,  he 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  pursuit  of  matter  always  shortchanges  the  mind: 

.  .  .  Good  and  bad  hold  never 

Anything  common;  you  can  never  find 

Things'  outward  care,  but  you  neglect  your  mind.  (III.  iv.  55-7) 

The  fixity  he  adopts  in  the  face  of  good  or  ill  fortune  permits  him  to  envisage  the  accom- 
.  plishment  of  the  rare  human  feat,  "to  join  himself  with  th'  Universe  /  In  his  main  sway, 
:t  and  make  (in  all  things  fit)  /  One  with  that  All,  and  go  on  round  as  it"  (IV.  i.  139-41). 
:  While  the  Guise  corroborates  Clermont's  attainment  of  Senecal  absolutism  (IV.  iv.  42-6), 

•  :he  hero  himself  continues  his  steadfast  campaign  against  "the  unprofitable  things"  (IV. 
ij'v.  38)  which  consume  our  attention  and  in  favour  of  "All  that  doth  profit"  (1.  40)  which 
i^  we  neglect.  Because  of  the  silence  of  this  heroic  "mouthpiece,"^^  the  Countess  concludes 
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with  an  antithesis  which  Clermont  may  have  considered  singularly  apposite,  in  the  promise 
that  she  will  "In  heaven's  course  comfort  seek,  in  earth  is  none"  (V.  v.  215). 

In  addition  to  the  dichotomies  which  it  tends  to  subsume,  Clermont's  vitality  is  of  a 
very  cautious  and  self -controlled  sort.  He  is  hardly  the  type  of  the  blood-crazed,  treach- 
erous avenger;  the  inimitable  Charlotte  can  safely  lay  claim  to  these  traits  as  her  sole 
domain.  Rarely  is  the  mention  of  bloodshed  associated  with  Clermont.  Frequently,  how 
ever,  is  it  connected  with  Charlotte  who,  in  the  testimony  of  her  husband,  "thirsts  for" 
(I.  i.  118)  it  and  who  herself  anxiously  awaits  the  attainment  of  Revenge's  "bloody  laurel" 
(I.  ii.  3).  Her  noble  brother  realizes  that  if  her  madness  were  given  vent  "blood  would 
flow  in  rivers"  (III.  iv.  148).  Renel  commiserates  with  Baligny  by  describing  the  ferocity 
of  Charlotte  in  this  negative  comparison:  "There  is  no  tiger  not  more  tame  than  she" 
(IV.  ii.  38).  He  also  appears  to  sympathize  with  the  outranked  Lord-Lieutenant  about 
the  undesirabiHty  of  such  honour,  in  his  remark  that  "Vile  men  advanc'd  live  of  the 
common  blood"  (1.  18).^^  And,  before  his  death,  the  Guise  adds  an  ominous  coda  to 
this  view.  The  wounded  Duke  silences  Henry's  specious  logic  about  shedding  his  blood 
"to  save  the  blood  /  Of  many  thousands"  (V.  iv.  50-1)  with  the  prophecy  that  the  King 
"will  find  one  drop  of  blood  shed  lawless  /  Will  be  the  fountain  to  a  purple  sea"  (11. 
52-3).  Following  such  preparations,  Clermont's  confrontation  with  Montsurry  functions 
as  a  consciously  bloody  climax. ^^ 

Although  this  hero  is  described  as  "fiery"  (II.  i.  92),  we  realize  quickly  that  his  fire  is 
always  controlled.  Only  Charlotte,  "full  of  her  brother's  fire"  (I.  i.  109),  has  hopes  of 
being  incendiary.  For  while  Tamyra  muses  about  the  weaker  sense  of  scintillation  cherishe 
in  the  memory  of  her  lover  "That  (rarefying  the  thin  and  yielding  air)  /  Flew  sparkling  up 
into  the  sphere  of  fire"  (I.  ii.  17-8),  the  Guise,  "In  chief  heat  of  his  [Clermont's]  faction" 
(I.  i.  149),  quahfies  his  attribution  of  fire  to  "this  absolute  Clermont"  (II.  i.  90)  by  adding 
that  "He  can  control  that  fire,  as  hid  in  embers"  (1.  94).  Fulfilling  Aumale's  dread  about 
the  irrepressible  force  of  "his  fiery  hands"  (III.  i.  78),  Clermont  sparkles  with  lightning 
to  elude  his  hired  captors;  even  when  halted,  he  reacts  as  Bussy's  brother,  casting  "a  J 

blaze  of  such  disdain,  /  .  .  .  /  As  something  sacred  fallen  out  of  the  sky"  (IV.  i.  37,  39). 
But  as  a  friend  and  not  a  combatant,  Clermont  deports  himself  with  characteristic  tem- 
perance and  reserve: 

For  when  love  kindles  any  knowing  spirit. 

It  ends  in  virtue  and  effects  divine 

And  is  in  friendship  chaste  and  masculine.  (V.  i.  186-8) 

His  friend,  though,  is  less  stalwart  and  more  approachable.  Despite  his  contention  that 
kingly  justice  "should  be  hot  as  fire"  (IV.  iv.  11),  the  Guise  advances  toward  his  own 
death  with  the  understandable  yet  stoically  disappointing  awareness  of  fear  "melting  like 
snow  within  me  with  cold  fire"  (V.  iv.  9). 

The  marine  images  of  the  play  substantiate  Clermont's  prominence  as  surely  as  they 
reflect  unfavourably  on  other  characters.  Eulogized  by  the  Guise  for  being  "as  true  as 
tides"  (II.  i.  96),  the  hero  is  also  a  loyal  ship's  mate  who  "now  [his]  master  calls,"  and 
seeing  that  the  vessel  of  the  Guise  has  sailed,  resolves  to  cast  himself  "after  him  into  the 
sea,  /  Rather  than  here  live,  ready  every  hour  /  To  feed  thieves,  beasts,  and  be  the  slave 
of  power"  (V.  v.  183,  190-2).  His  resolute  stance  is  quite  different  from  the  position  of, 
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Henry,  who  is,  as  Renel  images  him,  like  the  merchant  whose  "wealth  is  swoln  in  mind, 
/  When  yet  the  chief  lord  of  it  is  the  wind"  (IV.  ii.  27-8).  The  King's  self -description  is 
no  more  flattering  either.  In  contrast  to  Peacham's  emblem  of  the  rock  of  manly  con- 
stancy ,2^  Henry  pictures  himself  to  the  dying  Guise  with  this  non-regal  sort  of  negative 
comparison: 

.  .  .  nor  is  a  rock,  oppos'd 

To  all  the  billows  of  the  churlish  sea. 

More  beat  and  eaten  with  them  than  was  I 

With  your  ambitious  mad  idolatry.  (V.  iv.  46-9) 

Clermont's  studies  have  liberated  him  from  such  pitying  characterizations.  Even  though 
he  considers  himself  the  benefactor.  Monsieur  attests  that  Clermont's  manhood  shows 
"spirit,  and  means,  and  lustre"  (I.  i.  89);  later,  Clermont  defends  the  divine  potential  of 
true  noblesse  against  the  frozen  conventions  of  "common  nobles'  fashions"  (III.  iv.  113). 
This  knowledgeability  renders  him  more  of  an  astute  observer  and  pedagogue  than  a  pro- 
tagonist. 

As  a  teacher  his  most  reliable  aid  is  the  pictographic  analogy.  Whether  using  a  lion,  a 
camel,  or  an  eagle  as  his  example,  he  always  manages  to  deliver  a  message,  whether  about 
true  noblesse,  or  deserved  privilege,  or  undefiled  taste.  Ideally,  this  absolute  teacher  en- 
courages his  followers  to  uphold  and  further  the  advance  of  moderation  and  balance  over 
intemperance  and  disproportion.  As  distinct  as  a  picture  from  a  real  animal,  or  as  a  tamed 
lion  from  a  wild  one  who  still  retains  "th'  innative  fire  of  spirit  and  greatness"  (II.  i.  159) 
is  the  soft  French  noble  "Chain'd  up  in  ease  and  numb  security"  (1.  163)  from  his  truly 
noble  potential.  Similarly,  "foolish  great -spleen 'd  camels"  (1.  176)  who  asked  Jove  for 
horns  are  comparable  to  the  unwise  who  beg  for  meaningless  privileges  and  whose  questions 
never  turn  within  (1.  193).  The  eagle^'*^  furnishes  a  timely  lesson  in  self-protectiveness,  for 
the  drawing  in  of  its  talons  to  avoid  "rebating  of  their  sharpness"  (III.  ii.  19)  intimates  an 
analogous  path  whereby  our  mental  acumen  need  not  be  dulled  by  "vile  and  vulgar  admira- 
tions" (1.  22).  Clermont's  use  of  such  pictorial  aids  may  not  move  us  to  elevate  Chapman 
to  any  Audubon  echelon,  but  it  does  cause  us  to  realize  how  ably  and  completely  this 
playwright,  so  aware  of  the  verbal  enargia  "requird  in  absolute  Poems, "^^  concurred  with 
Webbe's  adjuration  about  the  poet's  multi-faceted  and  perspective-conscious  vision:  "In 
a  picture  some  thing  delighteth  beeing  sette  farre  of,  something  nearer,  but  a  Poet  should 
delight  in  all  places  as  well  in  sunne  as  shaddowe."^^  As  befits  an  Epictetan  proselytizer, 
Clermont's  decisive  criterion  is  balance.  When  he  informs  us  that  his  main  objection  to 
revenge  is  the  imbalance  it  causes  between  "private  cause"  and  "public  laws"  (III.  ii.  115-6), 
we  might  recall  Horapollo's  hieroglyph  representing  justice,  the  wing  of  an  ostrich,  chosen 
because  it  is  "more  equally  balanced  than  any  other  bird."^^  It  is  just  this  sort  of  well- 
complemented  interrelationship  that  lies  behind  the  Countess's  toxophilic  observation 
about  government,  "Kings  are  like  archers,  and  their  subjects,  shafts"  (IV.  iii.  5  3).^^ 

With  their  unique  blending  of  garrulous  and  homiletic  flavours  the  word-pictures  of 
this  play  provide  the  foremost  indication  of  its  singularity.  Moreover,  any  discussion  of 
the  images  of  The  Revenge  would  remain  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  some  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  hero's  closing  and  perhaps  finest  metaphorical  display.  Clermont's  ante 
mortem  analysis^^  of  disrobing  affords  a  stirringly  metaphysical  return  to  synthesis: 
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The  garment  or  the  cover  of  the  mind, 
The  human  soul  is;  of  the  soul,  the  spirit 
The  proper  robe  is;  of  the  spirit,  the  blood, 
And  of  the  blood,  the  body  is  the  shroud. 
With  that  must  I  begin  then  to  unclothe, 
And  come  at  th'  other.  (V.  v.  170-5) 

Its  analytical  progress  is  mathematically  precise,  yet  its  subject  remains  at  the  same  time 
immensely  accessible.  For  some  readers  this  explication  of  his  approaching  death  might 
be  a  temptation  to  reconstruct  Herbert's  dressing  of  Aaron^®  by  reversing  the  assumption 
of  garments  and  hence  of  pastoral  responsibility  into  the  stripping  of  the  body  and  its 
eschatological  revelation  of  the  soul.  For  others  it  may  suggest  a  human  though  less  arrest- 
ing view  of  the  Crashavian  "purple  wardrobe." ^^   For  others  still  Clermont's  journey  of 
divestiture  may  seem  to  be  following  the  dictates  of  such  a  Ficinian  exhortation  as:  "O 
divine  race  clothed  with  a  mortal  vestment;  make  yourself  naked,  separate  yourself  as 
much  as  you  can  .  .  .  .  O  minds  too  ignorant  of  yourselves,  O  blind  hearts!  Please  arise 
from  this  deep  sleep;  please  come  to  reason  at  last.  For  if  you  come  to  reason  you  will 
breathe  happily." ^^ 

His  "aversation"  (III.  iii.  8)  to  the  whole  voyage  of  vengeance  and  his  preference  of 
the  more  abstruse  and  humanistic  path  indicated  in  his  final  conjecture  may  account  for 
some  of  the  negative  critical  reaction^^  to  this  most  punctilious  of  protagonists.  True,  his 
dilatory  caution  and  consciously  non-Achillean  virtues  do  not  contribute  to  an  action- 
centred  drama;  in  fact,  they  tailor  a  revenge  tragedy  into  a  moral  apologia  for  its  very 
existence.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  also  preclude  even  the  faintest  hint  of  morality  vice 
Clermont  offers  none  of  the  entertainment  of  a  Worldly  Man,  nor  of  a  protean  Ambidex 
nor  definitely  of  a  faddish  New  Gyse.  His  import,  like  that  of  the  play  in  which  he  mov 
concerns  the  staid  and  never  facile  sobriety  of  a  lesson  by  positive  example. 
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Odyssey,  Homeric  Renaissance:   The  Odyssey 
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wrote  at  that  time"  as  the  basis  for  his  con- 
tention that  the  dual  influence  of  Seneca  and 
Homer  contributed  to  the  unequivocal  rejec- 
tion of  Bussy  and  the  emergence  of  Clermont 
as  "a  new  ideal,"  in  his  article  "Seneca,  Homer 
and  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois,"  JEGP, 
56(1957),  164. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Christian  humanism, 
Ennis  Rees  is  quick  to  recognize  Clermont's 
didactic  superiority  over  his  brother;  despite 
the  hero's  manifest  incapability,  Rees  finds 
him  "human"  and  "admirable,"  The  Tragedies 
of  George  Chapman:   Renaissance  Ethics  in 
Action  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1954),  pp.  93,  101,  114,  125.  Eugene  Waith, 
however,  has  suggested  the  imique  interrela- 
tionship of  these  two  brothers  whose  comple- 
mentary natures  seem  to  him  as  "necessary" 
as  those  joining  Tasso's  Rinaldo  and  Godfredo; 
see  The  Herculean  Hero  in  Marlowe,  Chapman, 
Shakespeare  and  Dryden  (London:  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1962),  p.  109. 

'  John  William  Wieler  suggests  that,  in  its  lacking 
conflict  and  catharsis,  and  conversely,  in  its 
superabundant  control.  The  Revenge  "negates 
tragedy;"  see  George  Chapman  —  The  Effect 
of  Stoicism  Upon  His  Tragedies  (1949;  rpt. 
New  York:  Octagon  Books,  1969),  pp.  110- 
11.  In  his  article  "Chapman  and  the  Nature 
of  Man,"ELH,  12(1945)  R.  W.  Battenhouse 
had  earlier  equated  "Senecal"  with  "static" 
(p.  96),  while  Jean  Jacquot  described  the 
doctrinal  expositions  of  the  play  with  the 
epithet  "immobile;"  see  George  Chapman 
(1559-1634),  sa  vie,  sa  poésie,  son  théâtre, 
sa  pensée  (Paris:  Société  D'Editions  Les  Belles 
Uttres,  1951),  p.  194. 

i  For  details  of  Chapman's  historical  license, 
see  Parrott,  Tragedies,  II,  572. 

9  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  George  Chapman: 
A  Critical  Essay  (London:  Chatto  /  Windus, 
1875),  p.  52. 

D  Brooke's  opinion  of  the  verbal  parallel  is  not 
as  enthusiastic;  see  his  edition  of  Bussy 
D'Ambois,  p.  114. 

1  His  natural  though  deathly  ascent  "up  to  the 
stars"  (V.  iv.  18)  reaffirms  this  position. 

2  Admittedly  a  mercurial  term,  when  one  con- 
siders how  differently  Bussy's  pious  (or 


peevish)  isolation  can  be  interpreted  as  pro- 
logue to  his  avowedly  virtuous  (yet  apparendy 
vertiginous  also)  court  activities. 

13  The  motto  which  Chapman  appends  to  "A 
Hymne  to  Ovr  Sauiour  on  the  Crosse,"  Poems, 
p.  227. 

14  See  The  Gentleman  Usher.  V.  iL  8-13;  V.  iv. 
59-62,  The  Plays  of  George  Chapman    The 
Comedies,  ed.  A.  Holaday  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Press,  1970). 

15  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  IV.  iii.  13,  The  Comedies 
of  George  Chapman,  ed.  T.  M.  Parrott,  2  vols. 
(1914;  rpt.  New  York:  Russell  &  Russell, 
1961),  II,  653. 

16  Millar  MacLure,  however,  questions  Clermont's 
self-sufficiency  in  light  of  the  fact  that  he  dies 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  Guise;  see 
George  Chapman:  A  Critical  S tudy  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1966),  pp.  1 30- 
31. 

17  Cf.  "Of  Learning,"  Poems,  p.  248. 

18  As  simimarized  by  Paul  O.  Kristeller,  The 
Philosophy  of  Marsilio  Ficino,  trans.  V. 
Conant  (Gloucester:  Peter  Smith,  1964), 
p.  353. 

19  Later,  the  Guise  concurs  in  his  judgement  of 
Baligny,  V.  i.  125. 

20  MacLure  remarks  quite  astutely  that  Clermont 
provides  an  instance  of  "the  mouthpiece  as 
hero,"  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

21  Cf.  the  corroboration  of  the  Countess,  IV. 
iii.  79,  and  of  Umbra  Bussy,  V.  i.  6,  and  also 
Clermont's  own  ironic  echo,  V.  i.  135. 

22  See  V.  v.  2,  4,  8,  9,  15. 

23  Henry  Peacham,  ^'Nec  igne,  nee  unde," 
Minerva  Britanna  1612,  A  Scolar  Press  Facsi- 
mile (Leeds:  The  Scolar  Press,  1966),  p.  158. 

24  Interestin^y,  for  Horapollo  the  "hawk"  was 
a  symbol  of  "a  god,  or  something  sublime, 
...  or  superiority,  or  victory,  or  Ares;"  it 
could  also  symbolize  the  soul.  See  The 
Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo,  trans.  G.  Boas, 
Bollingen  Series  (New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1950),  Numbers  6  and  7,  pp.  59-60. 

25  See  The  Dedicatory  Epistie  of  Ovids  Banquet 
ofSence,  Poems,  p.  49. 

26  William  Webbe,  A  Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie  (1586),  ed.  E.  Arber  (London:  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  1871),  p.  91. 
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27  Hieroglyphics,  Number  118,  p.  112. 

28  Both  these  observations  climax  in  Clermont's 
admission  that  "There's  no  disputing  with 

the  acts  of  kings"  (V.  v.  151).  Lillian  Haddakin 
cites  the  source  of  Clermont's  deference  in 
the  medieval  jurist,  Bracton;  see  "A  Note  on 
Chapman  and  Two  Medieval  English  Jurists," 
MLR,  47(1952),  551. 

K.  M.  Burton,  however,  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  import  of  Chapman's  play  is  far 
from  political,  in  her  article  "The  Political 
Tragedies  of  Chapman  and  Ben  Jonson," 
Essays  in  Criticism,  11(1952),  404-5. 

29  In  her  dissertation,  "A  Study  of  the  Language 
of  Eloquence  and  the  Principles  of  Decorum, 
Verisimilitude,  and  Imitation  in  the  Plays  of 
George  Chapman,"  Diss.  St.  Louis  University, 
1958,  Sister  Mary  Grace  Schonlau  considers 
this  passage  an  example  of  serious  merismus, 
p.  107. 

30  "Aaron,"  The  Works  of  George  Herbert,  ed. 
F.  E.  Hutchinson  (Oxford:   At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1941),  p.  174. 

31  Crashavian  clothing  metaphors  present  an 
array  of  ramifications:  divine,  as  in  the  ex- 
cerpt quoted  from  "On  our  crucified  Lord 
Naked,  and  bloody,"  1.  4,  human,  as  in  "In 
memory  of  the  Vertuous  and  Learned  Lady 
Madre  de  Teresa  that  sought  an  early  Martyr- 
dome,"  1.  72,  and  natural  or  climatic,  as  in 
"An  Himne  for  the  Circumcision  day  of  our 
Lord,"  1.  18;  references  are  based  on  The 
Poems  English,  Latin  and  Greek  of  Richard 
Crashaw,  ed.  L.  C.  Martin  (Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1957). 

32  As  quoted  by  Kristeller  from  Opera  Omnia, 
p.  659,  in  The  Philosophy  of  Marsilio  Ficino, 
p.  357. 

33  Opposition  to  Clermont  is  almost  predictably 
easy  to  chart.  Una  Ellis-Fermor  found  him  to 
be  an  "unregenerate  prig"  of  as  puritanical  a 
dye  as  Chapman  himself;  Robert  Ornstein 
has  viewed  him  as  "Guyon  in  Jacobean  dress" 
—  without  commenting  that  this  Guyon  is  in 
no  need  of  a  Palmer;  and  Irving  Ribner  has 
judged  him  unfavourably  as  a  "wooden  fail- 
ure." See  The  Jacobean  Drama:  An  Interpre- 
tation (London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1936), 
p.  70;  The  Moral  Vision  of  Jacobean  Tragedy 
(Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1965),  p.  74;Jacobean  Tragedy:  The  Quest 


for  Moral  Order  (London:  Methuen  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  1962),  p.  22. 

Although  the  few  positive  reflections  I  have 
encountered  are  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
recent  as  the  denunciations,  they  do  raise 
some  worthwhile  counterbalances.  Parrott 
looked  upon  Chapman's  Senecal  man  as  "his 
ideal  figure  of  the  revenger;"  Frederick  Boas 
considered  that  the  play  was  probably  received 
as  "a  medley  of  perverted  history  and  tran- 
scendental philosophic  doctrine"  in  its  day, 
but  that  today  it  exercises  the  "singularly 
appealing  charm"  of  the  later  phase  of  English 
humanism.  Roy  Battenhouse  has  placed  the 
writer  in  the  direct  context  of  his  work  by 
suggesting  that  Chapman  was  "by  intention" 
a  Senecal  Man,  while  Michael  Higgins  has 
viewed  Clermont  in  connection  with  his  more 
scintillating  brother  as  a  further  "embodiment 
of  Renaissance  individualism."  See  Tragedies, 
II,  573;  An  Introduction  to  Stuart  Drama 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1946), 
pp.  39-40;  "Chapman  and  the  Nature  of 
Man,"  EL//,  12(1945),  107;  "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  'Senecal  Man,"  Chapman's 
Bussy  D'Ambois  and  Some  Precursors," 
RES,  23(1947),  30. 
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X 

I 


Erasmus  on  Prayer  A  Renaissance  Reinterpretation 


Lee  Daniel  Snyder 

Of  the  great  many  books  and  articles  that  have  been  published  on  Erasmus  in  recent 
years,  including  some  excellent  works  on  his  religious  thought,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  even  one  that  has  attempted  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  Erasmus'  views  on  prayer. 
This  omission  is  doubly  surprising  when  we  remember  that  already  in  the  Enchiridion, 
his  first  major  religious  work,  he  mentioned  prayer  as  one  of  the  two  basic  weapons  needed 
to  carry  on  the  Christian  life,  and  that  later  in  his  maturity  he  wrote  two  significant  works 
on  prayer  as  well  as  publishing  many  moving  prayers.  While  some  scholars  have  been  too 
preoccupied  with  doctrinal  analysis  to  consider  Erasmus'  devotional  writings,  others  have 
probably  not  expected  much  wisdom  or  originaHty  on  that  subject  from  the  Prince  of 
Humanists.  Auer,  in  an  analysis  of  the  Enchiridion,  has  even  concluded  that  Erasmus'  dis- 
cussion was  superficial,  for  he  had  no  mystical  gift  and  little  experience  with  prayer.  "Man 
tut  wohl  nicht  Unrecht,  wenn  man  sagt,  dass  er  nicht  sonderlich  viel  gebetet  hat."^   In 
contradiction  to  this  negative  judgement  stands  the  fact  that  Erasmus'  writings  on  prayer 
were  actually  quite  popular  in  the  16th  Century.  Bataillon  has  established  that  they  had 
a  considerable  impact  in  Spain,  even  influencing  the  famous  work  on  prayer  by  Luis  da 
Grenada.^  And  in  Germany,  Althaus  has  proven  that  Erasmus'  prayers  were  very  popular 
in  the  Protestant  prayerbooks,  although  his  name  was  often  suppressed  or  forgotten.^ 

In  direct  opposition  to  Auer,  both  Kohls  and  Halkin  have  asserted  that  Erasmus  was  a 
man  of  deep  personal  prayer,"^  but  still  only  Bainton  and  Renaudet  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  treatise  on  prayer  itself  and  they  content  themselves  with  relatively  brief 
summaries.^  Since  it  could  be  argued  that  no  interpretation  of  Erasmus  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  consideration  of  his  views  on  prayer  as  a  vital  part  of  the  Christian 
life,  this  deficiency  is  again  surprising  and  suggests  that  perhaps  the  methodology  for  an- 
alyzing prayer  and  identifying  significant  historical  changes  is  defective  or  not  widely 
understood. 

We  begin  with  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  a  number  of  different  types  of  prayer, 
that  there  are  alternative  approaches,  not  simply  supplementary  insights,  although  the 
weight  of  tradition  and  common  terminology  sometimes  obscures  the  fact.  Since  prayer 
is  not  really  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  to  the  full  realization  of  the  Christian  life,  dif- 
ferent visions  of  the  nature  of  that  realization  should  generate  different  patterns  of  prayer. 
If  Erasmus  was  fighting  hard  to  maintain  a  distinctive  theological  position,  against  the 
conservative  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and  against  the  Reform  party  on  the  other,  he 
should  have  developed  a  distinctive  approach  to  prayer  that  was  appropriate  to  his  com- 
mitments. Thus  a  detailed  analysis  of  his  writings  on  prayer  is  important  not  only  for 
completeness  but  also  to  help  identify  and  substantiate  the  distinctiveness  of  his  Christian 
Humanism.  Did  he  have  something  particular  to  say  about  prayer,  or  on  this  subject  was 
he  simply  falling  back  on  the  traditions  of  the  Devotio  Modema  in  which  he  was  raised? 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  we  will  restrict  our  attention  to  the  treatise  on  prayer 
itself,  the  Modus  Orandi  Deum.  It  was  written  in  1524  and  was  published  the  following 
year  by  Froben  in  Basel,**  and  appears  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Opera  Omnia.^  We  will 
not  be  attempting  to  identify  its  sources.  We  assume  that  Erasmus  was  working  with 
traditional  materials  and  had  no  conscious  desire  to  break  sharply  with  them,  and  yet  as 
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we  will  try  to  show  he  had  his  distinctive  way  of  reformulating  this  legacy.  Our  approach 
will  concentrate  rather  on  themes  and  attempt  to  identify  the  basic  structure  of  thought 
underlying  his  various  recommendations. 

At  first  glance  this  treatise,  Modus  Orandi  Deum,  seems  somewhat  flawed  and  perhaps 
hastily  composed.  It  had  no  real  beginning  or  ending,  no  introduction  or  conclusion,  and 
it  rambled  along  without  making  clear  its  major  objectives.  Moreover  it  was  easily  side- 
tracked into  debating  certain  controversial  issues  like  the  cult  of  the  saints  and  the  conduct 
of  public  worship.  Nevertheless,  upon  further  analysis,  it  reveals  a  coherent  approach  not 
only  for  understanding  the  role  of  prayer,  both  public  and  private,  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
Christian  life,  but  also  for  the  reformation  of  many  of  its  customary  usages. 

While  Erasmus  did  not  single  it  out  as  clearly  and  decisively  as  he  might  have,  he  did 
have  a  basic  principle  underlying  his  discussion  of  prayer,  namely  that  prayer  was  an  aid 
in  that  process  of  moral  transformation  that  essentially  characterized  the  Christian  life. 
Or  as  he  put  it,  it  was  not  designed  to  change  God,  but  to  change  those  who  were  praying. 

But  whatever  happens  in  prayer,  it  pertains  to  us,  not  to  God.  For  God  is  not  charmed 
by  hearing  His  praises,  as  if  He  were  a  man,  but  in  praising  Him  we  more  and  more 
come  to  understand  and  esteem  His  greatness.  When  we  remember  and  exaggerate  our 
evil  deeds,  it  is  not  done  in  order  that  He  might  be  changed  by  our  prayer  from  wrath 
to  favor,  but  so  that  we,  acknowledging  the  greatness  of  our  calamity,  should  seek 
after  His  mercy  more  vigorously.^ 

Consequently  Erasmus  was  very  alert  to  the  relationship  between  prayer  and  morality, 
and  used  this  principle  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  traditional  elements  of  prayer. 

Among  the  possible  types  of  prayer,  for  instance,  Erasmus  concentrated  his  attention 
upon  petition,  the  basic  prayer  being  a  plea  for  divine  assistance,  for  transforming  inner 
strength.  Intercessory  prayer  and  confession  were  treated  as  secondary  topics.^  Acknow- 
ledgement of  one's  weakness  and  need  for  example  was  a  vital  step  in  preparing  for  peti- 
tion, but  Erasmus  had  no  extended  discussion  of  confession,  and  no  mention  of  contrition 
or  compunction,  perhaps  because  of  his  reluctance  to  stress  fear  and  punishment. ^^  His 
was  not  a  penitentially  dominated  approach. 

Even  more  interesting  was  his  handling  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  As  the  first  topic 
broached  in  the  treatise,  it  seemed  to  have  a  prominant  and  independent  value,  but  he 
later  made  clear  that  it  too  was  only  secondary  and  ancilliary  to  petition.^ ^  Praising  God 
made  the  one  praying  more  eager.  In  other  words,  this  treatise  showed  no  interest  in  or 
even  awareness  of  the  mystical  elevation  of  the  soul  in  prayer.  The  mental  prayer  of  silent 
waiting  before  God  was  not  mentioned.  Even  when  he  referred  to  the  silent  sighing  of  the 
soul,  the  difference  between  silent  and  vocal  prayer  turned  out  to  be  primarily  the  differ- 
ence between  public  and  private  worship. ^^  Although  of  course  deep  and  sincere  feeling 
was  mandatory,  Erasmus  had  focused  his  thought  solely  upon  petition  and  the  conditions 
that  made  it  effective. 

Erasmus'  basic  principle  also  provided  a  criterion  for  the  reform  of  prayer  practices, 
namely  that  whatever  was  not  conducive  to  moral  improvement  was  an  abuse  or  corrup- 
tion of  prayer  that  needed  changing.  In  particular  and  most  dramatically  he  criticized 
kings  and  magistrates  for  too  much  praying.^'  When  excessive  prayer  prevented  the  exer- 
cise of  duty,  it  was  an  escape  from  responsibility  and  showed  a  superstitious  misunder- 
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standing  of  the  nature  of  prayer.  Not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  prayer  made  a  man 
pious  and  faithful  before  God.  Men  with  public  functions  should  pray  briefly  before  acting 
that  they  might  act  with  wisdom  and  justice,  but  if  they  have  more  time,  it  was  preferable 
for  them  to  study  divine  precepts,  Proverbs,  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plato,  Isocrates, 
Xenophon,  or  politics,  ethics  and  economics  in  general,  rather  than  consume  their  time 
with  the  monastic  offices.  The  prince  has  prayed  enough  if  he  has  taken  care  that  the 
magistracies  have  been  committed  to  men  of  integrity,  if  he  avoids  war,  if  he  keeps  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  stupid,  if  he  controls  witches  with  a  minimum  of  bloodshed,  if 
he  stabilizes  public  discipline  with  holy  laws  and  customs.  But  if  these  duties  were  neglect- 
ed and  trouble  came,  only  hypocrisy  and  false  religion  would  prevail. ^^  Jesus  never  turned 
away  the  needy;  St.  Gregory  abandoned  prayer  to  hear  petitions;  even  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
stopped  to  help. 

Erasmus  also  criticized  some  popular  practices  as  placing  a  superstitious  reliance  on  the 
quantity  of  prayer  rather  than  its  quality,  although  with  his  customary  qualifications. 
Attendance  at  Mass  early  every  morning  could  be  good,  but  frequently  it  was  simply  the 
superstition  that  all  would  go  well  that  day  if  begun  in  Church,  as  with  the  soldier  that 
was  planning  to  rob  the  innocent. ^^  Daily  prayer  to  the  Virgin  could  be  superstitious, 
presumably  in  the  same  way,  although  Erasmus  objects  even  more  to  the  use  of  Biblical 
material  that  properly  pertains  to  Jesus  or  the  Church. ^'^  If  worshippers  were  to  be  edified 
properly  at  Church,  prayers  must  not  be  too  long;  they  must  not  bore  or  weary,  for  nothing 
was  worse  than  a  satietas  of  good  things. ^^  For  the  same  reason  Erasmus  wished  that  the 
whole  worship  of  God,  hymns,  teaching,  and  prayers,  should  be  in  a  language  known  to 
the  people  and  thus  clearly  understood  by  all.^*  In  public  prayer  as  well  as  private,  unsuit- 
able or  immoral  petitions  and  practices  must  be  eliminated.  In  particular  Erasmus  objected 
^to  praying  for  military  victory  or  paying  undue  respect  to  a  prince  in  the  worship.  Prayers 
should  be  offered  for  all  Christian  princes,  and  indeed  even  for  the  salvation  of  the  Turks.^^ 

Excessive  prayer  was  also  a  failure  of  "certain  monks."  While  earlier  Erasmus  had  com- 
mended the  monastic  offices  as  an  example  of  doing  all  things  with  prayer,  here  he  could 
not  resist  protesting  against  the  weariness  and  boredom  and  joylessness  that  existed  among 
some  monks  because  of  the  obligation  of  extended  prayer.^^  If  such  prayer  deadened  the 
^  spirit,  it  destroyed  the  true  value  of  prayer,  driving  men  away  from  God  instead  of 
drawing  them  nearer.  When  some  argued  that  it  nevertheless  trained  the  monks  in  obedience 
and  patience,  Erasmus  answered  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  break  rocks  to  develop 
patience  than  to  misuse  the  sacred  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Church.  If  prayer  was  done 
under  compulsion,  it  was  no  longer  edifying,  and  if  prayer  was  not  edifying,  it  was  no  long- 
er truly  prayer  but  a  fraud  and  an  offense. 

At  the  personal  level  as  well,  excessive  or  prolix  prayer  was  a  problem  for  Erasmus, 
especially  in  light  of  the  Biblical  injunctions  to  constant  and  unceasing  prayer.  Or  more 
precisely,  how  could  one  avoid  repetition  in  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  still  pray  with- 
out ceasing?  If  repetition  meant  "loquacity"  in  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  poets,  the  priests 
of  Baal,  or  the  heretics  who  chanted  night  and  day,  it  was  clearly  excluded,  but  if  it 
meant  expressing  the  deep  desires  of  the  heart,  it  was  very  acceptable  on  the  basis  of  Jesus 
example.^ ^  Consequently  continuous  prayer  meant  never  giving  up  the  practice  of  ernest 
prayer,  not  praying  without  interruption.  In  another  formulation,  Erasmus  described  un- 
ceasing prayer  as  a  figure  of  speech  for  frequent  ernest  prayer,  or  perhaps  all  of  life  became 
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a  perpetual  prayer  in  so  far  as  it  was  dominated  by  the  constant  pious  desire  for  the  great- 
est good.  In  light  of  the  basic  function  of  prayer,  to  change  the  one  praying,  not  to  change 
God,  repetition  became  unacceptable  if  it  was  a  cover  for  immorality  as  with  the  Pharisees, 
if  it  was  a  substitute  for  good  works,  if  it  was  used  as  a  way  to  impress  others  or  as  a  basis 
of  pride. ^^  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  kept  alive  an  awareness  of  God's  presence  and  goodness 
in  the  midst  of  life's  activities  and  kept  alive  the  hope  for  future  fulfillment  in  Heaven, 
then  all  of  life  became  a  constant  prayer  even  when  eating  and  sleeping. 

If  we  are  to  understand  more  completely  how  prayer  reenforced  morality  and  good 
works  rather  than  becoming  a  substitute  for  them,  we  need  to  look  at  Erasmus'  concept 
of  the  way  prayer  worked.  The  basic  function  of  prayer  was  to  secure  divine  strength  and 
assistance  in  the  continuous  struggle  against  evil,  but  its  effectiveness  depended  upon  its 
merit.  In  sharp  contrast  with  Luther's  effort  to  eliminate  merit  from  prayer,  Erasmus  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  basis  for  his  whole  approach.  God  heard  only  those  prayers  that  deserved 
to  be  heard. ^^  Consequently  Erasmus  was  obliged  to  specify  the  bases  of  this  merit  and 
the  factors  that  produced  it.  In  regard  to  the  former,  he  generally  followed  tradition  and 
stressed  the  necessity  of  having  the  right  intention,  i.e.,  the  proper  inner  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes. Prayers  were  heard  in  proportion  to  their  sincerity,  their  ernestness,  their  intensity, 
their  humility,  their  accordance  with  God's  loving  will.^^  "To  desire  vehemently  what 
God  has  promised  us  is  just  like  meriting  it."^^ 

More  interesting  and  original,  however,  was  Erasmus'  implicit  belief  that  prayer  had  a 
second  function.  Not  only  was  it  to  be  the  expression  of  right  intention  in  seeking  God's 
help,  but  it  was  itself  instrumental  in  creating  that  right  intention.  In  other  words,  in  ex- 
plicitly discussing  the  basic  purpose  of  prayer  Erasmus  at  two  points  in  his  treatise  argued 
that  prayer  in  effect  worked  indirectly  by  first  stirring  up  the  correct  inner  feelings  and 
attitudes  within  the  one  or  ones  praying,  which  then  in  turn  won  God's  favor. ^^  Such  a 
distinction  for  Erasmus  immediately  shifted  the  center  of  the  analysis  from  psychology 
to  rhetoric,  from  examining  the  inner  man  to  analyzing  the  proper  form  and  content  of 
the  prayers  themselves.  A  prayer  that  did  not  edify  was  failing  in  one  of  its  basic  functions. 

If  prayer  functioned  like  an  oration,  seeking  to  convert  the  listener,  it  could  be  analyzed 
with  such  traditional  rhetorical  categories  as  conquestio,  amplificatio,  argumentatio  and 
expostulatio,  addressing  God  with  all  the  devices  for  persuading  a  powerful  human  ruler. ^^ 
He  could  be  aroused  and  flattered.  The  petition  must  be  shown  to  be  in  accord  with  His 
power,  with  His  will,  with  His  customary  action,  and  with  His  obligations,  i.e.,  in  this  case 
His  obligations  to  His  own  promises,  not  to  man's  merit.  All  of  this  was  appropriate  to 
the  form  of  prayer,  to  make  a  more  persuasive  appeal  for  God's  favor,  but  in  reality  every- 
thing was  designed  not  to  change  God  but  to  transform  the  inner  attitudes  of  the  one 
offering  the  prayer.  In  other  words,  the  character  of  prayer  was  really  determined  by  the 
human  listeners;  God  would  respond  to  the  resulting  deeper  sincerity  and  ernestness.^^ 
Praise  made  the  believer  more  appreciative  of  God's  greatness;  confession  made  him  more 
aware  of  his  need  for  forgiveness.  Devices  to  arouse  God's  attention  were  really  to  stimu- 
late man's  vigor  and  by  professing  trust  in  God's  promises  alone  man  was  warned  not  to 
abscribe  anything  to  himself  but  to  glory  in  God  alone.  Likewise  calling  upon  God  to  keep 
His  promises  was  designed  to  strengthen  man's  trust  in  His  goodness,  and  entreating  Him 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  His  Son  was  to  deepen  an  awareness  of  the  true  and  only 
source  of  salvation. 
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For  our  Humanist  some  forms  of  prayer  were  clearly  more  edifying  than  others.  For 
instance,  a  prayer  needed  to  be  properly  addressed.  If  aid  was  sought  against  various 
enemies,  that  petition  should  be  directed  to  the  Father;  if  reconciliation,  to  the  Son;  if 
strength,  to  the  Holy  Spirit.^  In  general  the  prayer  should  be  addressed  to  that  aspect 
of  the  divine  that  was  appropriate  to  the  particular  request  in  question,  as  in  the  pattern, 
send  wisdom,  Oh  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Father.  Erasmus'  own  prayers  were  all  carefully 
and  appropriately  addressed.'® 

For  the  same  reasons  Erasmus  was  concerned  about  the  language  used  in  praying.  While 
the  believer  was  not  restricted  to  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases.'^  As  in  a  humanist  oration,  correct  language  did 
make  a  difference.  The  inspired  words  of  the  Bible  were  not  only  safer,  but  they  were  also 
more  efficacious,  for  the  words  themselves  possessed  a  certain  energeia  and  God  recognized 
His  own  words  more  freely.  Or  turned  around,  according  to  Erasmus'  principle,  this  is  to 
say  that  Biblical  words  had  a  power  to  stimulate  the  inner  man  and  strengthen  his  confidence 
that  he  would  be  heard.  Still  Erasmus  did  not  rule  out  the  simple  words  of  the  sincere  heart, 
and  also  recommended  the  collects  of  the  early  Church  as  excellent  models  of  compact, 
sincere  expression.'^ 

Beside  these  factors,  Erasmus  also  favored  short  prayers  appropriate  to  the  context,  as 
already  noted,  and  he  mentioned  the  need  for  correct  order,  although  he  failed  to  develop 
that  factor  apart  from  pointing  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  supreme  model.  Even  more  im- 
portant, however,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  its  function  in  defining  correct  con- 
tent.'' Effective  prayer  needed  to  be  correct  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form.  Many  aroused 
God's  wrath  by  praying  for  the  wrong  things,  such  as  the  injury  of  an  enemy.  Only  those 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  permissible  and  in  accord  with  God's  promises; 
praying  for  one's  personal  advantage  was  never  justified  unless  it  was  subordinate  to  the 
desire  to  serve  God  more  effectively.  Those  who  prayed  for  health  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
world  more  fully  were  wrong  and  unchristian. 

In  summary,  we  can  conclude  that  although  he  was  largely  working  with  traditional 
materials,  Erasmus  did  come  up  with  a  characteristic  approach  to  prayer  that  was  consis- 
tent with  his  interpretation  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  relationship  between  God  and 
Man.  Prayer  played  a  vital  function  in  the  process  of  moral  transformation  that  was  the 
essence  of  being  Christian.  It  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  morality  or  even  sharply  separ- 
ated from  it.  Indeed  it  worked  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  build  up  the  moral  man, 
through  securing  God's  help  in  the  midst  of  human  weakness  and  through  edification.  It 
had  the  distinctive  role  of  helping  to  bring  about  the  very  changes  that  it  sought  from 
God.  Such  an  approach  was  clearly  different  from  the  mystical  understanding  of  prayer. 
It  did  not  seek  ecstasy;  it  did  not  rise  above  a  concern  for  petition,  and  yet  it  had  its  own 
type  of  profundity  and  deep  sense  of  God's  reality  and  man's  need.  Such  an  approach  also 
differed  from  Luther  and  did  not  share  Luther's  effort  to  eliminate  merit  and  to  eliminate 
a  concern  for  quality  in  prayer.  While  thus  refusing  to  go  along  with  the  new  Lutheran 
position,  Erasmus  did  not  accept  everything  in  the  older  Catholic  tradition  either  but 
picked  and  chose  those  elements  that  were  consistent  with  his  vision  of  Christian  Human- 
ism. The  introduction  of  Humanistic  rhetoric  was  the  climax  of  that  effort  at  synthesis. 

In  other  words,  the  distinctiveness  of  Erasmus'  approach  to  prayer  lies  in  his  integration 
of  prayer  with  the  process  of  moral  elevation.  Moral  elevation  was  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  life,  and  it  meant  a  change  of  inner  attitudes,  the  raising  of  one's  sight  from  immediate, 
selfish  desires  to  a  more  noble  and  exalted  concern  for  the  common  welfare  of  all  of  God's 
sons.^"^  Consequently  Erasmus  stressed  the  proper  form  and  the  moralizing  content  of 
prayer,  so  that  it  would  in  fact  be  elevating.  Consequently  his  prayers  often  seemed  abstract 
and  formal,  because  the  elevating  function  took  precedence  over  the  need  for  personal 
expressiveness,  in  sharp  contrast  with  Luther's  concrete  and  personal  pattern.  This  priority 
of  elevation  also  explained  why  Erasmus  saw  no  major  difference  between  private  and 
public  prayer.  The  moral  function  of  prayer  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

In  conclusion  to  further  clarify  Erasmus'  originality,  one  might  ask  whether  he  has  in 
fact  developed  a  new  approach  to  prayer  suitable  to  Christian  Humanism,  or  whether  he 
has  not  largely  drawn  his  insights  from  the  Devotio  Moderna.  A  thorough  answer  to  this 
question  would  require  a  detailed  comparison  of  Erasmus  with  the  major  Devotio  writers, 
something  impossible  at  this  point,  but  a  few  brief  comments  might  still  be  in  order.  In  so 
far  as  Erasmus  was  concerned  with  the  purity  of  intention,  with  ernestness,  sincerity,  in- 
wardness, and  humility,  he  was  following  the  main  line  of  Devotio  tradition. ^^  In  so  far 
as  he  also  had  a  tendency  to  see  prayer  as  a  form  of  meditation,  a  way  of  controlling  and 
changing  inner  attitudes  and  feehngs,  here  too  he  was  in  accord  with  Devotio  tradition, 
where  meditation  was  of  central  concern.  Nevertheless  for  Erasmus  the  type  and  function 
of  meditation  has  shifted  significantly.  Whereas  for  the  Devotio  meditation  was  in  a  sense 
an  end  in  itself,  designed  to  cultivate  the  affections,  to  stimulate  an  intense  attachment  to 
God  that  made  all  else  of  little  importance,  for  Erasmus  meditation  was  subordinated  to 
morality,  designed  to  establish  and  maintain  higher  moral  ideals  and  motivation.  Conse- 
quently Erasmus'  approach  had  a  distinctly  this-worldly  cast  in  contrast  to  the  other-world- 
liness  of  the  Devotio.  While  both  would  oppose  empty  formalistic  prayer,  Erasmus  was 
concerned  with  prolixity,  with  excessive  time  devoted  to  prayer  at  the  expense  of  moral 
responsibility,  whereas  the  Devotio  sought  to  extend  prayer  as  greatly  as  possible  and 
favored  a  simplified  life  where  activity  would  not  disrupt  meditation.  While  Erasmus 
turned  to  rhetoric  for  guidance  and  inspiration,  seeing  the  prayer  itself  as  a  kind  of  per- 
suasive exhortation,  the  Devotio,  particularly  with  Mauburnus  and  Gansfort,  turned  to 
various  systems  or  schema  for  controlling  and  disciplining  the  mind.  Whereas  Erasmus 
saw  all  of  prayer  as  petition  or  subordinate  to  petition,  the  Devotio  sought  to  rise  above 
petition  to  adoration.  In  other  words,  while  both  envisioned  the  Christian  life  as  a  process 
of  growth  in  cooperation  with  divine  grace,  Erasmus  saw  it  as  growth  of  moral  character 
in  service  to  God  while  the  Devotio  saw  rather  the  growth  of  the  devout  soul  in  inner  pre- 
occupation with  God,  and  each  developed  an  understanding  of  prayer  appropriate  to  their 
basic  orientation.  Each  type  of  prayer  had  its  own  legitimacy,  its  own  profound  sense  of 
God's  reality  and  a  warmth  of  human  feeling  in  response  to  that  reality,  and  yet  they  were 
different.  Erasmus  had  no  desire  to  break  sharply  with  the  devotional  heritage  of  the 
Church  and  yet  he  did  significantly  reformulate  it  to  fit  a  new  context. 
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Cranmer  and  the  Controversy  Surrounding  Publication  of 
Certayne  Sermons  or  Homilies  (1 547) 


Ronald  B.  Bond 

The  attempt  of  the  English  church  during  the  sixteenth  century  to  vindicate  Henry's 
split  with  Rome  was,  of  course,  a  long  and  gradual  process  toward  viable  Anglicanism,  a 
process  which  included  translations  of  the  scriptures  and  some  ancillary  texts  such  as 
Erasmus'  Paraphrases  into  the  vernacular,  the  formulation  of  a  new  service  of  worship 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  evolution  of  what  came  to  be  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  and  the  welding  together  of  sacred  and  secular  power  in  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  whether  he  be  called  Supreme  Head  or  Supreme  Governor  of  the  native  church. 
In  addition,  the  church  —  if  we  can  use  that  collective  term  to  refer  to  Cranmer,  Jewel, 
Parker,  Hooker,  Whitgift  and  other  learned  and  lesser  men  who  effectively  exercised  both 
religious  and  political  influence  —  produced  several  formal  justifications  of  the  course 
which  it  was  charting,  the  most  memorable  of  which  are  Jewel's  Apologia  Ecclesiae  Angli- 
canae  (1562)  and  Hooker's  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (1593).  The  doctrinal  compromise 
eventually  achieved,  however,  was  not  won  easily.  To  the  parishioner  in  his  uncomfortable 
pew,  adherence  to  a  new  and  distinctive  sort  of  Christianity  meant  accepting,  sometimes 
reluctantly,  the  doctrinal  and  liturgical  reforms  worked  out  by  men  who  understandably 
sought  to  impose  their  sophisticated  views  on  people  far  less  educated  in  the  subtleties  of 
theological  thought  and  far  more  emotionally  committed  to  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  raised. 

How  to  instruct  the  nation  in  the  doctrinal  changes  crucial  to  protestantism  became 
then  a  principal  question  for  the  early  English  reformers.  Uniformity  and  consistency  of 
belief  were  obviously  desirable  and  in  an  atmosphere  where  not  even  bishops  could  agree 
on  just  who  were  protestants  and  who  papists,  these  goals  could  be  reached  only  by  em- 
phasizing standardized  methods  of  religious  tuition.  Successive  convocations,  for  instance, 
urged  that  a  strictly  protestant  grammar  book  be  used  in  the  schools  so  that  young  child- 
ren would  not  be  tainted  with  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  "popish"  beliefs.^  A  far  more 
important  result,  however,  of  the  need  felt  for  religious  uniformity  was  the  role  given 
preaching,  a  relatively  minor  aspect  of  the  old  religion,  which  was  recognized  by  English 
and  continental  reformers  alike  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  new  service  and  a  primary  instru- 
ment for  popular  religious  instruction.  But  the  reformers'  attempts  to  use  the  pulpit  ef- 
fectively had  first  to  contend  with  the  shortage  of  qualified  preachers  and  the  abundance 
of  men  who  could  preach,  but  who  could  not  in  conscience  comply  with  the  proposed 
doctrinal  changes.  Consequently,  as  a  response  to  the  need  which  Cranmer  and  the  other 
Henrician  reformers  saw  for  nation-wide  assimilation  of  particularized  protestant  beliefs, 
the  first  book  of  homilies  was  conceived.  My  purpose  is  to  describe  the  history  of  these 
homilies  and  some  contemporary  reactions  to  them,  since  historians  of  sixteenth  century 
religious  thought,  perhaps  because  references  are  widely  dispersed,  have  not  given  them 
the  attention  they  seem  to  deserve. 

I 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  fresh  from  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Matthews  Bible  and  the 
Great  Bible,  was  at  work  on  sermons  in  the  vernacular  as  early  as  1539.  A  letter  of  that 
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year  from  John  Butler  and  other  English  churchmen  to  Conrad  Pellican  and  the  Helvetian 
reformers  states  that  the  archbishop  "is  now  wholly  employed  in  instructing  the  people 
and  in  composing  discourses  in  English,  which  our  clergy  are  to  use  instead  of  those  Latin 
ones  which  they  have  hitherto  prated  in  their  churches  like  so  many  parrots."^  The  first 
great  task  of  the  English  church  was  to  make  the  scriptures  available  to  all  men;  the  second 
was  to  provide  edification  which  the  clergy,  many  of  them  with  small  Latin,  could  convey 
to  their  even  less  well  educated  congregations. 

There  were  men,  however,  "for  whom  Latin  was  the  living  language  of  learning  and 
religion  [and  who]  feared  to  desecrate  words  fraught  with  the  sacred  associations  of  cen- 
turies."' Such  was  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  conservative  reformer, 
often  called  a  Roman  Catholic  by  modern  historians,  who  in  the  convocation  of  1542 
presented  a  list  of  ninety-nine  words  from  the  Vulgate  which  he  considered  too  significant 
to  change.^  The  battle  lines  between  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  were  clearly  drawn:  the  one 
believed  firmly  in  the  accessibility  of  all  to  the  scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  writings,  the 
other  felt  with  equal  conviction  that  certain  words  would  be  unnecessarily  prophaned  if 
tradition  were  disregarded.  On  this  as  on  the  other  issues  over  which  they  argued,  Cranmer 
can  be  characterized  as  an  innovator  who  sought  the  best  way  to  impel  the  common  people 
to  religious  zeal  and  theological  rectitude;  Gardiner,  as  the  cautious  reactionary  adamant 
about  preserving  the  old  mysteries  against  the  onslaught  of  mere  expediency. 

In  the  same  year  of  1542  when  Gardiner  put  forward  his  list  of  sacred  words,  Cranmer, 
who  had  perhaps  originally  planned  to  write  a  complete  series  of  sermons  in  the  vernacular, 
proposed  that  the  bishops  undertake  jointly  the  burden  of  producing  homilies  "for  stai  of 
such  errours  as  were  then  by  ygnorant  preachers  sparkeled  among  the  people."^  Gardiner, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  agreed  to  this  plan,  but  since  it  did  not  receive  royal  approval  it 
was  dropped.  We  have  no  record  of  the  projected  homilies  for  the  period  from  1542-1547. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  King's  Book  (1543)  was  published  and  the  credal  statements 
contained  therein  subscribed  to  by  both  Gardiner  and  Cranmer. 

In  the  months  following  Henry's  death  on  January  28,  1547  Cranmer  revived  the  defunct 
plan  for  homilies  and  wrote  to  Gardiner  asking  him  to  contribute  one.  Gardiner,  pleased 
that  the  King's  Book  had  settled,  for  him  at  least,  the  debates  over  the  real  presence,  justi- 
fication, and  the  species  of  the  sacraments,  refused,  and  maintained  emphatically  that  homi- 
lies were  superfluous  since  "God  gave  our  late  soverayne  lorde  the  gyfte  of  pacificacion 
in  those  matters,  which,  establyshed  by  his  Hyghnes  authoryty  in  the  Convocacion,  extyn- 
guished  our  devises  [plans  for  homilies] ,  and  remayneth  of  force  with  your  Grace. "^  He 
broadcast  his  criticisms  of  the  proposal  in  long  letters  not  just  to  Somerset,  but  to  Cranmer 
himself,  and  although  Cranmer's  letters  have  not  survived,  we  can  reconstruct  the  main 
points  in  the  controversy  from  Gardiner's  alone.  Cranmer  apparently  had  indicated  that 
the  homilies  ought  to  clarify  the  doctrine  of  justification,  a  doctrine  whose  handling  in 
the  King's  Book  he  deemed  ambiguous.  On  this  contentious  point  Gardiner  accused  Cran- 
mer of  hypocrisy,  reminding  him  that  he  had  assented  to  the  book  in  1543  and  had  caused 
it  to  be  read  in  his  diocese  for  the  past  four  years.  Against  Cranmer's  claim  that  English 
congregations  were  fed  up  with  the  vestiges  of  medieval  sermons,  the  Legenda  Aurea  and 
Mirk's  Liber  Festivalis,  Gardiner  retorted  on  two  fronts.  He  asserted  his  ignorance  of  the 
Legend  and  the  Festival  and  with  considerable  equivocation  continued:  "And  I  thinke  not 
impossible  but  there  may  be  in  them  many  foolish,  lying  tales;  and  I  would  wish  Christ's 
religion  cleansed  and  purged  from  all  tales,  but  so  as  Christ  said,  as  with  the  cockle  the 
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wheat  were  not  pulled  up  by  the  root  also."^  Gardiner  was  also  dubious  that  the  people 
should  be  any  more  attentive  to  new  sermons  than  they  had  been  to  the  old:  ".  .  .  such 
as  be  most  rude  ...  be  after  led  to  good  lyfe  by  imitation  rather  than  hearing.  They  move 
in  the  body  of  the  church  with  much  simplicity.  And  when  they  have  heard  words  spoken 
in  the  pulpit  they  report  they  were  good  and  very  good  and  wondrous  good  .  .  .  but  what 
they  were  .  .  .  they  cannot  tell  .  .  .  ."^  Finally,  he  attacked  the  capacity  of  preaching  to 
promote  consistent  doctrine.  Among  the  people  "yt  is  a  common  fation  to  aske  who 
preacheth,  so  as  the  awdyence  encreasyth  by  the  man  that  preacheth,  and  not  by  the 
matter."^  He  describes  a  church  blessed  with  both  good  singing  and  outstanding  preach- 
ing which  nonetheless  attracts  congregations  of  less  than  twenty.  Rather  than  consistency, 
then,  homilies  written  by  several  hands  could  only  result  in 

.  .  .  contencion  and  altercacion,  without  al  frute  or  edification.  And  thusmoch  for 
example  of  trouble  in  homylies,  which  thiese  fyue  yeres  have  rested  without  any 
buysines,  and  the  people  wel  doon  their  dueties,  I  trust,  to  God  in  heven,  and  knowe 
wel  to  ther  souverain  lord  in  earth.  And  our  souverain  lord  that  governed  them  with- 
out thiese  omylies,  goen  to  heven,  whither,  I  trust  we  and  the  people  shall  goo  after, 
although  we  trouble  them  with  noo  homilies.  ^^ 

Scintillating  with  trenchant  wit  and  subtle  casuistry,  these  letters  brighten  the  dullness 
which  surrounds  the  homilies  for  many  historians  and  show  just  how  seriously  their  in- 
ception was  taken  in  the  1540's. 

On  July  31,  1547,  Gardiner's  protests  notwithstanding,  the  king's  official  printer, 
Richard  Grafton,  brought  out  Certayne  Sermons,  or  homilies,  appoynted  by  the  kynges 
Maiestie,  to  be  declared  and  redde,  by  all  persones.  Vicars,  or  Curates,  euery  Sondaye  in 
their  churches,  where  they  haue  Cure.  The  book  contains  twelve  homilies,  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  of  which  were  written  by  Cranmer.  These  are  the  central  sermons  theo- 
logically, as  they  deal  with  salvation,  faith  and  good  works.  Cranmer  declares  that  faith 
alone  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  salvation,  but  in  trying  to  accommodate  to  some 
degree  the  Catholic  teaching,  he  further  states  that  good  works  spring  from  a  lively  faith 
and  that  no  truly  Christian  man  can  avoid  performing  charitable  actions  emanating  from 
his  faith.  Thomas  Becon,  Cranmer's  chaplain,  wrote  the  sermon  excoriating  whoredom 
and  adultery  and  John  Harpesfield  wrote  of  the  misery  of  mankind.  Tentative  attributions 
for  the  other  sermons  assign  homilies  on  the  reading  of  holy  scripture  and  on  the  fear  of 
death  to  Cranmer;  "Against  Swearing  and  Periury"  to  Becon,  whose  condoning  of  oath- 
taking  was  anathema  to  the  Anabaptists;  "Of  Christian  Love  and  Charity,"  the  most 
Roman  Catholic  in  its  tendencies,  to  Bishop  Bonner;  and  "Against  Strife  and  Contention" 
to  Latimer.  The  authors  of  the  homilies  on  obedience  and  on  the  declining  from  God 
have  not  been  identified.  It  is  likely,  nonetheless,  that  Cranmer  exerted  a  controlling 
hand  over  them  all.^^ 

To  enforce  the  reading  of  these  homilies,  the  thirty-second  of  the  Injunctions,^^  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day  as  the  homilies,  stated  that 

.  .  .  because  through  lack  of  preachers  in  many  places  of  the  king's  realms  and  domin- 
ions, the  people  continue  in  ignorance  and  blindness,  all  persons,  vicars  and  curates 
shall  read  in  their  churches  every  Sunday  one  of  the  homilies,  which  are  and  shall  be 
set  forth  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  king's  authority,  in  such  sort  as  they  shall  be 
appointed  to  do  in  the  preface  of  the  same.^' 
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The  instructions  of  the  preface  to  which  this  injunction  refers  command  parsons  to  read 

them 

.  .  .  playnly  and  distinctely,  in  suche  ordre,  as  they  stande  in  the  boke,  (except  any 
Sermon  bee  preached)  and  then  for  that  cause  onely  and  for  none  other,  the  reading 
of  the  sayde  Homélie,  to  be  differed  vnto  the  nexte  Sondaye  folowyng.  And  when 
the  foresayde  boke  of  Homélies  is  redde  ouer,  the  Kynges  Maiesties  pleasure  is,  that 
the  same  be  repeted  &  redde  agayn,  in  suche  lyke  sorte,  as  was  before  prescribed,  vnto 
such  tyme  as  his  graces  pleasure  shall  further  be  knowen  in  thys  behalfe.^'^ 

Mandatory  for  all  parishes,  to  be  read  again  and  again,  the  homilies  were  the  fulfillment 
of  Cranmer's  plan  to  impose  upon  all  of  England  a  standard  set  of  beliefs.  As  Rickey  and 
Stroup  have  said  in  their  introduction  to  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  sermons,  "these  Homi- 
lies were  probably,  next  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  known  and  as  influential 
as  any  writings  produced  between  1547  and  1640. "^^  We  turn  now  to  the  reception  of 
the  homilies  and  to  the  controversies  which  they  continued  to  provoke. 


Churchwardens  immediately  began  to  procure  the  book  for  their  parishes  at  the  cost, 
according  to  the  records  of  St.  Ewen's,  Bristol,  of  1  s.  8  d.l6  jhe  printers  strained  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  in  these  early  years:  Grafton  published  two  separate  editions  in  1547, 
one  in  each  of  1548  and  1549;  Whitchurche  produced  an  edition  on  August  20,  1547  and 
separate  issues  bearing  the  dates  August  20  and  November  5,  1547.^^  Both  Whitchurche 
and  Jhon  Oswen,  whose  shop  was  in  Worcester,  brought  out  editions  in  1549.  By  1687, 
the  first  book  of  homilies  had  appeared  in  twenty -two  editions. 

The  homilies  were  virtually  the  only  discourses  delivered  from  English  pulpits,  for  the 
King  was  quick  to  send  unambiguous  threats  to  the  Bishops  which  said 

that  they  should  not  at  any  time  or  place  preach,  or  set  forth  unto  the  people,  any 
doctrine  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  effect  and  intent  contained  or  set  forth  in  the 
King's  highness'  homilies;  neither  yet  should  admit  or  give  license  to  preach  to  any 
within  their  diocese,  but  to  such  as  they  should  know  or  at  least  assuredly  trust,  would 
do  the  same;  and  if  at  any  time,  by  hearing  or  by  report  proved,  they  should  perceive 
the  contrary,  they  should  then  incontinent  not  only  inhibit  that  person  so  offending, 
but  also  punish  him,  and  revoke  their  license.^* 

This  injunction  along  with  visitation  articles*^  which  specifically  inquired  whether  preach- 
ers had  in  fact  been  reading  the  homilies  ought  to  have  been  a  successful  deterrent  to  recal- 
citrant Catholics  and  independent  thinkers.  But  imposition  of  the  homilies  continued  to 
be  difficult.  In  April,  1548,  a  royal  proclamation  stipulated  that,  the  homilies  excepted, 
no  sermons  could  be  delivered  unless  the  preacher  so  doing  were  licensed  by  the  King, 
Somerset,  or  Cranmer.  A  month  later,  the  king  forbade  licensed  preachers  themselves 

...  to  preach  or  stir  the  people  in  open  and  common  preachings  of  sermons,  by  any 
means,  that  the  devout  and  godly  homilies  might  the  better  in  the  meanwhile  sink  into 
his  subjects'  hearts,  and  be  learned  the  sooner,  the  people  not  being  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  seditious  and  contentious  preaching,  while  every  man  according  to  his  zeal,  some 
better,  some  worse,  goeth  about  to  set  out  his  own  fantasy,  and  to  draw  the  people  to 
his  opinion.^^ 
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The  struggle  which  Cranmer  had  waged  to  get  the  homilies  written  and  published  was  now 
succeeded  by  an  even  more  serious  one  to  get  them  accepted. 

The  resistance  was  headed,  naturally,  by  Gardiner,  still  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had 
opposed  the  homilies  in  principle  and  who  now  became  the  chief  adversary  of  the  published 
book.  Writing,  in  Somerset's  absence,  to  the  Privy  Council,  Gardiner  laid  out  his  case  with 
curt  simplicity,  basing  his  objections  on  the  incompatibility  of  the  Homilies  with  the  King's 
Book.^^  Neither  could  Gardiner  understand  how  priests  could  be  expected  to  reconcile 
the  numerous  discrepancies  between  the  teachings  of  the  Homilies  and  the  Paraphrases  on 
the  Gospels,  both  of  which  the  Injunctions  had  made  required  reading.  "The  booke  of  the 
homélies  teacheth  faith  to  exclude  charitie  in  the  office  of  justification.  Erasmus  Paraphrasi; 
teacheth  faith  to  have  charitie  joyned  with  him  in  justification.  The  boke  of  homélies  teach- 
eth how  men  may  swere.  The  Paraphrasis  teacheth  the  contrarie  verye  extremlye."^^  Gardir 
er's  analysis  of  inconsistencies,  "as  contrarye  as  'includethe'  is  contrarie  to  'excludethe'" 
goes  on  to  censure  mistranslations  of  the  fathers,  misinterpretations  of  the  scriptures,  and 
diverse  teachings  on  remission  of  sin  and  on  the  reverence  of  bread,  palms  and  candles.  In 
a  second  letter,  he  offered  a  new  reason  for  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  and 
his  rejection  of  the  homilies:  the  King's  Book  had  been  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament 
and  to  hold  views  in  opposition  to  it,  views  such  as  the  Homilies  were  promulgating,  was 
clearly  illegal.  Since  Gardiner  was  a  man  of  immense  importance,  the  council,  not  wishing 
him  to  spread  dissent  further,  had  to  put  him  in  prison,  as  it  also  put  Bonner,  who  later 
recanted  his  opposition  and  accepted  the  homilies.  Gardiner's  protests  were  protests  he 
would  have  written,  he  says,  with  the  blood  of  his  heart,  could  he  have  done  so,  and  al- 
though they  brought  him  into  favour  with  Mary,  they  almost  made  him  a  martyr  under 
Edward. 

Although  Cranmer  had  to  contend  at  home  with  Gardiner's  animosity  and  with  the 
problems  of  getting  preachers  to  restrict  themselves  to  reading  only  the  homilies  from 
their  pulpits,  heartening  news  came  from  abroad.  Martin  Bucer,  the  Strassbourg  reformer 
with  whom  Cranmer  had  been  on  friendly  terms  for  several  years,  published  in  1548  his 
Gratulatio  Martini  Buceri  ad  ecclesiam  Anglicanum.^^  Bucer  was  encouraged  by  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  homilies  convinced  him  the  English  church  was  moving. 

For  it  chaunced  now  of  late  dayes  that  youre  sermons  or  Homélies  came  vnto  oure 
handes,  wher  with  ye  godlye  &  effectiouslye  exhorte  your  people  to  the  reading  of 
holye  scripture,  and  therin  expounde  to  the  same  the  faithe  (wherby  we  holde  our 
christianitie,  &  justification  wherevpon  al  oure  healthe  consisteth  and  other  most 
holye  principles  of  our  religion,  with  a  most  godly  zeale.  [sic]   For  these  foundations 
truely  layde,  what  may  then  longe  after  wane  in  your  churches  to  the  ful  perfection 
of  Christ  hys  doctrine  and  discipline,  (sig.  Ai^) 

Not  fully  aware  perhaps  of  the  contentions  and  altercations  surrounding  Cranmer,  he  says 
that  the  restitution  of  religion  effected  by  the  homilies  meant  that  "there  can  remaine  for 
no  long  season  any  remnant  of  the  olde  leuen  in  anye  parte  of  the  ceremonyes  or  discypline 
(sig.  Ai^)  Bucer's  Gratulatio  is  a  general  commendation  of  the  homilies  which  is  specific  only 
when  lauding  the  theory  of  justification  the  English  had  adopted.  Bucer  may  very  well,  in 
fact,  have  been  congratulating  the  English  church  on  deciding  to  uphold  a  doctrine  very 
like  his  own.  According  to  William  Haugaard,  "these  instructional  sermons  expressed  a  theo 
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logical  orientation  far  closer  to  that  of  the  continental  reformers  than  the  teaching  of  any 
book  previously  authorized  in  England."^'* 

The  ordinary  parishioner,  meanwhile,  was  likely  unfamiliar  with  the  debates  which  pub- 
lication of  the  homilies  inspired.  But  behavior  during  the  reformed  service  was  as  indecorous 
as  Gardiner  had  predicted  it  would  be.  Visitation  articles  asked  "whether  any  have  used  to 
commune,  jangle  and  talk  in  the  church"  during  the  reading  of  the  homily  and  common 
prayer  and  one  of  Ridley's  injunctions  charged  wardens  to  be  vigilant  against  "buying, 
selling,  gaming,  outragious  noise  or  tumult  or  any  other  idle  occupying  of  youth  in  the 
church,  church-porch  or  churchyard  during  the  time  of  common  prayer,  sermon,  or  reading 
of  the  homily. "2^  This  restlessness  is  quite  explicable.  The  unlicensed  preachers  who  were 
permitted  to  read  the  homilies  were  not  always  fluent  readers,  as  Spenser's  sardonic  com- 
ment in  "Mother  Hubberds  Tale"  illustrates: 

For  read  he  could  not  euidence,  nor  will, 

Ne  tell  a  written  word,  ne  write  a  letter, 

Ne  make  one  title  worse,  ne  make  one  better: 

Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  neede, 

Ne  yet  of  Latine,  ne  of  Greeke,  that  breede 

Doubts  mongst  Diuines,  and  difference  of  texts, 

From  whence  arise  diuersitie  of  sects. 

And  hatefull  heresies,  of  God  abhor'd: 

But  this  good  Sir  did  follow  the  plaine  word. 

Ne  medled  with  their  controuersies  vaine. 

All  his  care  was,  his  seruice  well  to  saine. 

And  to  read  Homélies  vpon  holiday  es  : 

When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  playes: 

An  easie  life,  and  fit  high  God  to  please  (11.  382-395).^^ 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  instructed  that  "all  ministers  and  readers  of  public 
prayers,  chapters,  and  homilies  shall  be  charged  to  read  leisurely,  plainly,  and  distinctly; 
and  also  such,  as  are  mean  readers,  shall  peruse  over  before,  once  or  twice  the  chapters  and 
homilies,  to  the  intent  they  may  read  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  people."^^  And 
although  the  repetition,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  year  by  year,  of  the  same  material  was  designed 
to  imprint  the  homilies  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  them,  congregations  must  be  par- 
doned if  in  the  fold  insidious  Boredom  lurked,  a  wolf  cloaked  in  piety.  For  the  homihes 
are  written  in  a  plain  style  and  are,  in  the  main,  devoid  of  the  zest  and  piquancy  which  char- 
acterized the  sermons  of  Latimer  and  perhaps  other  preachers  of  the  time  whose  work  is 
not  extant.  And  this  plainness  of  style,  though  conducive  to  ready  understanding,  must 
have  grown  wearisome.  Ironically,  Latimer  himself,  as  an  old  man,  gives  us  the  best  con- 
temporary account  of  how  the  church  at  large  reacted  to  incessant  exposure  to  the  Certayne 
Sermons  in  a  description  unprejudiced  by  his  possible  authorship  of  one  of  them.  Preaching 
before  the  King  he  says: 

Some  call  them  homehes,  and  indeed  so  they  may  be  well  called,  for  they  are  homely 
handled.  For  though  the  priest  read  them  never  so  well,  yet  if  the  parish  like  them  not, 
there  is  such  talk  and  babbling  in  the  church  that  nothing  can  be  heard;  and  if  the  parish 
be  good  and  the  priest  naught,  he  will  so  hack  it  and  chop  it,  that  it  were  as  good  for 
them  to  be  without  it,  for  any  word  that  shall  be  understood.  And  yet  (the  more  pity) 
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this  is  suffered  of  your  Grace's  bishops,  in  their  dioceses,  unpunished.  But  I  will  be  a 
suitor  to  your  grace,  that  ye  will  give  your  bishops  charge  ere  they  go  home,  upon  their 
allegiance,  to  look  better  to  their  flock,  and  to  see  your  Majesty's  Injunctions  better 
kept. 28 

Perhaps  Shakespeare's  parish  was  one  which  Latimer  would  have  described  thus,  for  after 
Celia's  long  speech  in  As  You  Like  It,  Rosalind  says,  "O  most  gentle  Jupiter  [often  emendec 
to  'pulpiter']  what  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withall,  and 
never  cried,  'Have  patience,  good  people'".  (III.  ii.  149) 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Edwardian  homilies  need  only  be  treated  briefly  here. 
During  Cranmer's  lifetime  controversy  continued  over  the  doctrinal  substance  of  the  book, 
particularly  over  the  relationship  of  justification  to  good  works.  In  1549  and  1550,  Bucer, 
now  living  in  England,  enraged  Dr.  John  Young,  later  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  by  asserting 
in  a  public  disputation  that  "the  good  works  which  any  seem  to  do  before  justification  have 
the  nature  of  sin."^^  In  the  ensuing  exchange,  Bucer  enlisted  against  Young  the  support 
of  the  homilies'  teaching  and  Young  was  eventually  forced  to  concede  that  he  was  "pressed 
hard"  with  the  homilies  even  though  he  had  previously  subscribed  to  them.  We  see  here 
that  after  only  three  years  some  regarded  the  homilies  as  statements  of  official  doctrine. 

Mary's  ascension  to  the  throne  brought  an  end  to  such  open  debates,  for  by  royal  pro- 
clamation the  homilies  were  suppressed.  Her  visitation  articles  of  1554  demanded  "whether 
there  be  any  printer  or  seller  of  books  that  hath  since  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  majesty's 
reign  printed  or  sold  the  books  of  the  schismatical  and  slanderous  communion,  the  like 
homilies,  and  such  other  books,  having  in  them  heretical  and  damnable  opinions  .  .  .  ."^^ 
Mary,  however,  and  her  papal  legate,  Reginald  Pole,  recognized  the  value  of  homilies  for 
maintaining  orthodoxy.  Pole's  Constitutiones  decree  that  since  inexperienced  preachers 
prevailed,  homilies  should  be  read,  and  the  Roman  Catholics'  scheme  for  supplanting  the 
Edwardian  homilies  was  to  include  four  books  of  their  own  sermons.  The  first  was  to  con- 
fute the  errors  of  protestantism;  the  second  was  to  comprise  disquisitions  on  the  Creed, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  sacraments;  the  third  was 
to  commemorate  the  Saints'  days;  and  the  fourth  was  to  contrast  the  virtues  with  the  vices 
and  explain  the  rites  of  the  church.  This  plan  was  never  completed,  although  appended  to 
Bonner's  Catéchisme  (1555)  are  several  homilies  composed  by  Pendleton  and  Harpesfield.^^ 

When  Elizabeth  reinstated  the  Edwardian  homilies  in  1559  —  she  added  a  second  book 
in  1563  —  their  position  as  approved  declarations  of  doctrine  was  finally  secure.  During 
Elizabeth's  reign,  they  withstood  attacks  by  Puritans  such  as  Fulke  and  Cartwright  who 
wanted  preaching  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  everyday  problems  of  England  and  who 
felt  that  individual  preachers  should  be  given  more  latitude  in  interpreting  the  Word  of 
God  according  to  their  own  consciences.  They  remained  important  even  though  they  were 
burned  during  the  Northern  Rebellion  of  1569,  which  itself  occasioned  the  famous  "Homily 
Against  Wilful  Disobedience  and  Rebellion."  In  spite  of  all  controversy,  Cranmer  had  been 
successful  in  imposing  upon  the  priests  and  people  of  the  English  Church  the  homely  homi- 
lies. We  cannot  know  whether  the  Christian  faith  in  England  was  sustained  by  the  homilies 
or  by  the  more  fervent  words  of  the  few  pulpit  orators  who  were  allowed  to  preach  as  they 
saw  fit.  But  without  questioning  Cranmer's  religious  sincerity,  we  can  say  that  in  trying  to 
push  England  toward  religious  consensus  his  issuing  of  the  homilies  was  politically  astute. 
"Well  might  the  souls  of  weak  Christians  be  faint  and  feeble,  having  no  warm  meat,  but 
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the  cold  homilies  allowed  them.  But  statesmen  easily  excuse  the  matter,  finding  the  juncture 
of  time  falling  out  when  many  popish  pulpits  sounded  the  alarum  .  .  .  ."^^ 
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The  Social  Awareness  of  John  Knox: 
The  Problems  of  Poverty  and  Educational  Reform 


Richard  L.  Greaves 

In  his  recent  biography  of  John  Knox,  Professor  W.  Stanford  Reid  remarks  that  the 
Scottish  reformer  helped  to  enable  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  "through  its  care  of  the  poor 
and  control  of  education  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  society  as  a  whole. "^   In 
accurately  recognizing  Knox's  contribution  in  these  areas,  Reid  has  poignantly  reminded 
his  readers  that  Knox  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  more  than  his  advocacy  of  popular 
rebellion  against  tyrannical  sovereigns  (important  as  that  is)  and  his  opposition  to  female 
rule.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explore  further  Knox's  social  awareness  with  respect 
to  poverty  and  education,  and  additionally  to  suggest  several  sources  of  possible  influence 
on  Knox's  proposals  for  poor  relief  and  his  educational  ideas. 

I    Responsibility  for  the  Poor 

Christians,  according  to  Knox,  have  basic  social  obligations,  including  a  responsibility 
to  care  for  the  poor.  He  was  sympathetic  towards  the  needs  of  the  lower  classes,  though 
it  is  a  mistake  to  see  this  as  evidence  of  a  naturally  democratic  spirit.^  Care  for  the  poor 
has  ample  Biblical  sanction,  and  has  consequently  been  advocated  by  men  of  all  types  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  Exercising  one's  responsibility  to  help  the  lower  classes  is  as 
compatible  with  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  as  with  the  democratic  spirit. 
Knox  was  concerned  about  the  poor  because  Scripture  demanded  it  and  because  his  God 
embodied  justice  and  mercy,  which  believers  were  to  manifest  towards  the  less  fortunate 
in  society.  Although  he  conceived  of  social  obligations  primarily  in  religious  rather  than 
political  terms,  he  had  to  have  been  aware  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  poverty  for 
social  order  and  a  reformed  society. 

The  poor  had  been  an  object  of  concern  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,^  before  the  Refor- 
mation. The  provincial  council  of  1549,  for  example,  had  expressed  alarm  concerning 
misappropriation  of  endowments  for  the  poor.  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  an  early  acquaintance 
of  Knox,  blamed  the  crown  for  allowing  oppression  of  the  poor.  He  was  particularly  sym- 
pathetic towards  the  commons,  with  their  burden  of  high  rents,  church  exactions,  and 
unjust  judicial  decisions.  Knox's  probable  mentor,  John  Major,  urged  that  princes  or  com- 
munities decree  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any  beggars  and  provide  for  the  impotent. 
Prior  to  the  Reformation  "sturdy  beggars,"  who  had  no  credentials  and  roamed  the  coun- 
try demanding  assistance,  were  banned.  A  1552  edict  prohibited  a  beggar  from  pursuing 
his  trade  outside  his  own  parish.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  Knox  and  his  colleagues 
gave  some  attention  to  the  poor,  though  with  the  pressing  business  of  ecclesiastical  refor- 
mation, the  enigma  of  poverty  might  well  have  been  relegated  to  a  minor  concern.  Cer- 
tainly the  change  of  landlords  from  Catholic  to  Protestant  did  little  if  anything  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  imposed  on  tenants.  Increasing  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  poor  was 
perhaps  more  difficult  for  the  Protestant  reformers  than  procuring  desired  changes  in 
theology  and  worship.^ 

In  an  epistle  to  the  congregation  at  Berwick,  Knox  had  urged  his  fellow  Christians  to 
continue  and  even  increase  their  care  for  the  poor.  Those  able  to  work  but  preferring 
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idleness  were  not  to  receive  help,  regardless  of  their  poverty.  Orphans,  widows,  and  others 
unable  to  work  were  to  receive  aid.  Knox  promised  rewards  for  those  who  helped  the  poor, 
going  so  far  as  to  promise  eternal  life  for  those  who  were  liberal  with  their  funds.  Liberality 
towards  the  poor  was,  Knox  argued,  a  sign  that  the  elect  were  grateful  for  the  benefits  God 
had  provided  them.^  In  1556,  as  an  exile,  he  continued  to  manifest  his  concern  for  the 
poor.  "The  poore,  we  sie  altogidder  neglectit  by  the  Bischopis,  proud  Prelatis,  and  filthie 
Clargie,  who  upon  thair  awn  bellies,  licens,  and  vanitie,  consume  whatsoever  was  commandit 
to  be  bestowit  upon  the  poore."  The  remedy  which  Knox  proposed  was  to  take  the  tithes 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  and  bestow  them  on  the  Protestant  churches,  where  they  could 
be  used  to  sustain  a  godly  clergy  and  provide  necessary  relief  for  the  poor,  widows,  orphans, 
and  strangers,  "for  whais  releif,  all  sic  rentis  and  dewteis  wer  cheiflie  apoyntit  to  the  Kirk."^ 
He  pursued  this  theme  in  1558  when  he  appealed  to  the  Scottish  nobles  and  estates  to  re- 
move and  punish  the  Catholic  clergy,  "togyther  also  with  all  idle  bellies,  which  do  robbe 
and  oppresse  the  flock.  .  .  ."  The  bishops  especially  were  singled  out  and  charged  with  "the 
neglecting  of  their  office,  for  the  substance  of  the  poore,  which  unjustly  theylisurpe  and 
prodigally  they  do  spend.  .  .  ."^ 

Knox  and  his  fellow  authors  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  likewise  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  poverty.  Each  kirk  was  assigned  the  task  of  providing  for  its  own  poor,  with  aid  going 
to  widows,  orphans,  elderly,  lame,  impotent,  and  honest  persons  who  had  fallen  into  penury. 
Beggars  were  excepted,  being  recommended  for  punishment  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  was 
to  compel  able-bodied  men  to  labor.  All  persons  unable  to  work  were  to  return  to  their 
places  of  birth  or  long-time  residence  and  seek  assistance  from  the  churches  in  those  locali- 
ties. Not  all  who  were  unemployed  were  responsible  for  their  plight,  and  it  is  these  whom 
the  church  must  help.  One  method  of  assistance  was  relief  from  the  payment  of  teinds.  The 
âeacons  were  specifically  assigned  the  responsibility  of  collecting  funds  to  disperse  quarterly 
to  the  needy.  In  this  manner  Knox  and  his  fellow  framers  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  believed 
that  begging  could  be  abolished,  all  able-bodied  men  put  to  work,  and  all  needy  cared  for 
by  the  kirk.^ 

In  the  ensuing  years  there  are  various  examples  of  action  taken  by  the  Scottish  kirk  to 
care  for  the  poor.  In  1562,  for  example,  Knox  persuaded  the  Edinburgh  authorities  to  peti- 
^  tion  the  Queen  to  grant  them  the  former  Dominican  property  in  Edinburgh  as  a  site  to  erect 
v/a  hospital  for  the  poor.  Mary  agreed  in  1563,  stipulating  that  the  work  be  completed  in  ten 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  kirk  session  of  Aberdeen  ordered  compilation  of  a  poor  roll;  all 
native-born  poor  were  to  be  enrolled  "conform  to  other  godly  reformed  towns."  The  follow- 
ing year  the  General  Assembly  expressed  concern  with  the  burial  of  the  poor  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Scotland.  The  session  of  the  Assembly  held  in  June,  1565,  enacted 

for  sustentation  of  the  poor,  that  all  lands  founded  to  hospitalitie  of  old  be  restored 
agane  to  this  same  use,  and  that  all  lands,  annualrents,  or  any  other  emoluments  per- 
taining any  ways  to  the  friers  of  whatsumever  ordour,  or  annualrents,  altarages  pertain- 
ing to  Priests,  be  applyed  to  the  sustentatione  of  the  poor,  and  uphald  of  Schooles  .... 

Sometimes  the  action  of  the  church  was  less  ambitious.  In  1572,  for  example,  the  session 
of  Methlick  approved  the  purchase  of  bedclothes  for  a  bedridden  lady  on  the  condition 
that  the  clothes  be  returned  at  her  death  for  further  distribution  to  the  needy.  In  the  same 
year  the  minister  at  Aberdeen  worked  with  the  town  council  in  distributing  money  to  the 
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poor  that  had  been  collected  by  designated  representatives  who  passed  through  the  burgh 
collecting  alms  on  a  weekly  basis. ^  These  examples  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  encour- 
agements to  care  for  the  poor  which  Knox  and  his  colleagues  included  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  were  being  heeded  as  the  reformation  spread. 

Knox  manifested  a  general  concern  for  the  basic  social  obligations  of  the  Christians  in 
The  Order  and  Doctrine  of  the  General  Fast.  The  winters  of  1563-64  and  1564-65  had  been 
unusually  harsh.  Although  numerous  Protestant  ministers  were  in  financial  difficulty,  Knox 
appealed  to  them  in  December,  1565,  to  continue  their  work.  He  also  asked  the  brethren 
of  the  Congregation  to  provide  voluntary  support  for  the  ministers.  The  General  Assembly 
ordered  a  general  fast  for  the  last  Sunday  of  February,  1566,  and  the  first  Sunday  of  March. 
The  document  explaining  the  fast  is  largely  from  Knox's  hand,  and  includes  an  exhortation 
to  the  respective  classes  to  fulfil  their  social  obligations.  Christians  are  reminded  that  they 
cannot  expect  spiritual  relief  from  God  if  they  refuse  to  provide  relief  from  the  unjust 
burdens  imposed  on  their  fellow  man.  Evoking  the  concept  of  noblesse  oblige,  Knox  called 
especially  upon  earls,  lords,  barons,  burgesses,  and  artisans  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
they  gained  their  wealth.  Deceit,  unjust  dealing,  avarice,  and  unmercifulness  to  the  poor 
were  classed  by  Knox  with  murder,  adultery,  and  pride.  He  appealed  to  a  higher  law  than 
civil  statutes  as  the  standard  for  men's  conduct.  Despite  the  fact  that  earls,  lords,  barons, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  artisans  might  legally  be  making  their  excessive  profits  and  in- 
flicting undue  obligations  upon  the  poor,  divine  law  did  not  countenance  such  actions.  A 
specific  appeal  was  made  for  goods  to  be  sold  for  reasonable  prices,  recalling  the  just  price 
concept  of  the  medieval  world.  Knox  asked  the  upper  classes  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to 
their  dealings:  if  they  were  husbandmen  would  they  be  content  being  treated  as  they  were 
now  treating  laborers?  Knox  would  exempt  no  group  or  class  for  unjust  dealings:  judges, 
lawyers,  merchants,  artisans,  and  laborers  were  to  deal  justly  and  mercifully  with  their 
fellow  man.^^ 

Knox's  appeal  for  social  justice  was  certainly  not  revolutionary,  nor  was  it  a  placid  de- 
fence of  the  status  quo.  With  respect  especially  to  Knox  it  simply  is  not  true  that  "the  drive 
of  the  Reformers  against  riches  and  privilege  [was]  a  radical  move  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Diggers  and  Levellers  after  the  English  Civil  War  .  .  .  ."^^  Knox  was  no  spokesman  for 
lower  class  interests.  He  wanted  the  poor  to  be  cared  for,  but  he  advocated  nothing  like  the 
later  economic  communism  of  Gerrard  Winstanley.  More  so  than  most  other  Protestant 
reformers,  he  successfully  appealed  to  all  classes  to  conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  the  higher  law.  He  was  most  critical  of  the  social  abuses  of  the  landed  no- 
bility, lairds,  and  burgesses,  yet  within  these  classes  he  found  the  source  of  his  strongest 
support.  To  be  sure,  the  Catholic  nobles  and  lairds  were  subjected  to  more  criticism  than 
their  Protestant  counterparts,  but  even  his  Protestant  supporters  did  not  escape  criticism 
entirely.  He  called  for  justice  for  the  poor,  but  he  provoked  no  Peasants'  Revolt  which 
would  have  forced  him,  as  it  did  Luther,  to  take  sides  in  a  divisive  class  conflict.  He  had 
strong  supporters  in  the  West  of  Scotland  as  well  as  in  the  East  and  they  came  from  every 
important  social  class.  With  his  outspoken  prophetic  manner  he  offended  all  equally,  but 
permanently  affronted  no  major  class  because  of  reactionary  or  revolutionary  views.  His 
offence  was  the  offence  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  —  calling  for  justice  and  warning  of  judg- 
ment. In  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way  he  echoed  the  demand  of  Amos:  "Let  justice 
roll  down  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  everflowing  stream." 
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The  key  principles  in  Knox's  plan  for  poor  relief  —  assistance  for  the  impotent  but  not 
the  sturdy  beggar,  the  administration  of  aid  by  the  local  parishes,  and  the  compulsion  of 
able-bodied  persons  to  work  by  the  magistrate  —  reflect  Knox's  experience  with  the  Edward- 
ian system  of  poor  relief.  When  he  landed  in  England  in  March,  1549,  the  Act  of  1536  was 
in  effect.  Parish  and  municipal  authorities  had  the  responsibility  of  collecting  voluntary 
donations  in  the  churches  to  aid  the  impotent,  but  no  provisions  had  been  made  to  establish 
a  program  of  public  works  to  assist  the  able  unemployed.  A  man  or  woman  without  visible 
means  of  support  who  was  unemployed  for  a  minimum  of  three  days  was  liable  to  branding, 
enslavement,  or  imprisonment  —  harsh  terms  which  Knox  did  not  want  imitated  in  Scotland. 
The  English  themselves  were  repelled  by  the  provisions  calling  for  the  mutilation  of  beggars, 
the  whipping  of  children,  and  the  enslavement  of  people,  hence  the  Act  was  repealed  in 
1550  and  the  Act  of  1531  revived.  Under  the  latter  act  the  impotent  could  be  licensed  and 
allowed  to  beg  in  their  local  communities.  The  able-bodied  unemployed  were  whipped  and       c 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  those  who  begged  without  license  were  fined.  Both  acts  re- 
cognized the  distinction  between  sturdy  beggars  and  impotent  poor,  the  responsibility  of 
the  magistrate  to  repress  begging  by  the  able,  and  the  importance  of  voluntary  giving  in  the 
local  parishes  to  assist  the  needy,  all  of  which  were  principles  subsequently  advocated  by 
Knox  and  his  colleagues. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Geneva  Knox  appears  to  have  been  influenced  more  by  the  ideal 
than  the  administrative  details  of  poor  relief.  In  Geneva  too  the  distinction  was  made  between 
the  impotent  poor  and  the  sturdy  beggar.  The  Ordinances  of  1541  prohibited  begging  and 
charged  the  deacons  with  administration  of  the  system  of  poor  relief.  The  focus  of  the  latter 
was  the  Hôpital-Général,  which  provided  facilities  for  orphans  and  the  elderly,  shelter  and 
food  for  visitors  unable  to  afford  lodging,  and  food  for  distribution  each  week  to  poor  house- 
holds. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  system  is  the  degree  of  lay  control,  vested 
in  the  four  procureurs,  who  administered  the  Hôpital,  and  one  hospitallier,  who  supervised 
the  actual  care  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Knox  proposed  a  similar  establishment 
for  Edinburgh,  though  he  favored  a  strong  degree  of  lay  involvement  in  administering  the 
system  of  poor  relief.  What  must  especially  have  impressed  Knox  was  the  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  to  aid  the  impotent  poor  which  prevailed  in  Calvin's  Geneva. ^^ 

II    Educational  Reform 

Apart  from  his  contribution  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  Knox  has  relatively  little  to  say 
in  his  extant  writings  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  his  treatise  on  predestination  (published 
in  1560)  he  argued  that  a  man  educated  in  languages  and  the  writings  of  godly  men  was 
better  able  to  avoid  error  and  more  apt  to  teach  the  truth  effectively  than  a  man  without 
such  knowledge.  Yet  in  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1564  he  asserted  that  "worldly 
wisdom"  played  a  role  in  the  maintenance  of  idolatry  and  the  betrayal  of  truth.  Education 
was  important,  but  it  had  to  be  the  right  kind  of  education  —  one  governed  by  Biblical  pre-      É 
cepts.  In  his  Brief  Exhortation  to  England  in  1559  Knox  had  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
education  for  the  preservation  of  Protestantism,  urging  the  founding  of  schools  in  all  English 
cities  and  major  towns.  He  insisted,  however,  that  the  oversight  of  these  schools  be  committed 
to  the  magistrates  and  godly  learned  men.  He  clearly  believed  in  the  danger  of  allowing  men 
not  devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause  to  teach  in  the  educational  system.  ^^ 
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The  difficulties  posed  by  education  to  Knox's  cause  were  made  manifest  to  him  in  1572. 
The  Regent  Moray  had  been  assassinated  in  1570  by  a  Hamilton,  and  Knox  had  subsequently 
criticized  all  the  Hamiltons  from  his  pulpit  in  St.  Andrews.  Archibald  Hamilton  thereupon 
refused  to  attend  Knox's  sermons.  When  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  discipline,  Hamilton 
appealed,  as  an  undergraduate,  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  for  protection.  Archbishop 
John  Douglas,  Rector  of  the  University,  and  others  approached  Knox  to  resolve  the  conflict. 
Knox  protested  in  July,  1572,  contending  that  no  school  or  university  had  the  right  to  judge 
the  church.  Alluding  to  the  medieval  universities,  he  warned  that  universities  had  a  record 
of  opposing  the  church  in  the  past.  Within  a  month  he  wrote  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Perth,  urging  them  above  all  else  to  "preserve  the  church  from  the  bondage  of  the  universi- 
ties." The  universities  were  to  govern  themselves  in  accord  with  Christian  standards,  and  the 
church  was  to  keep  them  within  its  jurisdiction  to  guarantee  that  those  standards  were  main- 
tained.^'* Any  assessment  of  Knox's  contribution  to  education  must  keep  this  in  mind.  Like 
nearly  all  the  reformers,  he  was  definitely  not  a  champion  of  intellectual  inquiry.  The  univer- 
sities and  schools  were  to  be  ecclesiastically  censured,  as  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  preser 
the  integrity  of  the  faith  and  propagate  Christian  truth  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Knox  and 
his  colleagues. 

The  section  on  education  in  the  Book  of  Disciplined^  is  one  of  the  more  substantial  achie 
ments  of  the  Reformation  period.  Knox  and  his  associates  attempted  to  set  forth  in  some 
detail  a  plan  for  Scotland  that  manifested  the  educational  aims  he  had  outlined  in  his  Brief 
Exhortation  to  England.  The  educational  system  the  Scottish  reformers  envisaged  was  thor- 
oughly religious  in  its  philosophy  and  aims:  education  was  to  train  youth  to  be  godly  and 
virtuous.  The  churches  in  the  Scottish  towns  were  to  have  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
schoolmasters.  The  churches  in  the  countryside,  following  tradition,  were  to  entrust  the 
education  of  their  children  to  ministers  or  readers,  who  were  now  to  be  responsible  for  basic 
education  and  the  Calvinist  catechism.  Every  major  town  was  to  have  a  college  or  grammar 
school  for  instruction  in  the  arts,  especially  logic,  rhetoric,  and  languages.  Sufficient  teachers 
and  stipends  were  to  be  provided  for  these  colleges.  Scholarships  were  to  be  furnished  for 
poor  students,  with  the  church  playing  the  key  role  in  supplying  funds. 

All  children  were  to  be  given  an  education,  regardless  of  their  socio-economic  status. 
Parents  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  their  children  from  receiving  an  education  in 
order  to  employ  them  in  the  fields  or  shops.  Students  who  demonstrated  special  aptitude 
were  to  be  charged  to  continue  their  studies  in  order  to  benefit  the  commonwealth.  Minister 
and  elders  would  be  responsible  for  conducting  quarterly  examinations  of  students  to  ascer- 
tain their  progress  and  decide  which  students  were  to  continue  to  a  higher  level.  Those  judge 
unfit  to  continue  were  trained  in  a  craft.  No  student  could  graduate  without  possessing  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  Christianity. 

A  student  who  pursued  the  maximum  course  of  education  would  spend  several  years 
learning  to  read,  to  understand  Calvin's  catechism,  and  to  grasp  the  rudiments  of  Latin  gram 
mar.  An  additional  three  or  four  years  would  be  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  Latin,  with  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  Greek  also  receiving  four  years  of  study.  The  remainder  of  one's  schooling  (to 
the  age  of  twenty-four)  was  to  be  spent  studying  law,  medicine,  or  divinity.  The  cessation  of 
study  in  divinity  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  medieval  universities' 
practice  of  not  granting  the  doctorate  in  divinity  before  the  age  of  thirty-five.  In  fact,  the 
shorter  periods  of  study  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  indicate  the  need  for  these  people  in 
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Scotland  as  well  as  a  belief  that  the  traditionally  long  periods  of  study  were  unnecessary. 

Scotland  would  continue  to  have  its  three  universities  at  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen.  No  new  ones  were  proposed,  despite  previous  signs  of  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh.  In  1556  Mary  of  Guise's  administration  had  appointed  two  noted  schol- 
ars, Edward  Henderson  and  Alexander  Sym,  to  give  public  lectures  on  civil  and  canon  law, 
Greek,  and  other  subjects  in  Edinburgh.  Two  years  later,  part  of  the  legacy  left  by  Robert 
Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  intended  to  establish  a  college  of  law  in  that  city.  Yet  Knox 
and  his  colleagues  would  have  done  no  more  than  establish  a  college  at  Edinburgh  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts,  which  was  also  their  intention  for  the  other  major  towns  of  Scotland.  They 
rightly  recognized  that  what  higher  education  in  Scotland  needed  was  not  a  new  university 
but  reform  of  the  existing  ones.  After  all,  Scotland  already  had  one  more  university  than 
England,  where  the  educational  system  was  markedly  superior.  Scottish  students,  including 
Knox's  own  sons,  often  studied  in  English  or  Continental  universities,  whereas  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Scottish  universities  did  not  attract  foreign  scholars.  The  position  of  Knox  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  number  of  the  universities  was  in  keeping  with  the  earlier  views  of 
John  Major,  who  **look[edl  with  no  favour  on  this  multitude  of  universities; ...  in  consider- 
ation of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  this  number  of  universities  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned."^^ 

Some  indication  of  the  poor  state  of  affairs  in  the  Scottish  universities  in  1560  is  indicat-    h 
ed  in  the  number  of  students  attending.  At  St.  Andrews  there  were  thirty-one  entrants  in 
1557,  indicating  a  total  enrolment  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  following 
year,  however,  there  were  only  three  entrants.  After  1560  the  number  of  entrants  averaged 
thirty,  indicating  that  at  St.  Andrews  the  major  reason  for  the  sharp  decline  in  enrolment 
just  prior  to  1560  was  due  to  the  upheavals  in  religion.  The  situation  at  Glasgow  was  worse. 
The  average  number  of  annual  entrants  in  the  century  preceding  1550  was  ten,  with  none 
recorded  between  1509  and  1535.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Reformation  a  1563  letter  of 
Mary  Stewart  observes  "rather  the  decay  of  ane  Universitie  nor  ony  wyse  to  be  reknit  ane 
establisst  foundatioun."  Aberdeen  also  experienced  difficulty,  having,  for  example,  virtually 
no  arts  students  in  1549.  By  1562,  according  to  the  English  ambassador  to  Scotland,  there 
were  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  scholars  at  the  university.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  reform 
in  the  universities  was  not  new  with  Knox  and  his  colleagues,  for  the  Catholics  had  been 
aware  of  the  problem,  as  evidenced,  for  example  by  the  legislation  of  the  provincial  council 
of  1549.^7 

Subjects  of  instruction  in  the  universities  were  to  include  dialectic,  mathematics,  physics, 
medicine,  moral  philosophy,  law,  Greek,  Hebrew,  divinity,  economics,  politics,  cosmography, 
astrology,  and  natural  philosophy.  Unlike  the  medieval  universities,  the  reformed  Scottish 
universities  were  not  to  include  Latin  grammar  and  literature.  This  does  not,  however,  in- 
dicate a  lack  of  classical  or  linguistic  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  for  Latin  was  to 
be  mastered  prior  to  university  entrance.  In  this  respect  the  program  of  the  reformers  was 
more  rigid  than  that  of  the  Catholic  reformers  in  1549.^^  The  inclusion  of  Greek,  which 
Knox  learned  (with  Hebrew)  at  Geneva,  is  noteworthy.  Only  Aberdeen  apparently  taught 
Greek  before  the  1550s,  though  a  smattering  of  the  language  may  have  been  available  in  the 
grammar  schools.  In  any  case,  though  Greek  was  not  unknown  to  all  Scotsmen  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  was  taught  in  Scotland  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  then  not  on  a  wide  basis. *^  The  oft-cited  statutes  of  the 
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Aberdeen  grammar  school  are  of  late  date  (1553),  and  are  hardly  contributory  evidence 
to  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Scots  had  fully  assimilated  the  classical  scholarship  of  the 
Renaissance  before  1560.^^  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  refer  to  the  deprecation  of  all  classical  studies  in  the  projected  reformed  universities.^^ 
The  study  of  Greek  was  included;  indeed,  Knox's  colleague,  John  Row,  taught  Greek  at 
Perth  in  1560;  John  Willock  also  knew  Greek,  and  it  was  taught  at  Montrose.  Although  the 
major  interest  of  the  drafters  in  Greek  was  for  Biblical  studies,  Knox  at  least  is  known  not 
to  have  been  antipathetic  to  humanism. 

The  formulators  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  also  devoted  some  attention  to  regulations 
for  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  universities.  To  be  admitted,  students  had  to  have  re- 
commendations from  their  school  masters  and  ministers  testifying  of  their  learning,  docility, 
age,  and  family  background.  Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  government  of  the  universi- 
ties. Knox's  contribution  to  this  section  was  probably  slight,  and  it  may  be  more  reflective 
of  the  legal  minds  of  Row  and  John  Winram,  a  veteran  of  several  Catholic  reforming  councih 
With  their  assistance,  John  Douglas,  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  University,  was  very  likely  the 
drafter  of  the  section  on  the  universities,  though  Knox  was  certainly  called  upon  to  approve 
their  proposals. 

Several  characteristics  of  the  educational  scheme  proposed  by  Knox  and  his  associates 
are  particularly  significant.  First,  the  scheme  provided  for  universal  education  at  the  basic 
level.  Possibly  the  educational  program  (because  of  its  religious  premises)  was  meant  to 
include  girls,  as  was  increasingly  the  English  practice  at  the  pre-grammar  school  level,  though 
girls  certainly  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  universities.  Nevertheless,  Scotland,  one 
of  the  most  backward  states  in  Western  Europe,  would  have  had  the  first  universal  compul- 
sory program  of  education.  The  notion  of  universal  education  was  basically  new  to  Scotland 
with  the  reformers.  The  masters  of  the  Elgin  Cathedral  schools  had  been  required  to  teach 
any  who  came  to  them  for  instruction,  but  this  is  quite  different  from  universal  education 
at  the  state  level.  More  problematical  is  the  act  of  Parliament  in  1496,  according  to  which 
all  barons  and  freeholders  of  substance  were  to  send  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  school 
commencing  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  They  were  to  remain  in  grammar  school  until  they 
had  mastered  Latin,  whereupon  they  were  "to  remane  thre  yeris  at  the  Schulis  of  Art  and 
Jure  sua  that  thai  may  have  knawlege  and  understanding  of  the  lawis  Throw  the  quhilkis 
Justice  may  reigne  universalie.  .  .  ."  Yet  this  act  was  never  put  into  operation,  was  only 
concerned  with  providing  Scotland  with  competent  administrators  of  justice,  and  involved 
only  eldest  sons  and  heirs  of  the  nobility  and  freeholders  of  substance.  The  provisions  of 
the  Book  of  Discipline  were  potentially  more  extensive.  If  girls  were  meant  to  be  included 
in  the  lower  level  of  the  educational  process,  this  was  revolutionary,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  was  contemplated  by  the  Scots  in  the  medieval  period.  The  admonition  to  expand 
the  number  of  schools  was  not,  however,  revolutionary,  but  in  keeping  with  recent  practice,  j 
Before  1560  there  were  grammar  schools  connected  with  most  cathedrals,  collegiate  kirks, 
and  major  burghs.  New  grammar  schools  had  recently  been  founded  at  Crail  (1542)  and 
Kirkwall  (1544).  Yet  more  schools  were  needed,  as  indicated,  for  example,  by  the  subse- 
quent unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  new  schools  in  Moray, 
Banff,  Inverness,  and  other  northern  shires. ^^ 

Secondly,  attention  was  paid  to  the  needs  of  poor  students,  so  that  the  opportunity  to 
receive  a  comprehensive  education  would  depend  on  ability,  not  wealth  or  social  backgroun 


This  was  clearly  a  democritizing  principle.  Yet  this  was  not  new,  for  the  church  had  earlier 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars.  The  reformed  kirk  continued  in  this  tradition. 
In  June,  1563,  for  example,  the  General  Assembly  urged  adequate  provision  for  poor  scholars 
Moreover,  such  students  were  frequently  aided  by  funds  derived  from  fines  levied  by  kirk 
sessions. 

Thirdly,  the  educational  program  was  moderately  liberal  in  its  curriculum,  de-emphasizing 
the  Scholastic  theology  that  had  been  a  major  factor  in  medieval  higher  education.  Knox  and 
his  colleagues  advocated  the  kind  of  university  program  that  was  generally  favored  by  the 
English  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  did  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  more  radical 
English  reformers,  such  as  John  Webster  and  John  Hall,  later  proposed.  Although  some  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  Greek  and,  at  the  grammar-school  level,  to  Latin  language  and  literature, 
the  weakest  element  in  the  curriculum  was  probably  the  insufficient  attention  given  to  classi- 
cal and  humanistic  studies.  One  of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  curriculum  was  the  inclusion 
of  instruction  in  the  crafts,  so  that  Knox  and  his  friends  preceded  the  Elizabethan  Statute 
of  Apprentices  (1563)  in  their  concern  for  utilitarian  training.  The  advantages  here  can  best 
be  appreciated  when  one  recalls  the  reactionary  practices  of  the  Scottish  guilds,  where  crafts 
heretofore  had  to  be  learned. 

Fourthly,  the  entire  educational  program  was  pervaded  by  a  religious  philosophy  that 
aimed  to  train  young  people  to  be  godly  in  whatever  occupation  they  served.  The  univerisities 
would  not  accept  students  who  could  not  demonstrate  a  godly  character.  Knox  and  his  asso- 
ciates wanted  a  change  in  the  type  of  student  who  received  a  higher  education.  Not  only  must 
the  students  be  godly,  but  they  must  also  be  docile,  i.e.  capable  of  undergoing  instruction,        j^ 
particularly  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view.  The  religious  emphasis  in  education  was,  of        '^ 
course,  quite  in  keeping  with  medieval  and  contemporary  educational  practice.  There  had 
been  no  notion  of  a  purely  secular  education,  and  Knox  and  his  colleagues  were  far  from 
introducing  one.  Religion  was  no  less  important  in  the  reformed  schools  than  in  the  older 
Catholic  ones.  If  anything,  the  Scottish  reformers  increased  the  religious  emphasis  by  calling 
for  the  application  of  rigid  religious  requirements  to  entering  university  students. 

Fifthly,  overall  supervision  of  the  educational  system  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  church, 
which  had  the  responsibility  to  provide  the  schools  and  schoolmasters.  In  1563  the  General 
Assembly  expressed  its  intent  that  all  education  be  entrusted  only  to  those  professing  the 
Protestant  faith;  all  others  were  to  be  removed  from  their  teaching  positions.  Two  years 
later  the  Assembly  stipulated  that  superintendents  or  visitors  of  the  Kirk  had  to  examine 
the  doctrine  of  teachers  and  those  in  charge  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  before 
admission  to  their  positions.  This  was  re-enacted  two  years  later. ^'^  Ministers  and  elders 
also  determined  who  continued  in  the  educational  process,  and  ministers  had  to  provide 
prospective  university  students  with  recommendations.  Knox  himself  sought  for  stricter  j 

control  of  the  universities  by  the  church.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Knox  and  his  col- 
leagues were  pressing  for  ecclesiastical  control  of  education  during  that  period  in  Scottish 
history  when  the  existing  grammar  schools  were  passing  from  the  control  and  patronage 
of  the  church  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  councils. ^^  Although  the  burghs  sought  no 
innovations  in  the  traditional  curriculum  and  were  interested  only  in  matters  of  patronage 
and  prestige,  Knox  and  his  colleagues  were  not  willing  to  tolerate  even  this  infringement 
of  the  burghs  in  the  kirk's  sphere. ^^  In  this  regard  they  were,  like  nearly  all  contemporary 
Christian  leaders,  educational  conservatives. 
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The  educational  scheme  was  not  Utopian,  and  in  various  respects  did  not  depart  radically 
from  the  medieval  system.  The  sine  qua  non  for  its  success  was  money  and  personnel.  Knox 
intended  that  the  educational  funds  be  taken  from  the  monies  used  by  the  Catholic  church 
for  education,  and  from  the  incomes  of  suppressed  abbeys  and  chantries,  but  the  rapacity 
of  the  nobles  wrecked  the  scheme. ^'^  Because  the  Scots  were  not  willing  to  provide  the  func 
the  shortage  of  qualified  instructors  was  not  a  limiting  factor.  Certainly  the  latter  problem 
could  have  been  rectified  in  reasonable  time  if  the  money  had  been  forthcoming.  The  most 
serious  defect  of  the  proposed  system  from  the  modern  standpoint  is  the  very  reason  given 
for  its  existence  —  the  training  of  godly  youth.  The  system  sought  to  produce  young  people 
who  accepted  the  Calvinist  catechism  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  or  higher  studies. 
Freedom  of  intellectual  inquiry  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  key  areas  of  the  curriculur 
The  docility  sought  by  the  reformers  in  university  students  was  not  merely  the  ability  to 
learn;  it  included  acceptance  of  the  church's  teachings.  In  1565  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  was 
noted,  actually  moved  to  ensure  its  control  over  Scottish  education  by  requiring  that  teache 
and  those  in  charge  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  be  examined  by  the  church.  The 
Kirk's  decree  was  upheld  by  Parliament  in  1567.  Knox  recognized  the  potential  "bondage" 
of  the  church  to  the  universities,  but  he  failed  to  recognize  the  equally  dangerous  "bondage' 
of  the  universities  to  the  church.  Just  as  he  had  no  concept  of  freedom  in  the  religious 
sphere,  and  because  he  had  no  such  concept,  so  he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  freedom  in 
the  educational  and  intellectual  world.  In  fairness,  of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ecclesiastical  control  of  education  was  a  common  practice  in  sixteenth-century  Europe, 
whether  in  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed  territories.  The  system  favored  by  Knox  was 
certainly  less  rigid  than  that  advocated  by  Ignatius  Loyola  and  developed  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

The  system  as  the  Scottish  reformers  envisaged  it  would  probably  have  been  self-defeati^ 
Ultimately  universal  education  coupled  with  a  moderately  liberal  curriculum  would  have 
created  intelligent  dissent  and  eroded  authoritarian  ecclesiastical  intellectualism.  In  spite  of 
the  religious  restrictions  and  the  fact  that  the  program  was  not  adopted  by  the  state,  there-J 
fore,  the  advocacy  of  the  program  and  the  pattern  it  provided  was  a  landmark  in  the  histor 
of  education.  In  numerous  ways  it  foreshadowed  modern  education,  notably  in  its  compre-| 
hensiveness  and  its  egalitarian  and  practical  spirit.  But  the  Book  of  Discipline  would  never 
provide  the  precise  pattern  for  modern  educational  development,  which  is  commonly  basée 
on  secular  ideals  rather  different  from  Knox's  religious  principles. 

Knox's  views  on  educational  reform  were  influenced  by  John  Calvin  and  probably  Marti 
Bucer.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  he  derived  some  general  ideas  on  reform  from  the  ear- 
lier Scottish  interest  in  improving  education,  including  the  ideas  of  John  Major.  The  modest 
interest  of  the  provincial  councils  in  reform  has  been  noted.  There  had  also  been  concern 
among  the  Lollards,  in  whose  Ayrshire  region  Knox  had  preached.  As  early  as  the  first  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Lollard  Quintin  Folkerde  had  exhorted  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  his  clergy  to  take  an  interest  in  religious  education.  Concern  for  educational  improvemt 
may  not  have  been  widespread  in  Scotland,  but  examples  appear  in  various  circles.  There  is 
an  example  in  the  royal  petition  of  1495  calling  for  the  founding  of  a  university  at  Aberdee 
The  petition  observed  that  certain  places  in  Scotland  were  geographically  isolated,  so  that 
some  men  were  "rude  and  ignorant  of  letters,  and  almost  barbarous,  who  .  .  .  cannot  have 
leisure  for  the  study  of  letters,  nay,  are  so  ignorant  of  these  letters  that,  not  only  for  preach 
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ing  the  word  of  God  to  the  people  of  those  parts  but  also  for  administering  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  proper  men  cannot  be  found."  Interest  in  furthering,  if  not  necessarily  re- 
forming, education  was  regularly  manifested  in  the  decades  before  1560.  In  1512,  for  ex- 
ample, St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  was  granted  a  charter  of  foundation  by  Alexander 
Stewart,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  a  pupil  of  Erasmus.  In  1525  the  vicar  of  Lathrisk, 
Sir  W.  Myrton,  founded  grammar  and  song  schools  in  the  town.  In  15  38  James  Beaton,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  founded  St.  Mary's  College  to  promote  the  study  of  divinity,  civil 
and  canon  law,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  and  other  subjects.  Between  15  32  and  1545 
Bishop  William  Stewart  of  Aberdeen  built  and  furnished  the  library  and  other  buildings  at 
Aberdeen.  Knox's  own  probable  mentor,  John  Major,  was  concerned  about  the  state  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  may  have  conveyed  this  concern  to  his  pupil.  He  complained  of 
the  lack  of  major  gifts  to  St.  Andrews  and  of  the  poorness  of  Glasgow  in  endowment  and 
scholars.  These  are  just  some  of  the  indications  of  native  Scottish  interest  in  educational 
improvement.^^  Knox  may  well  have  been  influenced  by  the  general  concern  common  to 
such  endeavors,  but  he  was  also  influenced  by  Continental  ideas. ^^ 

Geneva  was  probably  the  most  important  source  of  influence  for  Knox's  educational 
views.  Calvin  continued  the  medieval  emphasis  on  the  religious  nature  of  education.  During 
his  stay  in  Geneva  Knox  had  sufficient  time  to  observe  the  educational  system,  with  its  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  training  the  young.  Calvin's  new  college  at  Geneva  was  not,  however, 
founded  until  1559.  Unless  he  discussed  the  proposal  with  Calvin  it  is  therefore  very  unlikely 
that  Knox  was  influenced  by  it,  as  has  been  claimed. 

That  such  a  discussion  occurred  is  a  distinct  possibility,  given  Calvin's  long-standing 
interest  in  educational  reform.  As  early  as  1536  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  public  school 
for  children  in  Geneva,  with  Antoine  Saunier  as  rector.  The  following  year  Calvin  brought 
the  humanist  and  educational  reformer  Maturin  Cordier,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at  the 
Collège  de  la  Marche  in  Paris,  to  Geneva  to  help  reorganize  the  college.  The  Ordinances  of 
1541  stress  the  importance  of  an  adequate  educational  system,  particularly  to  prepare  youth 
for  the  ministry  and  civil  government.  Cordier,  however,  did  not  return  with  Calvin  from 
exile,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Castellio  (from  1541  to  1544),  who  had  taught  at  the 
Collège  de  la  Rive,  begun  by  Saunier  in  1536.  The  lower  schools  in  Geneva  needed  reforming, 
hence  Calvin  contacted  Claude  Baduel  of  Nimes,  who  visited  Geneva  in  1550.  Calvin's  con- 
tinuing interest  in  educational  reform  was  again  manifested  in  1557,  when  he  visited  Strass- 
burg  and  examined  the  academy  of  Jacob  Sturm. ^^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Knox 
could  have  been  unimpressed  by  this  vibrant  movement  of  educational  reform. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  Knox  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  Bucer,  whose 
educational  ideas  were  known  on  the  Continent  and  also  in  Edwardian  England.  Bucer's  De 
Regno  Cbristi  had  been  presented  to  Edward  VI  in  1551.  In  it  the  author  called  for  the 
reformation  of  the  English  universities  because  they  were  remiss  in  producing  religious 
teachers.  Like  Knox,  Bucer's  major  concern  with  education  was  religious  rather  than  hu- 
manistic. He  urged  Edward  to  open  more  schools  at  the  pre-university  level  and  provide  for 
poor  scholars,  so  that  the  deserving  poor  could  receive  their  education  free.  As  Knox  later 
stated,  education  was  not  only  for  the  furtherance  of  the  faith  but  also  for  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.  As  early  as  1543  Bucer  had  joined  with  Melanchthon  and  others  to 
draft  a  set  of  regulations  on  church  government  for  Cologne.  Included  in  the  regulations 
were  directions  for  schools.  They  specified  that  every  town  was  to  have  a  properly  support- 
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ed  Latin  school  with  pious  and  learned  instructors,  and  a  curriculum  which  included  gram- 
mar, dialectic,  Greek,  music,  and  religion.  Advanced  schools  were  also  stipulated,  with  a 
curriculum  of  religion,  dialectic,  Greek,  grammar,  mathematics,  physics  (including  astrono- 
my and  cosmography),  and  law.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  support  of  poor  students. 
While  the  program  set  forth  by  Knox  and  his  associates  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  does  not 
fully  correspond  to  the  views  of  Bucer,  the  ample  parallels  underscore  the  likelihood  that 
Knox  knew  of  Bucer's  views  (or  perhaps  the  similar  views  of  Jacob  Sturm,  a  magistrate  and 
rector  of  the  Strassburg  gymnasium). ^^ 

There  is  also  a  slight  possibility  that  Knox,  during  the  course  of  his  travels,  learned  (indi- 
rectly) of  plans  for  educational  reform  by  leading  Lutherans.  Philip  Melanchthon  published 
recommendations  for  the  schools  and  churches  of  Thuringia  in  1528,  which  have  been  likent 
to  the  Book  of  Discipline.  He  stressed  the  need  to  educate  children  in  sound  doctrine  in  ordt 
that  they  could  ultimately  be  of  service  to  church  and  state.  His  ideal  was  learned  piety,  a 
happy  blending  of  humanism  and  evangelical  faith.  "On  earth,"  he  wrote,  "there  is  nothing 
next  to  the  Gospel  more  glorious  than  humanistic  learning,  that  wonderful  gift  of  God." 
Language  and  grammar  were  stressed  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. ^^  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  like  Knox,  sought  to  have  schools  in  every  parish  and  secondary  schools  in 
every  sizeable  town.  Luther's  views  on  education  are  set  forth  in  his  1524  treatise  To  the 
Councilmen  of  all  Cities  in  Germany  That  They  Establish  and  Maintain  Schools.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  book  influenced  Knox  as  well  as  Calvin, ^^  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  Knox  knew  the  work,  though  he  may  have  heard  of  some  of  its  ideas  indirectly 
Unlike  Knox,  Luther  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  linguistic  study 
and  libraries.  He  also  explicitly  called  for  the  education  of  girls,  a  notion  for  which  Knox 
may  ultimately  be  indebted  to  him.  Both  men  called  for  increased  expenditure  of  funds  for 
education,  proposing  that  some  of  the  money  come  from  sources  previously  committed  to 
Catholicism.  Both  men  likewise  called  for  provisions  to  ensure  that  exceptional  pupils  were 
able  to  continue  their  studies  for  a  longer  time  than  others.  ^'^  Thus  Knox's  concepts  of 
education  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  varied  background,  though  any  estimate  of  the  source 
which  influenced  him  cannot  be  made  with  absolute  certainty. 

Knox's  proposals  for  educational  reform,  developed  in  conjunction  with  his  Scottish  col* 
leagues,  surely  stand  comparison  with  the  educational  views  of  other  Protestant  leaders.  In  1 
matters  of  education  as  in  poor  relief,  the  influence  of  Knox  casts  a  long  shadow  over  future 
centuries.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  Professor  Reid,  in  concluding  his  biography,  shoul 
recognize  that  Knox's  "concept  of  the  responsibility  of  the  church  for  the  care  of  the  poorij 
was  maintained  down  into  the  nineteenth  century,"  and  that  the  emphasis  he  and  his  col- 
leagues gave  to  education  "became  a  basic  characteristic  of  the  Scot  both  at  home  and  abroj 
.  .  .  ."^^  John  Knox's  social  awareness  in  fact  gave  to  Scottish  Protestantism  a  strong  sense 
of  social  responsibility. 
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"Sacred  Rites"  and  Prayer-Book  Echoes  in  Spenser's  "Epithalamion" 
William  C.  Johnson 

When  early  Twentieth-Century  Spenser  critics  scrutinized  the  "Epithalamion,"  they 
did  so  as  part  of  the  mammoth  literary  source-hunt  then  popular.  It  came  as  no  surprise 
to  them,  as  it  comes  as  a  fact  of  history  to  us,  that  Spenser  borrowed,  adapted,  and  incor- 
porated myriads  of  phrases,  images,  and  ideas  in  the  process  of  writing  his  famous  marriage 
hymn.  In  more  recent  years  scholars  have  turned  their  attention  from  the  sources  to  the 
architectonics  of  Spenser's  poem,  discovering,  in  the  process,  both  a  tightly  organized  and 
balanced  verse  form  as  well  as  definable  number  and  calendar  patterns.^  Such  calendric 
criticism  relates  the  persona's  progress  through  his  wedding  day  to  the  progression  of  the 
sun  and  planets  through  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  days  of  the  year.  A  combination  of 
these  two  critical  methods,  the  older  traditional  approach  through  verbal  echoes,  diction, 
and  plot,  and  the  more  contemporary  architectonic  and  calendric  criticism,  enriches  and 
extends  readings  derivative  from  each.  When  approached  this  combined  way,  the  "Epithala- 
mion" wedding  ceremony  may  be  seen  to  parallel  —  structurally,  thematically,  and  verbally 
—  the  marriage  rites  as  recorded  in  77?^  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (BCP). 

The  Prayer-Book,  with  its  complex  tables  of  movable  and  immovable  feast  days,  direc- 
tions for  administering  communion,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
lists  of  epistles,  gospels,  psalms,  and  collects,  became  a  familiar  and  rich  source  of  images 
and  illusions  for  many  Sixteenth-Century  literary  craftsmen.  More  particularly,  the  BCP 
calendar,  which  ritualizes  Holy  Day  celebrations  as  well  as  the  psalms  and  lessons  assigned 
to  each  day  of  the  year,  provided  Elizabethans  with  a  pattern  and  a  structure  that  encour- 
aged association  of  secular  and  religious  life.  Furthermore,  the  calendar  afforded  if  not  a 
religious  then  at  least  a  liturgical  context  in  which  to  view  the  social  activity  of  days,  weeks, 
and  months. 

Spenser's  fascination  with  calendars,  and  with  "time"  in  general,  hardly  needs  iteration. 
The  Shepheardes  Calender,  with  its  twelve  divisions  corresponding  to  the  months,  provides 
the  most  easily  observable  application  of  Spenserian  calendric  architectonics.  Yet  the  use 
of  the  pastoral  form,  even  without  the  calendar,  is  closely  tied  to  the  same  temporal  move- 
ments the  calendar  attempts  to  categorize  and  (to  an  extent)  to  ritualize.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Petrarch,  Mantuan,  and  Marot,  Spenser  uses  both  classical 
and  contemporary  sources  to  effect  the  sense  of  change  inherent  in  the  eclogue  form.  Fol- 
lowing the  more  formalized  structures  of  the  popular  "zodiacs"  (such  as  Googe's  translation 
of  Palingenius'  Zodiacus  vitae)  and  "Kalenders"  (such  as  the  anonymous  Le  Compost  et 
Kalendrier  des  bergiers),  of  which  there  were  many,  Spenser  employs  strict  formal  patterns 
to  set  the  pastoral  transience  within  a  framework  of  temporal  stability. 

This  method  of  stabilizing  the  transient,  of  "eternizing  the  mutable,"  may  be  traced  in 
almost  all  of  Spenser's  works.  To  the  same  end  he  blends  classical  and  contemporary,  pagan 
and  Christian,  influences.  "The  Ruines  of  Time,"  "Teares  of  the  Muses,"  various  poems  in 
the  "Theatre  for  Worldlings"  and  the  "Visions,"  and  most  obviously  the  so-called  "Mutabili- 
ty Cantos,"  give  form  to  Spenser's  amalgamation  of  ancient  commentary  and  neo-Platonized 
Christian  interpretation.  In  The  Faerie  Queene  Pythagorian  numerology  and  Aristotlean 
"virtues"  combine  with  Arthurian  quests  and  Italian  romances  to  structure  the  process  of 
development  of  the  Christian  "Self."  Throughout  the  "Foure  Hymnes"  Platonic  and  Christiar 
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thought  commingle;  and  in  the  "Amoretti"  Spenser  utilizes  the  language  and  imagery  of  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles  along  with  Petrarchan  conceits  and  a  neo-Platonic  progression  up  the 
scala  d'amor  to  embellish  the  content  and  language  of  the  sonnets.  (In  addition,  he  gives 
structure  to  the  sequence's  events  by  placing  them  in  a  calendar  framework  emphasizing 
the  Lent  and  Easter  sonnets,  thus  ritualizing  social  events  in  a  liturgical  setting.^) 

In  the  "Epithalamion"  the  mature  poet  Spenser  emerges  as  a  master  of  amalgamation. 
Using  classical  epithalamic  conventions.  Biblical  imagery,  Italian  and  Neo-Latin  conceits, 
the  poet  develops  the  various  themes  the  poem  treats.  These  themes,  in  which  the  wedding- 
day  events  evolve,  provide  what  might  be  described  as  the  poem's  "social  context."  Yet  the 
poem's  wedding  is  more  than  a  "social"  event;  it  is  "occasional."  It  is  both  a  wedding  and,    \ 
more  specifically,  it  is  Spenser's  own  wedding  on  11  June,  1594,  St.  Barnabas's  Day.  With 
the  occasion  a  wedding  —  which  has  a  built-in  structure  —  the  primary  social  context  must 
also  be  seen  in  terms  of  ritual  action.  The  ritual,  in  turn,  is  based  on  a  form,  and  it  is  this 
form  of  the  wedding  day's  ritual  which  A.  Kent  Hieatt  has  so  admirably  delineated. 

In  Hieatt's  fine  study.  Short  Time's  Endless  Monument,^  he  details  the  amazingly  com- 
plex "Epithalamion"  architectonics  by  showing  how  the  poem's  content  and  form,  the 
wedding  and  the  day,  inextricably  combine  in  such  a  way  that  the  poem's  "day"  correspond; 
(on  the  level  of  minutes,  poetic  hours,  the  wedding  "day,"  and  the  days  of  the  year)  to  a  real 
day  (St.  Barnabas's  Day,  1594).  Ultimately,  as  Hieatt  demonstrates,  the  combination  of 
minutes,  hours,  days,  etc.,  suggests  time  both  as  progression  and  recurring  cycle.  The  "recur- 
rence" creates  ritual,  and  the  ritual  provides  a  way  for  the  poem's  "short  time"  to  become 
an  "endless  monument." 

In  addition  to  reconciling  pagan  and  Christian  images  and  themes  in  the  "Epithalamion," 
Spenser  joins  zodiacal  and  secular  calendar  structures  within  the  chronology  of  Christian 
ritual.  As  noted  above,  the  wedding  itself  is  a  ritual.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  minutes, 
hours,  days,  and  year  described  by  Hieatt  give  symbolic  meaning  to  their  respective  counter- 
parts in  the  poem,  the  ritual  actions  and  language  of  the  wedding  ceremony  create  symbolic 
overtones  for  the  poem's  persona  and  the  reader.  Spenser  accomplishes  and  reinforces  the 
shifts  from  classical  to  Christian,  and  from  secular  to  liturgical,  by  using  the  diction  of,  and 
plotting  the  movement  through,  the  wedding  ceremony  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  BCP. 

In  a  slightly  earlier  work,  the  "Amoretti,"  Spenser  used  the  BCP  calendar  both  to  struc- 
ture the  sequential  form  and  to  create  a  double  reading  of  the  poems.  Within  the  sustained 
excellence  of  the  "Epithalamion,"  however,  he  uses  only  a  small  part  of  the  calendar. 
Spenser  employs  those  passages  and  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  are  related  to  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  general,  and  to  St.  Barnabas'  Day  (11  June),  in  particular,  and  he  uses 
them  both  to  further  the  idea  that  this  represents  a  real  wedding,  on  a  specific  day  and  to 
assert  the  ritual's  association  with  all  weddings.  In  such  a  way  the  poet  dramatizes  at  one 
time  a  fiction  and  a  fact,  the  single  instance  of  a  wedding  and  the  ritualistic  reinactment  of 
all  weddings.  By  placing  the  poem's  day  in  a  setting  of  a  "real"  day  (within  a  calendrically 
"real"  year),  the  poem's  transient  time  becomes  representative  of  eternal  time.  By  using 
the  real  wedding  ceremony  in  the  poem's  fictional  one,  the  latter  participates  in  the  actual 
and  psychological  reality  of  the  wedding  ceremony.  Spenser  accomplishes  the  former  (the 
mixing  of  "days")  through  the  use  of  the  secular  calendar,  and  the  latter  (the  presenting  of 
a  wedding  ceremony)  through  the  use  of  the  liturgical  one. 

Once  apprised  of  Spenser's  technique  of  borrowing  from  the  BCP  (especially  as  he  used 
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the  borrowings  for  both  structure  and  content  in  the  "Amoretti"),  one  may  readily  apply 
the  method  of  locating  Prayer-Book  parallels  to  the  "Epithalamion."  In  the  "Amoretti," 
for  example,  where  various  sonnets  parallel  "real"  days  in  the  secular  calendar,"^  Spenser 
uses  the  liturgical  calendar  to  find  the  recommended  readings  for  the  respective  day.  (The 
BCP  calendar  lists  a  Proper  Psalm,  an  Old  and  a  New  Testament  lesson  for  Matins,  and  an 
Old  and  New  Testament  lesson  for  Evensong,  for  every  day  of  the  year.  In  addition,  it  notes 
the  special  feast  days  which  occur  on  various  days  during  the  year.^)  From  the  psalms  and/ 
or  the  lessons,  Spenser  selects  either  corresponding  themes,  images,  or  diction,  for  incorpor- 
ation in  the  sonnet.  If  the  sonnet  is  a  feast  day,  he  at  times  chooses  to  use  the  special  readings 
or  prayers  listed  for  that  day. 

Thus,  in  Amoretti  I  (corresponding  to  23  January)  Spenser  uses  verbal  echoes  from  the 
BCP  scriptural  lessons  and  incorporates  them  in  the  poem.  From  Genesis  44,  Spenser  adapts 
"food"  and  "eyes"  and  uses  them  as  "long  lacked  foode"  and  "lamping  eyes."^  From  Psalm 
115,  which  contains  "hands"  and  "handle,"  he  creates  "those  lilly  hands  .  .  .  shall  handle 
you."  The  "leaves"  of  the  Gospel  lesson  (Matthew  21)  become  "happy  ye  leaves."  At  other 
times  Spenser  uses  thematic,  instead  of  verbal,  echoes.  Such  is  the  case  with  Amoretti  III, 
whose  calendric  parallel  is  25  January,  the  Feast  of  St.  Paul.  The  poet  praises  "the  soverayne 
beauty"  of  the  lady,  "admires"  (wonders  at)  it,  notes  that  the  lady's  light  has  "kindled 
heavenly  fyre"  to  the  point  that  he  is  "with  her  huge  brightnesse  dazed."  He  stands  amazed 
at  the  "wondrous  sight  of  so  celestiall  hew,"  and  then,  is  unable  to  speak  or  write.  The  BCP 
fixed  epistle  for  this  day  (Acts  IX)  records  the  conversion  of  Paul,  who  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  suddenly  saw  "about  him  a  light  from  heaven."  Paul,  it  is  recorded,  "fell  to  the 
earth,"  and  "trembling  and  astonished  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Rising 
from  the  ground  "his  eyes  were  opened,  [but]  he  saw  no  man  ....  And  he  was  three  days 
without  sight  .  .  .  ."  The  blindness,  astonishment,  and  inability  to  perform  when  faced  with 
"so  celestiall  hew,"  provides  the  poem's  thematic  parallel  to  Paul's  situation. 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  a  large  number  of  other  sonnets  in  Spenser's  sequence 
And  it  may  also  be  used  to  enrich  a  reading  of  the  "Epithalamion,"  the  marriage  poem  which, 
in  the  same  edition,  followed  the  "Amoretti"  courtship  poems.  To  find  the  parallels  one 
need  only  examine  the  poem's  wedding  ceremony  and  compare  it  with  the  marriage  rites 
as  they  appear  in  the  BCP.  Described  in  stanzas  twelve  and  thirteen,  the  wedding  ceremony 
simultaneously  occupies  the  wedding  day's,  and  the  poem's,  center,  and  thus  structurally 
reinforces  the  thematic  import  of  the  ritual. 

The  "Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony"  begins  with  two  rubrics  concerning  the 
publishing  of  banns.  Neither  applies  to  the  poem  as  such  announcements  are  made  prior  to 
to  the  wedding  day.  A  third  rubric  states  that  "at  the  day  appointed  for  solemnization  of 
Matrimony,  the  persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the  body  of  the  church  with  their 
friends  and  neighbours."  The  two  stanzas  of  Spenser's  poem  which  treat  the  marriage  con- 
tain, similarly,  the  poet-groom's  command  to  an  unspecified  assembly  to 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 
And  all  the  postes  adorne  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim. 
For  to  receyve  this  saynt  with  honour  dew. 
That  commeth  in  to  you. 
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The  "friends  and  neighbours"  (needed  as  witnesses)  assembled,  the  ceremonies  com- 
mence. From  this  point  on  Spenser,  "following  the  example  of  Catullus,  makes  his  hymn 
keep  time  with  the  ceremonial  of  the  wedding  day  ....  The  people  standing  all  about 
effect  an  easy  transition  from  the  excited  'Roman'  boys  to  the  Christian  bride  walking 
slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  church,  where  the  bridegroom  is  awaiting  her."^ 

The  BCP  directs  the  priest  to  note  that  matrimony  is  to  be  "enterprised  .  .  .  reverently, 
discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God";  Spenser's  bride  "with  trembling 
steps  and  humble  reverence,/  .  .  .  commeth  in  before  th'  Almighties  vew"  (210-211).  The 
poet  directs  the  accompanying  young  virgins  to  "learne  obedience"  of  such  approaches  so 
that  they  may  act  accordingly  "when  so  [they]  come  into  those  holy  places"  (213).  The 
participants  proceed  through  the  services,  here  "directed"  and  described  by  the  groom: 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make; 

And  let  the  roring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes. 

The  whiles  with  hollow  throates 

The  choristers  the  joyous  antheme  sing. 

That  al  the  woods  may  answere,  and  their  eccho  ring.  215-222 
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Spenser's  term  "sacred  ceremonies,"  which  later  becomes  "sacred  rites"  (393),  surely  refers 
to  the  "solemnization"  itself.  In  addition,  the  two  nouns  ("ceremonies"  and  "rites")  are 
exactly  those  used  on  the  title  page  of  the  BCP,  where  they  appear  as  part  of  the  "Rites  and 
Ceremonies  in  the  Church  of  England."  A  "holy  priest"  (224)  performs  the  service  "before 
the  altar"  (223),^  and  blesses  the  couple  "with  his  two  happy  hands"  (225),  indicating  the 
sign  of  the  cross  noted  in  the  BCP  benediction.  In  the  BCP  the  couple's  last  act  before  the 
priest  pronounces  them  married  is  the  "joining  of  hands,"  a  sign  of  their  pledging  and  making 
covenants,  and  an  indication  of  the  exchange  of  some  vow.  It  is  the  same  act  which,  in  the 
poem,  immediately  precedes  the  comment  that  "now  al  is  done": 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band?  238-39 

During  this  entire  service  there  fly  about  the  bride's  head  angels  who  "forget  their  service 
and  about  her  fly"  (231).  In  classical  epithalamia  these  are  usually  cupids  praising  the  bride's 
beauty.  Here,  angels  perform  the  same  service.  And  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  they  are 
also  commanded:  "Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluya  sing"  (240),  possibly  suggesting  part  of 
the  prayers  of  Humble  Access  in  the  Communion  service  (which  accompany  the  "Solemniza- 
tion"): "Therefore  with  Angles  and  Archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we 
laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore  praising  thee  .  .  .  ." 

The  wedding  psalm,  CXXVIII  (Beati  omnes  —  "O  well  is  thee,  and  happy  shalt  thou  be. 
Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine:  upon  the  walls  of  thy  house")  is,  perhaps,  referred 
to  in  the  joyous  exclamation  that  "Never  had  man  more  joyfull  day  than  this"  (246)  and: 

Poure  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 

Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 

Poure  out  to  all  that  wuU, 

And  sprinkle  all  the  postes  and  wals  with  wine.   250-25  3 
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The  ceremony  completed  ("now  al  is  done"  242),  the  bride  and  groom  for  a  time  cele- 
brate with  their  friends,  but  eventually  find  themselves  alone  in  the  "secrete  darke"  about 
their  bed  (360).  Once  more  the  poet-groom  refers  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  and  to 
their  importance,  and  stanzas  twenty -one  through  twenty -three  are  given  to  his  musings. 
In  quite  proper  classical  fashion  the  poet  invokes  Juno,  goddess  of  wedlock,  to  "solemnize" 
these  "sacred  rites"  (393).  The  Prayer  Book,  naturally,  calls  on  God  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  the  priest's  initial  address  ("Dearly  beloved  friends  .  .  .")  he  comments  that  one  cause 
for  marriage  is  "the  procreation  of  children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the 
Lord,  and  praise  of  God."  Further,  in  the  BCP  prayer  "O  Merciful  Lord,"  the  priest  repeats: 
"O  Merciful  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  by  whose  gracious  gift  mankind  is  increased:  we 
beseech  thee  assist  with  thy  blessing  these  two  persons,  that  they  may  both  be  fruitful  in 
procreation  of  children  .  .  .  ."  The  Epithalamion  bridegroom  prays  that  they  will  "bring 
forth  the  fruitfuU  progeny"  (403),  and  that  they  "may  raise  a  large  posterity"  (417).  The 
emphasis  on  children  is  strong;  and  the  "fruitfulness"  hoped  for  parallels  both  the  wedding 
psalm  (with  its  "fruitful"  vine  and  wife)  and  the  Gospel  for  St.  Barnabas'  Day  (11  June, 
the  day  of  this  particular  wedding):  "go  and  bring  forth  fruit"  (John  XV.  16). 

Finally,  the  priest's  benediction  on  the  couple  reads  (in  part):  "[May  God]  pour  upon 
you  the  riches  of  his  grace,  sanctify  and  bless  you,  that  ye  may  please  him  both  in  body 
and  soul,  and  live  together  in  holy  love,  unto  your  lives'  end."  Among  the  bridegroom's 
last  words,  and  only  a  few  lines  from  the  poem's  end,  appears  the  following  prayer:  that 
the  high  heavens  may  "Poure  out  your  blessing  on  us  plentiously,  /  And  happy  influence 
upon  us  raine"  (415-16).  The  rain  of  "happy  influence"  possibly  refers  to  the  "manifold 
gifts"  of  the  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Collect  for  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  but  the  "pouring  out" 
is  a  direct  adaptation  of  the  Prayer-Book  ceremony.  The  "pouring  out"  of  blessings  unites 
the  message  of  the  prayer,  the  poet's  invocation,  and  the  meaning  behind  the  special  feast 
of  St.  Barnabas  —  gifts  and  their  use.  It  is  with  a  reference  to  this  that  the  poem  ends: 
"Song,  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments  /  With  which  my  love  should  duly  have  bene  dect" 
(427-428).  Spenser's  poem  nowhere  includes  the  "ornaments"  with  which  the  groom  is  to 
deck  his  bride.  Instead,  the  poem  itself,  this  "song,"  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
gifts  in  the  BCP  prayer  "O  Eternal  God":  "As  Isaac  and  Rebecca  [after  exchanging  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  jewels  as  tokens  of  their  matrimony]  lived  faithfully  together,  so  these 
persons  may  surely  perform  and  keep  the  vow  and  covenant  betwixt  them  made,  whereof 
this  ring  given  and  received  is  a  token  and  pledge,  and  may  ever  remain  in  perfect  love  and 
peace  together." 

Such  echoes  of  the  BCP  —  verbal,  thematic,  and  structural  —  provide  the  "Epithalamion" 
with  an  enriched  overlay  of  sacramental  associations.  Spenser's  shift  from  the  classical 
epithalamion  to  the  Christian  wedding  hymn  indicates  both  the  religious  focus  of  his  poem 
and  the  symbolic  ramifications  of  its  content.  Likewise,  the  use  of  the  Church  calendar  as 
the  basis  of  the  poem's  structure  suggests  that  this  one  day  participates  in  all  days,  that  the 
repetition  perceived  in  echoing  lines  and  stanzas  creates  a  cycle  at  once  both  literal  and 
metaphoric.  The  occasion  becomes  "representative  of  human  destiny,  at  once  this  wedding 
and  all  weddings  ....  St.  Barnabas's  Day  is  not  only  a  date  for  the  wedding  but  also  the 
summer  solstice,  the  centre  of  the  year's  fertility  and  the  hallowing  of  this  in  the  church 
calendar.  The  pattern  or  progress  of  the  poem  is  the  progress  of  a  real  day;  but  the  order 
of  a  real  day  is  only  a  transparency  through  which  we  see  a  further  and  higher  order,  which 
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real  days  represent  only  as  an  outer  integument."^  The  extent  of  the  pattern  and  the 
splendid  elaboration  of  the  order  become  clear  when  the  reader  descries  Spenser's  subtle 
blend  of  ceremonious  form  and  nuptial  content,  rubric  and  wedding,  poem  and  Prayer 
Book. 

Northern  Illinois  University 


Notes 

1  See  especially  Alastair  Fowler,  Spenser  and 
the  Numbers  of  Time  (London,  1964),  A. 
Kent  Hieatt,  Short  Time's  Endless  Monument 
(New  York,  1960),  William  C.  Johnson, 
"Spenscf  s  Amoretti  and  the  Art  of  the 
Liturgy,"  SEL,  XIV  (1974),  47-61,  A.  Kent 
Hieatt,  "Spenser's  Timely  Numbers:  the 
Tally  to  Date,"  English  4,  Modern  Language 
Association  Meeting,  December,  1969,  and 
Alexander  Dunlop,  "The  Unity  of  Spenser's 
Amoretti,"  in  Silent  Poetry,  ed.  Alastair 
Fowler  (New  York,  1970),  pp.  153-169. 

2  In  particular,  these  studies  report  that  the 
sequence  architecture  suggests  that  the  poet 
constructed  his  cycle  with  some  very  strict 
designs  in  mind  —  that  the  sonnet  series 
follows  carefully  the  liturgical  progressions 
through  the  period  of  Lent,  particularly  as 
recorded  in  and  ordered  by  the  BCP.  The 
critics,  such  as  those  listed  above,  have  found 
that  the  sonnets,  far  from  being  an  haphazard 
array  of  fourteen-liners  praising  a  beautiful 
lady,  contain  an  amazingly  complex  incor- 
poration of  BCP  lessons,  prayers,  psalms,  etc., 
and  that  taken  as  a  series,  the  "Amoretti" 
itself  is  structured  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  Prayer-Book  calendar. 

3  Hieatt's  study,  the  first  to  take  this  approach 
with  the  "Epithalamion,"  should  be  consi- 
dered with  Enid  Welsford's  Spenser:  Fowre 
Hymnes  /  Epithalamion  (New  York,  1967), 
where  Hieatt's  method  is  applied  with  equally 
interesting  (and  somewhat  different)  results. 

4  Ash  Wednesday,  for  example,  is  clearly  refer- 
red to  in  XXII,  and  Easter  in  LXVIII.  Using 
those  sonnet-days  as  reference  points,  one 
may  identify  the  forty-six  fast  and  feast  days 
of  Lent.  The  reference  in  LXII  to  the  New 
Year  (which,  in  Spenser's  time,  was  still  cele- 
brated on  25  March)  just  before  Easter  identi- 
fies the  latter  with  3 1  March  (six  sonnets 
later).  During  Spenser's  lifetime  Easter  and 
31  March  occurred  together,  in  1594  —  the 


exact  year  of  his  courtship  of,  and  subsequent 
marriage  to,  Elizabeth  Boyle.  In  a  similar 
fashion  one  may  assign  "dates"  to  all  the 
Amoretti  sonnets,  and  for  those  particular 
poems  which  "fall"  on  days  treated  in  the 
BCP  —  Sundays,  special  feasts.  Saint's  days 
—  correspondences  between  the  sonnets  and 
the  Prayer  Book  may  usually  be  found.  Yet 
while  this  process  of  paralleling  the  poems  to 
the  BCP  has  been  applied  successfully  to  the 
Amoretti,  no  one  has  used  the  method  for 
elucidating  the  Epithalamion. 

5  All  Prayer-Book  references  are  to  the  1559 
(Elizabeth's)  edition,  as  printed  by  The  Parker 
Society,  William  Keatinge  Clay,  éd..  Liturgies 
and  Occasional  Forms  of  Prayer  set  forth  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Cambridge, 
1847). 

6  All  quotations  from  Spenser  are  from  Edwin 
Greenlaw,  et.  al..  The  Works  of  Edmund 
Spenser.  A  Variorum  Edition.  Minor  Poems, 
iKBaltimore,  1947). 

7  Welsford,  Spenser,  p.  73. 

8  The  Prayer-Book  use  of  the  word  "altar" 
occasioned  much  debate  during  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Edward  VI's  First  Prayer  Book  used 
"altar,"  but  the  word  was  changed  to  "table" 
in  the  Second  Prayer  Book.  In  spite  of  much 
controversy,  the  1559  version  retained  "table" 
and  added  "Lord's  table"  in  various  ceremonies. 
Although  the  word  "altar"  was  sanctioned  by 
Convocation  in  1640,  "table"  is  used  in  all 
editions  from  1559  to  the  present.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Coronation  Service,  "altar" 
does  not  appear  in  "traditional"  Anglican 
services. 

9  G.  K.  Hunter,  "Spenser's  Amoretti  and  the 
English  sonnet  tradition,"  in  A  Theatre  for 
Spenserians,  ed.  Judith  M.  Kennedy  and  James 
A.  Reither  (Toronto,  1973),  pp.  126-127. 
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Book  Reviews 

Georgia  Ronan  Crampton.  The  Condition  of  Creatures:  Suffering  and  Action  in  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1974.  Pp.  x,  207.  $10. 

Agere  et  pati:  to  do  and  to  suffer.  This  topos,  Professor  Crampton  suggests,  was  a  stock 
theme  in  western  thought  from  the  time  of  Homer.  She  first  traces  its  development  in 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Plato,  and  then  shows  that  in  the  Latin  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  the  topos  flourished,  offering  a  successful  formula  by  which  both  arts  and 
sciences  could  be  comprehended.  The  rest  of  the  book  uses  this  philosophical  structure 
to  focus  on  the  nature  of  the  human  predicament  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale  and  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene. 

The  Knight's  Tale,  she  argues,  is  an  examination  of  man's  power  to  understand  the 
ingredients  of  his  universe  and  to  act  in  the  face  of  them.  It  traces  Theseus'  confrontation 
with  Fate,  Chance,  and  Human  Freedom,  and  reveals  his  growing  awareness  that  even 
reason  and  power  do  not  guarantee  free  choice  in  the  face  of  gratuitous,  darkly-perceived 
Chance  (the  earthquake).  It  is  not  Jupiter  but  Saturn,  dark  Chaos,  who  capriciously  con- 
trols this  world  in  which  "the  gods  are  a  correlative  for  arbitrary  accident"  and  the  universe 
is  potentially  absurd.  Thus  Theseus'  last  speech  concerning  the  universe's  "Firste  Moevere" 
is  an  expression  only  of  hope,  not  of  certainty. 

The  Faerie  Queene  is  the  story  of  the  Christian  pilgrim,  now  acting,  now  suffering,  in 
the  course  of  his  salvation.  Redcrosse  acts  against  the  monster,  Errour,  suffers  jealousy 
and  separation  at  the  sight  of  the  False  Una,  is  totally  passive  (matter  without  soul?)  in 
Orgoglio's  dungeon,  and  except  for  his  decision  to  "try"  the  wiles  of  Despair  remains  so 
until  his  battle  with  the  Dragon.  With  his  return  to  the  world  he  establishes  the  human 
pattern:  "alternately  vincible  and  victorious,  alternately  acting  and  suffering.  That  is  how 
it  is."  Sir  Guyon,  however,  is  a  study  in  the  "doer."  Except  for  his  faint  after  the  trials  of 
Mammon  he  acts  according  to  Cicero's  definition  of  fortitude:  he  undertakes  difficult 
tasks  and  endures  hardships.  Love  in  Books  3  and  4  varies  from  a  private  passion,  destruc- 
tive to  humanity  or  at  least  obstructive  to  free  choice  (Britomart,  Scudamour),  to  the  basis 
of  all  ethical  action  (Arthur)  which  makes  man  agent. 

The  book  concludes  by  suggesting  that  Spenser  generally  celebrates  the  power  of  human 
iction,  Chaucer  the  necessity  of  human  suffering.  Both  poets  permit  man  freedom  of  choice 
within  "the  small  sphere  of  intimate  life"  where  controlled  action  is  to  some  extent  possi- 
ble (greater  for  Spenser,  less  for  Chaucer);  but  beyond  this  limited  context,  in  "a  circle 
immeasureably  larger,  mysterious,"  both  poets  see  man  as  condemned  to  suffer.  Neither 
poet,  however,  solves  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  free  will  and  destiny,  offering  us 
a  description  only  of  what  it  is  like  on  earth,  not  why  it  is  so. 

Professor  Crampton  gives  us  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  history  of  a  far-ranging  topos, 
one  well  worth  reading.  Her  analysis  of  The  Knight's  Tale  seems  to  me  essentially  sound, 
although  she  undervalues  its  most  important  statement,  one  which  she  herself  stresses:  "We 
witen  nat  what  thing  we  preyen  heere."  In  fact  all  prayers  but  one  are  answered  in  the  tale, 
and  surely  prayers  are  actions?  To  see  all  men  (save  Theseus)  as  only  sufferers  denies  this 
lecognition.  Moreover,  she  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  similes  of  the  human  condition 
used  by  Arcite  and  Palamon.  It  is  true  that  Palamon's  vision  of  men  as  cowering  sheep  to 
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be  destroyed  at  the  whims  of  the  gods  reduces  man  to  sufferer;  but  to  say  that  we  are  like 
drunken  men  unable  to  find  our  way  home,  as  Arcite  does,  would  seem  to  imply  freedom 
of  choice  but  ignorance  of  the  consequences.  It  is  only  in  their  results  that  these  two  system 
reduce  man  to  the  same  ineffectual  state. 

One  is  always  convinced  that  what  is  said  about  Spenser  is  right;  the  reading  of  Redcross( 
quest,  Guyon's  voyage,  the  varied  impulse  of  love,  the  "active"  nature  of  the  quest,  all  ring 
true.  But  much  of  it  is  somewhat  superficial  and  obvious.  There  are  at  least  two  implication 
of  the  topos  for  the  Faerie  Queene-.  first,  it  is  a  study  of  ethical  philosophy  whose  crowning 
virtue  is  magnificence,  magnum-facere— the  doing  of  great  deeds.  What  is  the  continuing 
role  of  Arthur  within  this  structure?  Second,  what  is  Spenser's  theological  position?  A  fund 
mental  distinction  between  Calvinism  and  Anglicanism  is  that,  in  the  former,  grace  is  impost 
on  the  elect— man  "suffers"  salvation.  The  Thirty -Nine  Articles  assert,  however,  that  man 
co-operates  with  grace,  "co-acting"  in  his  salvation.  The  book  considers  neither  of  these  pro 
blems,  each  of  radical  significance. 

Perhaps  the  dissatisfaction  one  feels  throughout  is  that,  in  fact,  the  topos  Professor  Cranr 
ton  considers  is  just  too  common.  Languages  are  built  with  verbs,  active  and  passive.  Where 
there  are  verbs  we  can  find  the  agere  et  pati  theme.  One  begins  to  wonder  whether  looking 
for  action  and  suffering  in  literature  is  somewhat  like  looking  for  "up  and  down,"  "black  ai 
white,"  "good  and  evil."  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Reality  that  these  polarities  exist. 

HUGH  A.  MACLACHLAN,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 


A.  Bartlett  Giamatti.  Play  of  Double  Senses:  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Englewood  Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall,  1975.  Pp.  xi,  140.  $2.95. 

That  Spenserian  criticism  has  offered  a  rich  harvest  in  recent  decades  becomes  very  clear 
when  the  initial  reaction  to  a  brief  study  as  fine  as  Play  of  Double  Senses  can  be  "Here's 
another  good  book  on  The  Faerie  Queene.''  Although  not  all  such  are  of  equally  high 
standard,  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  worthwhile  materials  since  (putting  a  personal  limit 
on  the  word  "recent")  Hamilton,  Nelson,  Hough  and  Fowler  broke  trail  for  Cheney, 
Williams,  Alpers,  Hankin,  Bayley,  to  name  only  some  who  have  dealt  with  the  whole  epic 
in  ways  stimulating,  substantial,  or  both.  The  plenitude  gives  rise  occasionally  to  suspicions 
that  little  remains  to  be  said  about  The  Faerie  Queene  unless  by  those  engaged  in  burrowin 
deeper  into  narrowing  passages  of  the  labyrinth;  suspicions  are  partially  confirmed  by  the 
growing  number  of  studies  devoted  to  one  or  two  books.  But  in  saner  moments  we  know 
that  there  will  always  be  something  fresh  to  say  of  the  interplay  between  an  epic  as  rich  as 
Spenser's  and  a  receptive  intelligent  critic.  When  the  voice  is  as  pleasing  as  Professor  Giama 
ready  ears  should  be  easy  to  find. 

So,  obviously,  the  editor  and  publishers  of  the  "Landmarks  in  Literature"  series  have 
decided,  in  arranging  for  this  work  and  issuing  it  from  the  start  in  paperback.  It  is  directe 
to  students,  its  author  asserts,  although  he  hopes  not  to  have  ignored  the  scholars.  He  se 
the  interests  of  both  groups  successfully. 

In  Part  One,  scholars  who  are  also  teachers  of  Spenser  (and  not  all,  thereby,  automati 
active  Spenserians)  will  be  happy  to  find  for  recommendation  (and  their  own  scarce  prepar 
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tion  hours)  admirably  concise  treatments  of  these  topics:  Spenser's  life;  the  forms  of  epic; 
the  continental  and  English  precursors  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  including  Chaucer,  who  gets  a 
whole  chapter;  Elizabethan  views  of  mutability  and  health;  and  the  progress  of  Arthur  from 
history  into  myth.  To  find  a  critical  work  beginning  unabashedly  with  a  "life"  is  refreshing. 
For  too  many  decades  writers  old-fashioned  or  radical  enough  to  wish  to  relate  life  to  work 
have  been  slipping  biographical  information  in  through  the  side  or  back  doors,  if  not  with 
the  Freudians  up  from  the  basement.  Giamatti  selects  his  particulars  (from  Judson  in  the 
main)  to  establish  the  leitmotif  heralded  in  his  title:  the  doubleness  of  experience,  of  poetic 
vision,  of  structure  and  expression  that  marks  so  much  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  Spenser's 
experiences  in  the  Leicester-Sidney  circle  and  at  court,  his  years  of  service  in  the  wilder 
regions  of  Ireland,  his  troubled  last  days  in  London,  are  sketched  before  this  summary: 
"The  end  of  the  exile  at  the  edges,  the  search  for  some  core  of  value  at  the  center  of  the 
wilderness  of  our  existence,  these  .  .  .  grew  out  of  his  life  and  became  the  themes  of  his 
art."  As  Giamatti  moves  ostensibly  away  from  the  life,  he  carries  Spenser  along  to  serve  as 
sustaining  presence  each  time  the  leitmotif  sounds  in  the  discussion.  The  strategy  should 
work  in  engaging  the  modern  student,  who  does  not  always  enter  Spenser's  world  without 
persuasion. 

In  Part  Two  we  are  taken  for  three  chapters  directly  into  the  stuff  of  the  poem  to  con- 
sider some  of  its  larger  patterns,  its  links  with  Elizabethan  pageantry  and  show,  its  use  of 
the  idea  of  inward  soundness,  or  its  lack,  as  structuring  principle.  Since  these  chapters  do 
not  treat  the  text  sequentially  they  will  best  serve  one  who  has  read  the  poem  already  and 
can  share  retrospectively  in  the  contemplation  of  the  whole.  But  the  student  who  chooses 
to  read  them  before,  or  concurrently  with,  the  poem  will  find  the  paradigms  clear  and 
testable.  These  chapters  offer  the  scholar-teacher  some  fresh  ways  of  seeing,  and  ground 
for  debate.  I,  for  instance,  found  myself  quarreling  with  the  assumption  (never  identified 
as  debatable)  that  Spenser's  state  of  mind  in  writing  the  Mutability  Cantos  was  despairing 
and  escapist.  I  prefer  to  join  Frye  and  Blissett  in  the  camp  of  minority  (and  Canadian?) 
opinion. 

But  Giamatti  cannot  be  accused  of  ignoring  Spenser's  healthy  attitudes:  this  study  ends, 
not  with  the  poem's  ending,  but  with  examinations  of  Spenser's  myths  of  generation  and 
cosmic  harmony  in  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  and  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Medway. 
These  round  off  two  final  chapters  which  show  Spenser  as  darkly  aware  of  the  two-edged- 
ness  of  art.  Art  can  lead  man  out  of  his  place  of  inner  exile,  or  plunge  him  deeper  into  it. 
As  Giamatti  confronts  this  bitter  irony  he  addresses  a  modern  ethos,  in  that  the  answers 
he  finds  in  Spenser  to  the  human  dilemma  are  defined  in  terms  as  independent  of  the  meta- 
physical dimensions  of  the  poem  as  are  consistent  with  sound  reading. 

What  emerges  is  a  valid  picture  of  Spenser,  even  if  the  suspicion  surfaces  that  our  s^e 
and  serious  poet  is  less  sagely  sane  and  more  painfully  serious  than  need  be  in  this  presen- 
tation. But  possibly  I  have  been  rendered  over-critical  of  strategies  to  engage  the  modern 
reader  by  the  occasional  infelicitous  aside,  such  as  "And  who  has  ever  danced  with  someone 
he  loves  and  not  been  terrified  at  the  delight."  Flaws  like  this  are  easy  to  overlook  in  the 
company  of  this  satisfy ingly  trendy  analogy:  "Defending  Arthur  in  Latin  [against  Polydore 
Vergil]  is  like  jousting  with  bicycles— some  of  the  original  spirit  is  lost.  .  .  ." 

Giamatti  does  far  better  than  joust  with  bicycles.  One  could  not  ask  for  much  more 
grace  or  spirit  in  the  writing,  and  the  substance  of  what  is  said  rings  true,  even  if  it  does 
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not— impossible  dream— embrace  the  whole  truth.  It  seems  no  accident,  since  at  least 
one  of  its  chapters  could  logically  have  been  subdivided,  that  this  study  of  a  Renaissance 
epic,  projected  originally  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  books,  rounded  off  by  a  sabbatical 
vision  after  the  six  longer  "days"  of  Spenser's  creation,  is  only  eleven  chapters  in  length. 
Have  we,  then,  a  nice  round  ten  with  one  for  good  measure,  or  an  eleven  that  stops  short 
of  suggesting  that  it  offers  the  last  word?  In  the  light  of  the  author's  obvious  geniality  and 
learning  I  think  he  would  prefer  the  latter  guess. 

ELIZABETH  BIEMAN,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Victor  E.  Graham  and  W.  McAllister  Johnson.  The  Paris  Entries  of  Charles  IX  and  Elisabeth 
of  Austria,  1571.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1974.  Pp.  xii,  473.  $25. 

Professors  Graham  and  Johnson  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  growing  liter- 
ature of  Renaissance  ceremony  with  this  annotated  edition  of  the  souvenir  guide  prepared 
for  these  two  royal  entries  and  the  accompanying  coronation  of  the  new  Queen.  This  guide 
the  Bref  et  sommaire  recueil,  was  prepared  by  Simon  Bouquet,  échevin  of  Paris  and,  as  the 
editors  argue  plausibly,  chief  co-ordinator  of  the  artistic  programme  of  the  two  entries.  His 
guidebook  was  intended  to  interpret  the  obscure  symbolism  of  the  decorations  and  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  ceremonies,  a  clear  indication  of  the  humanist  inspiration  behind 
them.  The  Recueil  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  decorations  erected  along  the  path  of  the 
entering  monarchs,  texts  of  the  inscriptions  placed  on  the  set  pieces  (with  Bouquet's  Frenc 
equivalents  of  those  composed  in  Greek  and  Latin),  descriptions  of  the  processions  of  civic 
notables  that  passed  before  the  monarchs,  and  woodcuts  by  Olivier  Codoré  illustrating  the 
decorations  planned  for  each  entry.  Bouquet  also  included  poetry  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  himself,  Ronsard  and  Dorat  and  a  poem  by  Etienne  Pasquier  celebrating  the  religio 
pacification  of  1570.  To  Bouquet's  text  the  editors  have  prefaced  an  explanatory  introduc- 
tion and  added  illustrations  and  130  pages  of  documentation  on  the  preparation  and  execu 
tion  of  the  decorations.  Also  included  is  a  long  descriptive  poem  which  the  editors  have  us< 
in  order  to  compare  the  final  product  with  the  original  project  presented  by  Bouquet  and 
Codoré.  The  editors  and  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  are  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
exceptionally  handsome  and  well-designed  volume.  It  provides  an  impressive  and  thorough 
documentation  of  a  major  Renaissance  ceremony  that  should  be  of  value  to  students  in 
several  areas  of  Renaissance  studies. 

The  editors  state  explicitly  that  their  main  interests  are  artistic  and  literary.  Hence  their 
concern  to  clarify  Bouquet's  contribution  to  the  programmes,  to  describe  the  preparatio 
and  publication  of  his  Recueil,  to  relate  Ronsard's  contribution  to  the  publication  of  the 
initial  segment  of  his  Franciade  later  that  year,  and,  most  important,  to  explain  and  sugges 
derivations  of  the  "hieroglyphs"  and  images  used  in  the  decorations  and  inscriptions.  Theii 
analysis,  internal  to  the  programme  itself,  is  not  extended  to  the  question  of  ceremonial 
a  political  device,  although  this  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  these  entries.  They  are,  we 
are  told,  the  result  of  "a  collaboration  between  Court  and  City"  (p.  28).  The  themes,  ho 
ever,  are  clearly  Court:  that  of  the  king's  entry  was  "France  preserved"  and  that  of  the 
Queen  was  the  glorious  imperial  destiny  awaiting  the  royal  couple  and  the  realm.  To  the 
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idea,  already  publicized  in  past  entries,  that  France  and  her  ruling  house  had  an  heroic  an- 
tiquity and  history  the  equal  of  any  others,  the  entry  of  1571  added  material  calling  atten- 
tion in  particular  to  the  efforts  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  Charles  IX  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  sustain  the  monarchy  during  its  recent  troubles.  It  focussed  upon  the  edict  of  Saint- 
Germain  (August,  1570)  which,  in  granting  the  Huguenots  religious  liberties  and  certain 
far-reaching  political  privileges,  would  hopefully  end  the  religious  and  civil  discord  and 
thus  open  the  way  to  the  glorious  destiny  announced  in  the  entry  of  the  Queen.  The  edict 
was  depicted  as  an  act  of  clemency,  a  piece  of  self-restraint  upon  the  part  of  the  king  after 
his  great  victories  over  his  errant  Protestant  subjects,  and  as  such  a  moral  victory  of  the 
sort  so  dear  to  Renaissance  humanists.  And  it  is  presented  as  a  direct  result  of  the  king's 
marriage  to  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  so  that  she,  too,  becomes  a  contributor  to  the  preservation 
of  the  kingdom.  This  fanciful  interpretation  conceals  the  hard  political  realities  behind  the 
peace  and  the  magnitude  of  the  political  concessions.  What  role,  then,  did  Catherine  de 
Medici  herself  have  in  the  preparations,  given  her  addiction  to  ceremony  as  a  political 
device  and  the  obvious  political  message  in  these  ceremonies?  Bouquet  remains  a  mysteri- 
ous figure  whose  interests  and  allegiances  are  unknown.  Is  he  really  "city"?  The  editors 
point  out  his  poetic  accomplishments,  but  his  civic  involvement  has  gone  unexplored.  It 
may  be  significant,  for  example,  that  he  never  appears  in  the  published  deliberations  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris  except  during  the  two  years  (1570-72)  he  served  as  échevin.  To 
refer  to  him  as  a  "politician"  (p.  v.)  on  the  basis  of  this  single  experience  does  seem  mis- 
leading. He  could  have  been  thrust  into  the  office  by  the  crown  in  order  to  direct  the 
entries.  The  financial  commitment  of  the  city,  too,  may  be  less  significant  than  first  ap- 
pears. The  Parisians  paid  for  the  entry  by  buying  annuities  and  presumably  they  would 
eventually  have  received  back  at  least  part  of  their  compulsory  investment.  No  less  signi- 
ficant is  the  question  of  how  the  often  obscure  political  programme  was  perceived  by  its 
Parisian  audience,  and,  therefore,  what  political  significance  such  ceremonies  really  had. 
The  fact  that  these  entries,  emphasizing  pacification,  took  place  in  Paris  raises  a  question. 
Paris  was  depicted  in  the  decorations  as  the  equivalent  of  France,  or  at  least  as  leader  of 
the  other  cities.  But  in  reality  Paris  was  peculiar  in  the  vehemence  of  its  opposition  to  the 
Huguenots  and  was  almost  devoid  of  them  at  the  time  of  these  entries.  Certain  elements 
in  the  ceremonies  in  fact  played  up  to  this,  even  to  the  point,  it  seems  likely,  of  obscuring 

I"  the  ostensible  theme  of  pacification  and  reconciliation.  For  example,  the  edict  that  the 
entry  was  trying  to  publicize  was  presented  as  a  product  of  the  king's  piety  which  would 

Ijbe  enforced  by  his  justice,  for  the  king's  personal  device  was  Piety  and  Justice,  represented 
visually  in  the  ceremony  as  two  pillars  upholding  the  dynasty  and  the  polity.  But  elsewhere 
in  the  decorations  it  was  the  Catholicity  of  the  dynasty  that  was  advertised  and  emphasized, 
and  so  one  wonders  if  the  depiction  of  the  king's  device  might  not  in  fact  have  served  only 
to  reinforce  the  Parisians'  conviction  that  the  toleration  of  Huguenots  was  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  polity.  If  so,  then  City,  far  from  co-operating  with  Court, 
remained  apan.  And  as  for  the  perception  of  his  Justice,  one  has  only  to  look  at  a  painting 
prepared  for  the  Queen's  banquet  in  which,  as  Frances  Yates  has  pointed  out,  Justice  was 

11  equated  with  the  act  of  a  crazed  fanatic  murdering  a  blasphemer,  to  realize  how  close  we 

rlare  in  reality  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  night. 

I 

I  CHRISTOPHER  STOCKER,  University  of  British  Columbia 
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Alan  C.  Dessen,  editor.  Renaissance  Drama,  New  Series,  VI.  Evanston:  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Press,  1975.  Pp.  ix,  250.  $11.50. 

On  its  front  cover  this  volume  displays  a  bust  of  Seneca,  and  on  its  back  a  woodcut  of  tw< 
allegorical  figures  from  a  Tudor  interlude,  labeled  Charitie  and  Youth.  Sandwiched  betwe( 
the  two  pictures  are  a  dozen  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  two  main  traditions  behind 
the  Renaissance  drama,  the  classical  and  the  medieval,  so  arranged  by  the  editor  that  in 
reading  through  the  volume  one  continually  oscillates  between  them.  By  now  the  term  "p 
Shakespearean"  is  properly  regarded  as  an  inadequate  and  condescending  label  for  the  me 
val  and  Tudor  drama.  As  Stanley  J.  Kahrl  points  out  in  his  review  article  on  the  subject, 
recent  scholarship  has  increasingly  emphasized  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  the  morality  and 
mystery  plays,  and  also  has  given  us  a  more  precise  understanding  of  what  they  contribute 
to  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  play- 
wrights, especially  Seneca,  has  been  similarly  reassessed.  In  their  review  article,  Anna  Lyd 
Motto  and  John  R.  Clark  show  that  while  Seneca's  influence  was  originally  overestimated 
then  minimized  or  disparaged  (by  Eliot),  it  is  now  seen  more  accurately  as  cooperating 
fruitfully  with  elements  from  the  native  tradition. 

The  essays  on  the  classical  antecedents  suggest  that  "confluence"  would  indeed  be  a 
more  useful  critical  term  than  "influence."  In  examining  the  revival  of  Plautus  and  Terenc 
in  late  fifteenth-century  Italy  and  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  Bruce  R.  Smith  finds  that 
rather  than  being  presented  in  pure  form,  the  comedies  were  intermixed  with  other,  less 
erudite  kinds  of  entertainment— with  interludes  depending  heavily  on  medieval  romance 
and  mythological  spectacle.  This  syncretizing  tendency  persisted  in  the  Elizabethan  dram 
most  notably  in  Shakespeare's  adaptation  of  the  Menaechmi  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
with  its  romance  frame  and  heightened  love  interest.  Comparing  the  city  comedies  of  Plai 
and  Middleton,  Gail  Kern  Paster  shows  that  while  both  playwrights  employ  the  city  as  a 
complex  social  context  for  the  comic  action,  and  while  both  demonstrate  the  dehumanizz 
effects  of  competitive  urban  attitudes,  Middleton  is  more  concerned  than  his  predecessor- 
with  the  perversion  and  breakdown  of  family  relationships.  Catherine  Belsey  finds  an  exa. 
pie  of  confluence  in  the  soliloquies  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  Chapman.  In  dramatizii 
inner  moral  debate  they  derive  ultimately  from  the  psychomachia,  while  to  Seneca  they 
owe  their  emotional  and  rhetorical  intensity,  the  passionate  grandeur  of  the  tragic  hero. 

In  a  wide-ranging  and  stimulating  essay  on  the  prodigal  son  play,  Ervin  Beck  sees  a  rad 
cal  difference  between  the  treatments  of  the  son  in  Roman  and  English  Renaissance  co 
In  the  former  he  is  ultimately  triumphant  in  his  rebellion  against  the  father;  in  the  latte 
in  keeping  with  the  biblical  paradigm,  he  finally  repents  and  accepts  the  conservative  idea 
of  the  older  generation.  Since  this  is  redemptive  comedy,  "it  is  concerned  with  getting  ri( 
of  a  different  kind  of  senex— the  internalized  'old  man'  of  the  New  Testament."  In  a 
chronological  list  of  thirty-nine  plays,  including  six  by  Shakespeare,  Beck  shows  how 
popular  and  durable  the  prodigal  son  play  was  from  1513  to  1635.  In  "'Plot'  and  'Episa 
in  Early  Neoclassical  Criticism,"  David  Riggs  demonstrates  that  the  Italian  critics  distort 
the  strictures  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Donatus  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  loosi 
episodic  structures  of  the  native  drama.  Through  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Aristotel 
"episode"  or  middle  portion  of  a  play,  they  were  able  to  replace  "unity  of  action"  with 
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the  "multiple  unity"  familiar  to  modern  criticism— the  unity  that  depends  not  on  causal 
sequence  but  on  figurai  and  thematic  analogies. 

Among  the  authors  who  focus  primarily  on  the  native  drama,  Robert  C.  Jones  in  "Dan- 
gerous Sport:  The  Audience's  Engagement  with  the  Vice  in  the  Moral  Interludes"  considers 
the  paradox  that  the  Vice,  as  the  most  entertaining  figure  in  a  morality  play,  is  at  odds  with 
its  serious  didactic  purpose.  He  resolves  it  by  showing  how  in  the  course  of  a  play  such  as 
Mankind  the  audience's  response  to  the  Vice  is  shifted  from  positive  to  negative;  at  first 
amused  by  him,  it  is  later  made  uncomfortably  aware  of  the  wrongness  of  its  amusement. 
Rosemary  Woolf  examines  the  influence  of  the  mystery  plays  on  three  popular  tragedies 
of  the  1560's,  Apius  and  Virginia,  Cambises,  and  Horestes,  and  discovers  antecedents  to 
some  of  their  episodes  in  plays  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
In  "Italian  Tragicomedy  on  the  English  Stage,"  G.  K.  Hunter  suggests  that  certain  plays  of 
the  early  1600's,  including  Marston's  Malcontent  and  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure 
and  All's  Well,  can  be  seen  as  responses  to  the  recently-imported  genre  of  tragicomedy.  In 
the  English  plays  the  setting  is  changed  from  pastoral  to  urban,  and  the  moral  and  political 
atmosphere  becomes  correspondingly  uneasy  and  ambiguous.  Some  detailed  parallels  be- 
tween Measure  for  Measure  and  All's  Well  on  the  one  hand,  and  Guarini's  //  Pastor  Fido  on 
the  other,  prompt  Hunter  to  conjecture  that  Shakespeare  was  directly  influenced  by  the 
latter. 

Two  final  essays  deal  with  topics  that,  although  not  directly  relevant  to  the  English 
drama,  are  of  considerable  interest  in  themselves.  Drawing  on  the  aesthetic  theories  of 
Suzanne  Langer,  Charlotte  Stern  traces  the  development  of  the  medieval  Spanish  drama 
from  its  earlier  ritualistic  to  its  later  literary  forms,  or  from  the  audience's  full  participation 
in  the  rite  as  a  present  reality,  to  its  separation  from  the  illusion  of  reality  created  on  the 
stage.  Franco  Fido  provides  an  introduction  to  the  plays  of  Angelo  Beolco,  the  early 
sixteenth-century  Italian  playwright  who,  although  neglected  until  the  twentieth  century, 
deserves  to  be  called  "the  greatest  Italian  playwright"  of  his  period. 

As  the  editor  of  this  volume  candidly  admits,  "none  of  the  essays  is  revolutionary;  few 
are  controversial."  Their  scholarly  tone  is  generally  sober,  scrupulous,  and  undogmatic. 
The  larger  areas  having  been  already  mapped  out  by  Wickham,  Bevington,  Kolve,  and  others, 
these  essays  patiently  carry  out  the  useful  task  of  filling  in  the  topographical  details.  They 
do  so  in  a  consistently  interesting  and  informative  way. 

DAVID  KAULA,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


John  P.  Cutts,  editor.  Loves  Changelinges  Change.  Fennimore,  Wisconsin:  John  Westburg 
and  Associates,  1974.  Pp.  xix,  82.  $10. 

It  is  a  rare  and  pleasant  experience  to  see  a  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  come  into 
print,  especially  when  the  manuscript  was  one  which  the  rest  of  us  would  have  been  loathe 
to  tackle,  and  for  this  we  are  very  much  in  Mr.  Cutts'  debt.  The  play  is  based  on  Sidney's 
j|  Arcadia,  and  is  anonymous.  I  must  concur  with  BuUen's  contention  that  as  a  play  it  is 
rather  dull.  The  main  reason,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  author  has  simply  lifted  passages 
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from  Sidney  without  much  attempt  to  adapt  them  to  dramatic  form,  other  than  putting 
them  into  direct  speech.  The  result  is  that  conversations  which  are  suitable  in  a  discursive 
narrative  fail  when  confined  to  the  more  tense  dramatic  medium. 

In  presenting  a  diplomatic  transcript,  as  Mr.  Cutts  is  doing,  one  must  exercise  the  great- 
est care,  and  we  must  be  in  no  doubt  about  what  the  transcript  means.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  set  convention  rigorously  followed  in  diplomatic  transcripts,  no  statement  of  exactly 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  square,  pointed,  or  half  brackets  and  so  forth.  The  best  one 
can  do  is  state  each  time  what  one  means  by  these  conventions,  as  C.  J.  Sisson  did  in  his 
Malone  Society  edition  of  Believe  as  you  List,  which  is  still  one  of  the  touchstones  of  the 
art. 

Mr.  Cutts'  text  does  not  contain  any  statement  of  conventions,  and  the  result  is  confu 
ing.  What,  for  example,  is  meant  by  square  brackets?  If  we  follow  Sisson,  they  mean  a 
deletion.  But  in  this  text  there  are  several  cases  where  the  material  within  the  square  brack- 
ets has  been  scored  through.  Surely,  then,  these  are  deletions  in  the  original,  but  what, 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  brackets  without  scoring?  Another  symbol  used  in  the  transcript 
is  a  half -bracket.  Are  we  to  take  this  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  Sisson's  pointed  bracket: 
a  mutilation?  Had  these  points  been  explained,  the  reader  would  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  text. 

This  volume  has  been  presented  in  typescript.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this,  except 
that  many  of  the  symbols  have  been  added  in  ink.  These  include  the  brackets  (together 
with  the  scoring),  the  "es"  ligature,  the  crossed  "p,"  the  tilde,  and  the  caret.  Surely  it  wouh 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  obtained  the  typewriter  keys  necessary  for  most  of  these 
signs;  the  errata  list,  in  fact,  was  typed  on  a  machine  which  did  have  square  brackets.  This 
strikes  me  as  simply  sloppy  attention  to  detail,  and  attention  to  detail  is  one  thing  necessan 
in  transcripts  of  this  kind. 

We  are  not  told  in  the  introduction  to  the  text  very  much  about  the  manuscript,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Greg's  Dramatic  Documents  to  learn  the  probable  date  of  the 
manuscript.  Greg  suggests  a  date  in  the  1630s,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Mr. 
Cutts'  research  confirms  this  dating  or  narrows  it  down  in  any  way.  I  received  the  general 
impression  from  reading  the  introduction  that  Mr.  Cutts  considered  it  to  be  earlier. 

As  the  manuscript  is  not  readily  available,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  remove  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  transcript.  However,  Greg  did  transcribe  many  of  the  stage  directions,  and 
there  are  disquieting  differences  between  his  transcripts  and  Cutts'.  Many  of  the  difference 
are  relatively  minor  matters  of  form,  if  one  can  allow  for  minor  matters  in  a  transcript.  F 
example,  Greg's  transcript  shows  the  contractions  "wch"  and  "wth"  with  the  last  two  le 
raised.  There  are  differences  in  the  transcribing  of  final  "e"  and  some  spelling  differences 
Greg  gives  one  direction  as  "with  two  shepherd^s"  (unexpanded  by  Greg)  while  Cutts  gives 
"wth  two  shephards."  Two  directions  show  substantive  changes  (albeit  minor  ones),  with 
Cutts  reading  "hoops  from  wthin"  and  "His  drum  sounding"  while  Greg  gives  "a  hoope" 
coming  from  within,  and  "The  Drû".  While  these  may  seem  quibbles,  we  must  be  as  cert 
as  we  can  be  of  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Cutts  should  have  explained  hi 
divergence  from  Sir  Walter  in  these  readings. 

W.  CRAIG  FERGUSON,  Queen 's  University 
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Dale  B.  J.  Randall,  yonsow  s  Gypsies  Unmasked.  Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press, 
1975.Pp.  xiii,  200.  $9.50. 

On  August  3rd,  1621,  at  his  mansion  at  Burley-on-the-Hill  that  resplendent  royal  favourite, 
George  Villiers,  Marquess  of  Buckingham  (soon  to  be  a  duke),  entertained  King  James  I 
with  a  masque,  The  Gypsies Metamorphos'd.  Especially  commissioned  for  the  occasion, 
this  masque  by  Ben  Jonson  was  very  much  a  coterie  piece.  Buckingham  and  various  of  his 
male  relatives  and  friends  appeared  disguised  as  gypsies,  read  the  fortunes  of  six  of  Bucking- 
ham's female  relatives  and  those  of  the  King  and  Prince  Charles.  James,  in  the  loneliness  of 
his  final  years,  had  become  so  closely  involved  with  Buckingham's  family  as  to  be  practically 
a  member  of  it.  Obviously  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  family  fun  (plus  no  doubt  the  elaborate 
flattery  which  hailed  him  as  "James  the  Just"  and  culminated  in  elaborate  blessings  upon 
his  five  senses).  Moreover  the  rough,  rather  scatological  humour  about  the  gypsies  meeting 
with  the  devil  in  a  Derbyshire  cavern  known  as  "The  Devil's  Arse"  was  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  James  relished.  And  it  was  heart-warming  to  have  the  beloved  Buckingham,  playing  the 
part  of  the  Gypsy  Captain,  speaking  some  seventy-five  lines  nearly  all  buttering  up  the  sov- 
ereign who  had  raised  him  from  obscurity  to  greatness. 

Report  had  it  that  King  James  was  so  delighted  with  the  piece  that  he  intended  to  knight 
Ben  Jonson.  Two  days  later  James  was  treated  to  a  repeat  performance  at  Belvoir,  the  home 
of  Buckingham's  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  Word  of  the  King's  fondness  for  the 
piece  reached  the  grandees  who  had  not  been  with  James  at  Burley  or  Belvoir.  The  next 
month,  apparently  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  footing  the  bill,  a  third  performance  was  put 
on  at  Windsor.  Jonson  substantially  modified  his  piece  for  the  Windsor  production.  It  ceased 
to  be  a  piece  of  Villiers  family  fun.  The  fortunes  that  the  gypsies  told  were  no  longer  those 
of  Buckingham's  womenfolk  but  those  of  great  court  dignitaries,  among  them  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Lx)rd  Keeper,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer.  At  Windsor,  as  at  Burley  and  Belvoir, 
the  piece  concluded  with  the  "gypsies"  being  metamorphosed— appearing  in  their  own 
persons  as  knights  and  lords  to  commence  the  evening's  dancing. 

Since  the  three  versions,  the  Burley,  the  Belvoir  and  the  Windsor,  have  reached  us  in  a 
composite  text  which  merges  all  three,  it  has  been  a  pretty  bibliographical  problem  to  sort 
them  out,  but  this  was  done  in  1952  in  a  magisterial  study  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Greg.  The 
textual  puzzle  once  attended  to,  we  might  have  expected  The  Gypsies  Metamorphos'd  to  rate 
a  few  pages  in  studies  of  Jonson  or  of  the  Jacobean  masque,  but  not  much  more.  Instead 
we  now  have  an  entire  book  devoted  to  it,  one  in  which  Dale  B.  J.  Randall,  Professor  of 
English  at  Duke  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Institute  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Studies,  claims  to  have  made  a  notable  discovery,  "an  interpretive  plum  that 
has  lain  hidden  and  plump  for  three  and  a  half  centuries."  The  plum  is  that  Jonson's  masque 
is  really  an  attack  upon  Buckingham  and  his  upstart  relatives,  warning  King  James  that  these 
gypsies  are  really  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  England.  According  to  Randall,  beneath 
the  surface  jollity  lies  "massive  and  deadly  satire."  Now  this  is  a  most  interesting  proposition. 
One  wonders  if  Randall  is  really  onto  something,  as  Miss  De  Luna  was  when,  so  convincingly, 
she  demonstrated  to  us  the  topical  significance  of  Jonson's  Catiline.  One  turns  eagerly  to 
the  evidence  with  which  Randall  will  prove  his  case. 

Alas,  the  case  goes  unproven.  Too  much  is  made  of  the  lines  in  which  Buckingham's 
termagant  mother  is  told  "Two  of  your  sons  are  Gipsies:  /  You  shall  our  Queene  be,"  and 
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too  great  significance  is  attached  to  the  declaration  that  these  are  "the  Kings  Gypsies." 
Actually  the  latter  phrase  carries  overtones  of  comedy  mixed  with  obsequiousness.  It  was 
a  standard  gambit  to  play  oneself  down  in  the  process  of  building  up  the  royal  ego.  One 
recalls  how  Buckingham  signed  his  letters  to  the  King  "Your  Majesty's  most  humble  slave 
and  dog." 

Powerful  arguments  negate  Randall's  thesis.  The  first  is  that  nobody  who  saw  the  masqu« 
seems  to  have  viewed  it  as  an  anti-Buckingham  satire.  Indeed,  if  Jonson  had  contrived  that 
spectators  should  so  construe  it,  he  would  most  infallibly  have  ruined  himself.  Randall  frets 
over  the  obtuseness  of  the  King  in  not  getting  the  alleged  satiric  message,  but  reflects  that 
the  King  was  old  and  his  mental  powers  were  failing.  He  might  also  have  wondered  how 
scholars  of  the  calibre  of  Herford  and  Simpson,  Greg,  and  Orgel,  working  over  the  masque 
in  detail,  have  all  similarly  failed  to  detect  the  satire.  One  ends  up  feeling  that  Randall  has 
put  himself  into  Jonson's  category  of  "inuading  interpreters"  that  "professe  to  haue  a  key 
for  the  decyphering  of  euery  thing." 

Since  Randall's  key  hypothesis  will  not  supply  material  for  a  book  he  fleshes  it  out  with 
a  lot  of  information,  much  of  it  tangential  but  not  uninteresting,  about  such  varied  matters 
as  Prince  Charles  as  a  masquer,  antiquarian  lore  about  "The  Devil's  Arse,"  the  history  of 
gypsies  in  England  and  Scotland,  Dr.  Lambe,  and  the  power  and  character  of  Buckingham 
who,  in  a  telling  phrase,  is  described  as  "every  inch  a  King's  creature." 

Once  one  puts  out  of  mind  the  unfortunate  central  thesis,  one  can  find  a  fair  bit  that  is, 
good  to  say  about  Randall  and  his  book.  He  writes  very  well  indeed,  with  wit  and  polish, 
and  with  complete  command  over  his  materials.  He  knows  his  period  exhaustively.  One 
feels  that  he  is  a  scholar  from  whom  we  may,  one  day,  get  a  major  book.  Jonson's  Gypsie, 
Unmasked  is  far  from  being  one.  What  would  have  made  an  interesting  minor  speculative 
article  has  been  inflated  into  a  book. 

G.  P.  V.  AKRIGG,   University  of  British  Columbia 


John  Milton.  A  Maske:  The  Earlier  Versions.  Ed.  S.  E.  Sprott.  Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1973.  Pp.  230.  $25. 
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In  this  volume,  Professor  Sprott  has  supplied  fresh  transcripts  of  the  three  earliest  availab 
versions  of  Milton's  masque,  arranged  for  ease  of  comparison,  together  with  a  considerable 
textual  introduction  and  two  appendices.  Although,  as  this  editor  quickly  admits,  it  is  the 
basically  similar  printed  editions  of  1645  and  1673  that  form  the  proper  basis  for  modern 
editions  (p.  3),  the  significant  variations  among  the  earlier  forms  of  the  work  make  them 
worth  examining  and  comparing. 

The  first  version,  that  of  the  Trinity  College  manuscript  of  Milton's  minor  poems,  is  o\ 
greatest  interest  and  importance,  since  (except  for  a  very  few  revisions)  it  is  in  Milton's 
own  hand.  Sprott  takes  issue  with  Diekhoff  and  Shawcross  on  the  dating  of  this  version 
and  suggests  that  in  its  first  stages  it  constituted  the  "earliest  complete  text  of  the  work" 
(p.  5);  he  also  considers  that  it  "was  not  long,  if  ever,  intended  as  a  fair  copy  but  served 
Milton  early  and  late  as  a  working  copy  for  private  reference"  (p.  4).  After  describing  the 
manuscript  and  what  is  known  of  its  origin,  Sprott  in  his  introduction  outlines  four  stage) 
(and  more  than  a  dozen  sub-stages)  of  its  revision.  This  minor  miracle  he  accomplishes  by 
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comparing  handwriting,  ink,  condition  of  pen,  and  detailed  differences  from  the  other 
versions— and  by  being  admittedly  willing  to  conjecture  when  unmistakable  evidence  is 
lacking.  My  own  look  at  this  manuscript  in  Cambridge  generally  supported  Sprott's  find- 
ings, although  I  cannot  agree  on  a  few  points,  such  as  that  the  ink  of  pasted  leaf  (b)  is 
"clearly  different"  from  that  of  (a)  (p.  9). 

With  regard  to  the  second  version  of  the  poem,  the  Bridgewater  manuscript,  Sprott 
proposes  that,  though  not  in  Milton's  (nor  likely  in  Lawes')  hand,  it  "probably  indicates 
the  form  and  contents  of  Milton's  first  fair  copy"  (p.  23).  Sprott  also  tabulates  the  major 
variants  and  omissions  in  this  manuscript,  and  examines  the  relationship  between  it  and 
the  two  song  manuscripts,  transcripts  of  which  (without  the  music)  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  third  early  version,  the  1637  edition,  has  Milton's  authority,  Sprott  claims,  in  that 
he  "had  prepared  the  copy  text,  and  indeed  probably  wrote  it"  (p.  31).  Partly  because  this 
version  cannot  be  simply  derived  from  either  of  the  other  two,  Sprott  supports  the  claim 
of  Shawcross  for  the  existence  of  a  third  manuscript,  not  now  extant.  This  began,  Sprott 
believes,  as  a  fair  copy  of  the  already  somewhat  revised  Trinity  manuscript,  was  revised  by 
Lawes  for  the  actual  performance  (and  in  this  state  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Bridgewater 
manuscript),  and  was  then  revised  again  by  Milton  and  used  as  a  copy  for  the  1637  edition. 
In  an  appendix,  Sprott  ventures  a  re-creation  of  the  first  form  of  this  manuscript. 

There  can  be  few  complaints  about  the  book.  One  may  feel  that  the  point  of  the  sen- 
tence beginning  "It  is  not  clear  .  .  ."  (p.  23)  is  too  far  from  clear,  and  one  may  have  trouble 
finding  one's  way  to  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  on  page  8,  but  generally  Sprott's  style  in 
dealing  with  a  rather  complex  subject  is  readable.  The  only  misprint  I  have  found  is  the 
printing  of  392  instead  of  390  (a  reference  to  a  line  number)  on  page  33.  The  edition  has 
obviously  been  prepared  and  executed  with  great  care. 

One  may  regret  a  delay  of  about  seven  years  between  the  completion  and  the  publication 
of  Sprott's  work.  On  page  33,  brief  notice  is  taken  of  the  Trinity  manuscript  restoration  in 
1969  and  of  later  transcripts  and  facsimiles.  Especially  noteworthy  among  these  is  the 
Scolar  Press  facsimile  of  the  entire  Trinity  College  manuscript,  which  is  sold  in  Britain  for 
only  £l  in  the  paper-covered  sewn-bound  edition,  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  Sprott's 
obviously  different  book.  The  price  of  the  latter  does  seem  high;  one  is  thankful  that  sub- 
sidies have  kept  it  from  being  even  higher. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  Milton  studies, 
and  sheds  light  both  on  the  masque  and  on  how  Milton  worked.  Most  editions  and  facsimiles 
of  these  early  versions  are  now  out  of  print,  and  Sprott's  book  not  only  makes  the  texts 
available,  but  presents  them  for  the  first  time  together,  on  facing  pages,  in  a  form  eminently 
suitable  for  detailed  comparison. 

DANIEL  W.  DOERKSEN,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Donald  F.  Bouchard.  Milton  a  structural  reading.  Montreal:  McGill-Queen's  University 
Press,  1974.  Pp.  180.  $11.75. 

In  his  introduction  Professor  Bouchard  declares  his  book  "is  divided  into  three  sections: 
the  first  section  deals  with  a  selected  group  of  works  before  Paradise  Lost  [Comus,  Lycidas 
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and  some  prose  works,  mainly  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  and  Eikonoklastes]  ; 
the  second  is  exclusively  an  analysis  of  Paradise  Lost-,  and  the  third  deals  with  Samson 
Agonistes  and  with  Paradise  Regained"  (p.  9).  These  works  are  linked  by  an  assumption 
defined  in  these  words,  "Interpretation  is  a  labyrinth  directed  to  the  disclosure  of  the  dou 
ble"  (p.  9).  The  problem  for  the  reader  is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  because 
the  introductory  chapter  is  at  once  bewildering,  with  phrases  like  "envision  the  masterword 
of  interpretation"  (p.  1),  and  illuminating,  with  a  number  of  incisive  comments  like  "Whafl 
appears  as  a  way  out  for  Satan  is,  in  fact,  a  deeper  movement  into  the  heart  of  the 
labyrinth;  the  way  out  is  the  way  in"  (p.  3).  By  the  end  of  the  brief  introduction  the 
reader  is  still,  unfortunately,  unclear  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  the  study  really  is,  though 
this  (recurrent)  obscurity  is  not  forced  upon  it  by  the  nature  of  the  poetry  under  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Professor  Bouchard  concentrates  on  critical  analysis,  rather  than 
on  the  application  of  linguistic  theory  to  subjective  critical  interpretation,  he  is  an  enlight- 
ening and  even  exciting  critic. 

Professor  Bouchard  never  seems  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  his  critical  intent,  but 
there  are  two  assertions  which  are  central:  first,  "Interpretation  discloses  the  opposition 
of  inside  and  outside;  not  a  gradual  passage  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  but  a  radical  dis 
junction"  (p.  1);  and  secondly,  "mystification  is  revelation  of  the  'other'  at  the  centre  of 
the  labyrinth,  where  revelation  discloses  the  self  as  mystified  in  its  disclosure  of  the  'other"' 
(p.  3).  If  the  author  means  that  criticism  both  acknowledges  the  context  of  the  work  in 
its  own  time  and  its  relevance  to  the  "present"  of  the  critic,  this  is  a  commonplace;  if  he 
means  (as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  does)  that  criticism  is  ultimately  a  purposeless  inquiry 
in  that  it  can  never  reveal  the  arcanum  of  truth  in  a  work  of  art,  then  Professor  Bouchard 
is  arguing  against  the  viability  of  his  own  labours. 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  book  for  the  beginner  in  Milton:  it  assumes  a  range  of  familiarity 
with  Miltonic  critics  and  with  authors  and  critics  of  the  seventeenth  century  which,  in  the 
main,  only  scholars  possess.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  deliberately  esoteric— in  fact  Pro- 
fessor Bouchard  has  valuable  comments  to  make  on  all  the  major  poetry— but  sometimes 
the  analysis  is  vitiated  by  a  tendency  to  forget  the  work  in  question  for  the  sake  of  a  theory 
When  speaking  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  breaks  off  to  argue,  "If  behind  words  there  is  no-thing, 
then  the  material  support  of  language  is  nothing  else  but  other  words,  as  what  lies  behind 
words  is  nothing  else  but  other  words,  and  to  see  nature  as  an  accumulation  of  words  by 
successive  generations  is  to  be  caught  in  the  endless  jar  of  interpretation"  (p.  92).  Com- 
ments of  this  kind  obscure  rather  than  illuminate  Milton's  poetry:  they  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent context  of  philosophical  and  linguistic  argument  where  there  is  no  danger  of  de- 
valuing the  very  critical  function  in  which  the  book  is  engaged.  In  contrast,  when  he  analyse 
Comus,  a  fusion  of  theory  and  critical  insight  is  achieved:  "all  the  details  associated  with 
the  cult  of  the  older  god,  Dionysus,  are  either  represented  as  philosophical  errors  (the  'drear 
woods',  for  that  matter,  are  his  realm)  or  as  illusion.  Orpheus,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
light  and  truth  and,  as  importantly,  he  is  the  basis  upon  which  true  community  can  be 
founded"  (p.  24).  There  are  some  technical  blemishes;  in  explanation  of  the  arguable  asser- 
tion, "The  artist  creates  something  beautiful  and  opposes  it  to  the  bestial  and  distorted 
(beauty  and  the  beast)  in  the  hope  that  his  creation  and  example  will  lead  to  reformation" 
(p.  32),  he  gives  as  a  reference  this  note:    "This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  in  detail  by  Pr< 
fessor  Peter  Ohlin  in  an  unpublished  essay,  'King  Kong  and  the  Mechanical  Bride.'"  This  is 
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surely  pointless,  for  the  reader  has  no  access  to  these  arguments,  which  arc  not,  therefore, 
justified  by  this  reference. 

I  would  recommend  this  study  as  an  illuminating  insight  into  Milton's  poetic  develop- 
ment, but  I  would  also  caution  the  reader  against  some  of  the  linguistic  theorizing  which 
incorporated  into  the  critical  explication  but  remains  separate  and  distinct  from  it. 


REAVLEY  GAIR,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Rogelio  Reyes  Cano.  La  Arcadia  de  Sannazaro  en  Espana.  Anales  de  la  Universidad  Hispa- 
lense.  Série  filosofia  y  letras.  N**  16.  Seville:  Universidad  de  Sevilla,  1973.  Pp.  178.  300 
pesetas. 

Professor  Reyes  Cano  opens  the  discussion  of  his  topic  with  several  pages  on  Sannazaro's 
relations  with  Spaniards  in  Naples,  his  friends,  the  famous  Italo-Catalan  poet  Cariteo 
(Gareth)  and  a  certain  Giovanni  Pardo,  his  membership  in  Accademia  Pontaniana  under 
the  sponsorship  of  King  Alfonso,  and  his  two  farsas  celebrating  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
There  is  no  record  that  either  the  Spanish  world  or  its  culture  left  any  impression  on  the 
Neapolitan  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  influence  of  any  of  his  writings  on  Spaniards 
during  his  lifetime.  That  came  later  with  the  triumph  of  the  Italian  school. 

In  his  brief  mention  of  Sannazaro's  poetry  in  Spain  our  author  cites  the  Francisco  de 
Aldana  and  Francisco  Herrera  Maldonado  translations  of  his  De  partu  virginis.  For  infor- 
mation on  Garcilaso,  the  initiator  of  the  vogue  of  Sannazaro  in  his  country,  we  are  advised 
to  consult  the  bibliography  in  Gallego  Morell's  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  y  sus  comentaristas 
(Granada,  1966).  On  him,  incidentally,  a  relevant  contribution  has  very  recently  been  made 
in  Chapter  V  of  Inès  Azar's  Ph.D.  dissertation  (John  Hopkins  University,  1974),  Discurso 
retSrico  y  mundo  pastoral  en  la  égloga  de  Garcilaso.  Professor  Reyes  has  made  the  interest- 
ing discovery  that  two  of  the  Italian  poems  of  Sannazaro  were  put  to  music  by  Alonso  de 
Mudarra  in  his  Très  libros  de  mùsica  en  cifra  para  vibuelas,  one  of  which  is  the  famous 
sonnet  on  jealousy,  "O  gelosia  .  .  ."  For  it  he  reproduces  the  Spanish  translation  by  Rey 
de  Artieda.  Why,  one  wonders,  has  he  not  gone  on  to  note  that  in  my  Estudios  sobre  el 
petrarquismo  en  Espana  (Madrid,  1960),  I  cite  nine  more  translations  and  imitations  as 
well  as  imitations  of  a  dozen  other  poems? 

This  chapter  is  followed  by  fifteen  pages  on  ^'La  Arcadia  y  los  libros  pastoriles  espanoles," 
which  largely  discusses  the  present  status  of  studies  on  the  influence  of  Sannazaro  on  the  Spanish 
pastoral  novel.  Some  stress  is  laid  on  the  originality  in  form  and  content  of  its  three  major  repre- 
sentatives, Montemayor's  Diana,  Cervantes'  Galatea  and  Lope's  Arcadia.  It  is  the  best  part  of  the 
discussion.  As  for  other  writers,  they  are  disposed  of  in  much  too  cursory  a  manner  to  be  of 
any  value.  In  the  course  of  his  comment  on  Cervantes,  Reyes  Cano  extends  his  remarks  to 
the  Quijote  story  of  Marcela  and  Grisostomo,  which  reveals  a  pastoralism  that,  though  it 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  Sannazaro,  is  distinctly  Cervantes'  own.  We  may  recall  that 
Farinelli  in  his  "Cervantes  e  il  suo  mondo  idillico"  (Quaderni  ibero-americani,  nos.  5-6,  c. 
1948,  pp.  113-5)  had  observed  that  in  Cervantes  the  Arcadian  ideal  runs  parallel  with  its 
heroic  side  and  that  "il  mondo  arcadico  del  Sannazaro  e  del  Garcilaso  non  urta  col  mondo 
fantastico  degli  Amadi's  delle  matte  imprese  cavalleresche,  ma  le  pénétra  con  soavità  e 
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dolcezza  e  ingenuo  candore."  The  theme  can  obviously  be  probed  more  deeply  than  it 
has  been.  Since  Reyes  Cano  has  commented  on  Sannazaro  in  the  great  novel,  I  venture  to 
add  that  I  have  written  a  paper  on  "Ecos  de  Sannazaro  y  de  Tasso  en  Don  Quijote"  that 
can  be  read  in  my  Relaciones  hispanoitalianas  (Madrid,  1953,  pp.  27-37).  It  might  have 
been  utilized  at  this  point.  As  a  justification  for  any  of  the  shortcomings  that  this  chapter 
has,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  four 
Spanish  translations  of  the  Italian  masterpiece.  It  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
chosen  a  more  specific  title,  such  as  Cuatro  traducciones  de  la  Arcadia,  to  avoid  dis- 
appointing readers'  expectations  that  it  would  contain  a  reasonably  detailed  treatment 
on  the  Spanish /orfMWfl  of  the  work. 

Three  of  the  four  translations  which  exist  in  manuscript  form  only  in  the  Madrid  Bib- 
Hoteca  Nacional  are  by  Juan  Sedeno,  Jeronimo  Jimenez  de  Urrea  and  a  Licenciado  Viana, 
possibly  Antonio  de  Viana.  Of  these  the  Sedeno  and  Urrea  versions  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  Viana  version,  a  completely  new  find,  must  have 
been  composed  during  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Italian  esdrûjulos  they  faithfully  reproduce  the  metrical  forms  in  their  original.  In  the 
prose  passages  Sedeno  is  less  literal  than  the  other  two. 

After  a  short  description,  analysis  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  trio,  Reyes  Cano 
puts  them  aside  in  order  to  concentrate  in  depth  on  the  earliest  and  best  translation,  the 
Arcadia  de  Jacobo  Sannazaro,  printed  in  Toledo  in  1547  and  four  times  thereafter.  Diego 
Lopez  is  the  translator  of  its  prose,  and  Diego  de  Salazar  of  its  verse,  though  Blasco  de 
Garay  made  a  drastic  revision  of  the  verse  portions.  The  date  of  the  printing  of  the  1547 
text  places  it  squarely  within  the  transition  period,  that  is,  during  the  height  of  the  struggli 
between  the  Spanish  and  Italian  schools.  The  predominance  of  native  meters,  quintilla, 
pie  quebrado,  copia  mixta,  copia  de  arte  menor,  over  Italian  verse  forms  (chapter  IV) 
makes  it  clear  that  both  Salazar  and  Garay  were  strong  traditionalists.  I  tend  to  agree  with 
Reyes  Cano's  conclusion.  "Pensamos  ...  en  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  que  da  cabida  en  su 
Diana  a  los  métros  tradicionales  junto  a  las  nuevas  formas  italianas.  En  este  sentido  la 
traduccion  de  Toledo  inaugura  en  Espafia  el  bucolismo  culto  italianizante  y  la  postura 
de  Montemayor,  Gil  Polo  y  otros  esta  en  su  linea"  {op.  cit.,  p.  147). 

Our  author  also  points  out  that  in  the  Toledo  text  there  is  a  limited  use  of  Latinisms 
drawn  from  Sannazaro  and  the  humanist  lexicon,  a  feature  in  line  with  the  conservative 
reaction  against  the  promiscuous  neologizing  of  Juan  de  Mena  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
Italianisms  accepted  are  even  fewer.  In  both  cases  traditionalists  and  non-traditionalists 
were  aligned  together.  See  Menéndez  Pidal,  La  lengua  de  Cristobal  Colon,  2a  ed.  (Madrid, 
1958,  p.  67).  Only  examples  from  the  Salazar-Ayala-Garay  version  are  cited,  on  the  cultis- 
mos  {op.  cit.,  pp.  119-25),  and  on  the  Italianisms  including  diminutives  and  superlatives  in 
-ismo  {op.  cit.,  pp.  127-40).  It  would  have  been  worthwhile  to  compare  them  with  the 
examples  in  the  other  three  translations.  If  they  are  equally  sparse  in  the  Viana  version, 
for  example,  then  it  can  hardly  be  connected  with  Antonio  da  Viana,  author  of  the  Anti- 
qùedades  de  las  Islas  Afortunadas  de  la  Gran  Canaria.  Conquista  de  Tenerife  (1604),  which 
extensively  indulges  in  cultismos.  See  Maria  Rosa  Alonso,  El  poema  de  Viana  (Madrid, 
1952,  pp.  187-96).  It  may  be  noted  in  closing  that  the  problem  of  foreign  borrowings, 
together  with  that  of  the  Italianate  suffixes,  is  essentially  thef  same  as  those  faced  by  Jaure- 
gui  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Toledo  volume  in  the  two  editions  of 
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his  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta.  See  the  massive  discussion  in  Joaquin  Arce,  Tasso  y  la 
tpoesia  espanola  (Madrid,  1973,  pp.  157-304). 

JOSEPH  G.  FUCILLA,  Northwestern  University 


Charles  Jacobs.  Francisco  Correa  de  Arauxo.  The  Hague,  Netherlands:  Martinus  Nijhoff , 
il973.  Pp.  X,  99.  Guilders  37.50. 

\lthough  one  always  welcomes  a  small  and  concise  study  of  a  major  musical  figure  in  the 
Renaissance,  this  reviewer  finds  little  value  in  Jacobs's  essay  on  Correa  de  Arauxo,  the 
leading  Spanish  organist  between  Cabezon  and  Cabanilles  and  a  musician  whose  works 
>ridge  the  styles  of  the  Late  Renaissance  and  Early  Baroque  periods.  The  book  has  two 
)arts:   38  pages  of  verbal  commentary  and  53  pages  of  musical  transcriptions,  divided 
yy  7  pages  of  facsimiles  from  Correa's  Facultad  Orgdnica  (1636). 

The  commentary  is  marred  by  the  occasional  typographical  error  and  persistently 
iwkward  sentence  structure.  For  example:  "Examination  of  Correa's  use  of  some  of  the 
jther  proportions  he  employs  for  the  often  flamboyant  rhythmic  patterns  in  the  Facultad 
:«veals  further  confusion,  upon  Correa's  part,  concerning  the  legitimate  way  to  label  the 
jroportion"  (p.  9).  In  the  biography  Jacobs  offers  a  résumé  of  research  conducted  by 
Jther  scholars,  but  its  organization  is  purely  his  own.  A  moment  of  light-hearted  humour 
anerges  inadvertently  from  two  non-sequitur  statements:  one  describing  a  payment,  in 
lie  form  of  six  hens,  made  to  Correa  for  some  music,  and  the  other  presenting  his  alleged 
ieath  date.  The  reader  might  infer  that  Correa  died  from  a  surfeit  of  chickens.  The  sections 
on  Registration,  Forms  and  Fingerings  offer  interesting  material  of  a  practical  and  stylistic 
lature.  Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  sections  on  Dissonance  and  Ornamentation 
ire  thought-provoking,  but  their  importance  is  tangled  up  in  an  unruly  undergrowth  of 
innecessary  verbiage  and  incomprehensible  quotations  from  the  Facultad.  In  two  other 
actions.  Tempo,  Proportions  and  Conducting,  Phrasing,  Jacobs  presents  a  confusing  mish- 
nash  of  historically-derived  principles  and  his  personal  editorial  practices;  it  is  impossible 
»  extricate  these  two  aspects  easily  given  the  redundant  and  illogical  combination  of 
iactual  and  critical  material.  The  section  on  the  Modes  is  poor  inasmuch  as  Jacobs  draws 
conclusions  based  on  a  random  selection  of  theorists  and  derived,  not  from  their  original 
:exts,  but  rather  from  secondary  sources,  some  of  which  have  been  superceded  by  more 
ecent  research.  Misconceptions  are  here  aggravated  by  misinformation. 

The  musical  transcriptions  are  good,  accurate  for  the  most  part  and  easy  to  read.  A 
:omparison  with  S.  Kastner's  transcription  of  the  entire  Facultad  (Monumentos  de  la 
Mûsica  Espanola  VI  1948  and  XII  1952)  reveals  only  minute  and  unimportant  differences, 
^ence  one  is  prompted  to  wonder  about  the  reason  for  the  selected  transcriptions  made 
Dy  Jacobs.  For  the  enthusiast  of  Spanish  organ  music,  Jacobs's  book  can  function  as  a 
landy  item,  but  for  the  scholar  of  Renaissance  music  it  provides  as  much  relevant  and 
original  research  as  it  does  irrelevant  and  mistaken  information. 

.4ARIA  RIKA  MANIATES,  University  of  Toronto 
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Giovanni  Sercambi.  Novelle  a  cura  di  Giovanni  Sinicropi.  Bari:  Laterza,  1972  (Scrittori 
d'Italia,  250-251).  2  vols.  Pp.  1002. 

Born  in  Lucca  in  1 348  (the  same  year  of  the  plague  which  forms  the  background  of 
Boccaccio's  Decameron),  Giovanni  Sercambi  left  us,  together  with  his  historical  Croniche 
and  other  minor  writings,  a  collection  of  156  short  stories  which  constitute  his  major 
claim  to  literary  fame.  So  far,  however,  only  incomplete  and  incorrect  editions  of  the 
Novelle  have  been  available,  and  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  text  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  often  cursory  judgements  concerning  Sercambi's  narrative  corpus  to  be  found  in 
handbooks  of  Italian  literature. 

Sinicropi's  excellent  edition  is  the  first  complete  one  (included  are,  of  course,  those 
novelle  which  the  pruderie  of  nineteenth-century  editors  had  deemed  unprintable).  It  is 
based  on  the  only  extant  manuscript,  the  Trivulziano  193,  which,  though  full  of  scribal 
errors,  is  probably  fairly  close  to  the  lost  original.  Twelve  of  Sercambi's  novelle  have  also 
come  down  to  us  in  an  autograph  version  which  the  author  included  in  his  Croniche. 

The  background  of  the  stories  is  a  journey  throughout  Italy  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
men  and  women  under  the  leadership  of  a  "preposto,"  who  decided  to  leave  Lucca  in 
order  to  avoid  the  plague  of  1371-73.  The  novelle  are  narrated  by  Sercambi  himself,  at  th 
command  of  the  "preposto,"  for  the  purpose  of  making  each  daily  trip  more  enjoyable. 
Each  story  is  preceded  by  a  brief  preface  which  informs  the  reader  on  the  developments 
of  the  iter  Italicum  (which  is  based  on  the  itinerary  of  the  geographer  Solino  as  related  in 
Fazio  degli  Uberti's  Dittamondo). 

Sinicropi  believes  that  the  writing  of  the  Novelle  was  begun  no  earlier  than  1399  or 
1400  and  probably  completed  in  about  two  years.  The  world  of  Sercambi's  stories  is,  in 
many  regards,  the  same  which  is  portrayed  in  the  Italian  novellistica  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries;  it  is,  however,  much  less  genteel  than  that  of  Boccaccio:  the 
Novelle  are  often  based  on  naked  brutality  which  one  can  escape  only  through  violence 
or  cunning,  and  even  love  has  no  tenderness.  The  attitude  of  the  narrator  toward  the 
world  he  describes  is  disenchanted  and  pessimistic,  tempered,  however,  by  irony,  some- 
times bitter.  Stylistically,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  work  is  the  predilection 
of  a  syntax  which  imitates  closely  that  of  the  spoken  language  and  abhors  the  elaborate 
constructions  dear  to  the  "tradizione  illustre"  such  as  that  of  Boccaccio's  prose. 

The  text  of  the  Novelle  is  followed,  in  this  edition,  by  an  apparatus  of  about  225 
pages.  Sercambi's  life  and  works  are  discussed  in  a  "Nota  bio-bibliografica"  (pp.  761-79 
which  is  concluded  by  a  bibliography;  an  ample  "Nota  filologica"  deals  with  the  manus( 
tradition,  the  pre-existing  editions  (a  total  of  thirteen,  all  incomplete  and  more  or  less 
incorrect,  the  most  influential  of  which  was  perhaps  the  one  by  Renier,  published  in  18J 
and  the  criteria  followed  in  the  present  edition,  especially  concerning  the  question  of 
spelling;  a  66-page  "Apparato  critico"  accounts  for  the  text  of  the  Novelle,  and  indicaO 
variants  and  editorial  departures  from  the  manuscript.  Especially  valuable  is  the  ample 
"Glossario,"  followed  by  an  "Indice  dei  nomi,"  which  allows  one  to  form  a  clear  pictun 
of  the  lexical  peculiarities  of  Sercambi's  language  and  will  be  useful  to  the  less  experien< 
reader  for  a  precise  comprehension  of  the  text. 

Sinicropi's  edition  is  the  work  of  a  highly  competent  philologist  which  certainly  de- 
served to  be  included  in  the  prestigious  series  of  the  "Scrittori  d'Italia."  Minor  objectioi 
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i  concerning  the  solution  of  some  problems  of  orthography  could  perhaps  be  raised,  but 
they  are  not  worth  making  here.  What  really  counts  is  that  students  of  Italian  literature 
will  from  now  on  be  able  to  read  in  his  entirety  an  author  who,  though  not  of  the  first 
j  magnitude,  surely  deserves  a  prominent  place  within  the  important  genre  of  novellistica. 

'gianRENZO  p.  CLIVIO,  University  of  Toronto 


François  Rabelais.  Pantagrueline  Prognostication  Pour  l'An  1533,  avec  Les  Almanacks 
Pour  les  Ans  1533,  1535  et  1541.  La  Grande  et  Vraye  Pronostication  Nouvelle  de  1544. 
Textes  établis,  avec  introduction,  commentaires,  appendices  et  glossaires  par  M.  A.  Screech 
assisté  par  Gwyneth  Tootill,  Anne  Reeve,  Martine  Morin,  Sally  North  et  Stephen  Bamforth. 
Paris,  Genève:  Librairie  Droz,  1974. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  critical  edition  of  all  the  known  astrological  works  and 
firagments  by  Rabelais.  The  Pantagrueline  Prognostication  and  the  Almanacks  are  available 
in  various  forms  in  most  editions  of  the  Oeuvres  Complètes,  but  nowhere  in  so  complete 
a  form  or  with  such  thorough  critical  treatment.  For  the  Pantagrueline  Prognostication, 
Professor  Screech  and  his  assistants  have  chosen  to  reprint  the  text  of  the  first  (1533) 
edition.  Changes  in  subsequent  editions  (1535,  1537,  1538,  1542,  when  it  became  the 
Pronostication  .  .  .  Pour  l'An  Perpétuel .  .  .  ;  and  1553)  are  included  as  variants. 

Three  very  serious  prognostications  by  Henry  de  Fine  (1518  and  15  33)  and  Jean  Laet 
(1533),  both  of  Louvain,  are  also  reproduced,  as  well  as  a  satirical  humanist  prognostica- 
tion, the  "Ridicula  sed  jucunda  quaedam  vaticinia"  of  J.  F.  Ringelbergius— "II  s'agit  d'un 
jeu  de  l'esprit  d'un  auteur  qui  croit  fermement  à  l'astrologie"  (p.  xiii)— and  the  satirical 
prognostications  of  Henrichmann  and  Starrenwald  from  the  Facetiae  of  Bebel,  to  which 
Rabelais  appears  to  be  indebted. 

The  impressive  but  somewhat  uncoordinated  critical  apparatus  consists  of  an  introduc- 
tion, notes  on  the  texts,  variants  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  text,  notes  following  the 
ivorks,  an  Index  nominum  and  an  Index  verborum  at  the  end  of  the  book,  two  appendices 
ind  a  Post  scriptum.  The  editor  recognizes  the  difficulties  this  may  cause  his  reader  (p.  177), 
j  >ut  makes  few  concessions  to  her.  He  apologizes  that  the  notes  are  "copieuses,"  and  yet 
lecides  (p.  xxiii),  inexplicably,  to  leave  his  discussion  of  the  evangelical  aspects  of  the 
prognostication  .  .  .  for  the  Notes,  rather  than  deal  with  them  in  the  Introduction.  The 
^oriants  are  scrupulously  numerous  (e.g.,  1.2.  Jesus  le  Christ  îor  J esuchrist-,  1.4.  Louin, 
^Muvain,  Louan,  Louain,  variants  for  Lovain).  It  would  have  been  extremely  useful  to  have 
lad  the  explanatory  notes  on  the  same  page  as  the  text  (as  in  the  TLF  Gargantua)  or,  at 
he  very  least,  to  have  some  indication  in  the  text  that  a  passage  is  footnoted  (e.g.,  letters 
"or  variants,  numbers  for  notes  as  in  the  Gamier  Oeuvres  Complètes).  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
;rctted  that  the  Almanack  Pour  l'An  xli  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  only  (it  is  not  easy  to 
cad),  without  a  typographical  transcription  as  is  provided  in  the  Seuil  Oeuvres  Complètes, 
'oUowing  Marty-Laveaux. 

In  his  introduction  and  notes  and  in  his  choice  of  supplementary  texts,  Professor  Screech 
i»ovides  very  useful  source  material  for  a  study  of  Renaissance  attitudes  to  astrology.  How- 
wcr,  he  does  not  seem  to  this  reader  adequately  to  account  for  the  comic  ambiguity  of 
labelais'  stance  on  the  subject. 
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Professor  Screech  emphasizes  the  historical  context  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Pantagrv 
line  Prognostication  and  maintains,  as  he  has  done  in  his  edition  of  Gargantua  (TLF,  197( 
that  Rabelais'  position  is  pedagogical,  spreading  "la  leçon  de  son  maître  Erasme"  (G.,  p. 
xxii),  that  Rabelais'  political  and  religious  views  in  the  1530's  correspond  directly  to  thos 
of  his  patrons  the  Du  Bellays  and  François  I,  and  that  "pour  l'essentiel"  there  is  nothing 
ambiguous  about  Rabelais'  works  (G.,  p.  Ixvii).  There  is  clear  evidence  that  Rabelais  wrot 
the  Pantagrueline  Prognostication  at  least  in  part  to  reassure  the  French  population,  serio 
ly  disturbed  by  almanacs  violently  favourable  to  Charles  V's  imperialist  designs:  "La  nob 
royaulme  de  France  prospérera  et  triumphera  ceste  année  en  tous  plaisirs  et  délices,  telle 
ment  que  les  nations  estranges  voulentiers  se  y  retireront"  (ch.  vi).  Rabelais  also  satirize 
current  credulity  regarding  specific  predictions  of  "l'astrologie  divinatrice"  and  argues  i 
favour  of  an  acceptance  of  and  participation  in  the  edicts  of  Divine  Providence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Screech's  careful  conflations  indicate  that  Rabelais'  plan^ 
tary  predictions  correspond  very  closely  to  "scientific"  accuracy,  a  fact  which  is  borne  oi 
by  Rabelais'  enduring  reputation  as  a  serious  astrologer  in  an  age  when  astrology  was  "an 
essential  aspect  of  the  intellectual  framework  in  which  men  were  educated"  (Keith  Thorn 
Religion  and  the  Decline  of  Magic  [London,  1971],  p.  285).  Two  of  the  extant  almanacs 
by  Rabelais  (1541  and  1544)  are  not  satirical;  as  Professor  Screech  points  out,  Rabelais  v, 
well  versed  in  the  very  acceptable  astrological  medicine.  The  editor  might  also  have  noted 
the  high  compliment  paid  by  Pantagruel  to  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  whose  death,  as  befits  tl 
passing  of  a  great  man,  was  announced  by  comets  {Quart  livre,  ch.  xxvi-xxvii). 

The  title  change  of  the  Prognostication  is  not  irrelevant;  Rabelais  warns  that  "Ceste 
année  les  aveugles  ne  verront  que  bien  peu,  les  sourdz  oyront  assez  mal  .  .  ."  and  that  "M< 
cure  menasse  quelque  peu  le  persil  .  .  ."  (ch.  iii).  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  as  much  pla> 
exploration  of  contradictions  in  accepted  beliefs  here  as  there  is  specific  propaganda,  and 
that  Rabelais  is  exploring  the  possibilities  of  the  "sign  language"  of  astrology  in  much  tht 
same  way  as  he  explores  other  uses  of  language.  The  subject  is  worth  further  study,  for  w 
this  volume  is  an  essential  primary  source. 

JANE  COUCHMAN,  Glendon  College,  York  University 


Etudes  rabelaisiennes,  t.  XI  {Travaux  d'humanisme  et  renaissance,  CXXXIX).  Geneva: 
Droz,  1974.  Pp.  xv,  147. 
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The  question  which  occupies  most  space  in  this  volume  is  that  of  the  dating  of  Gargantua 
with  M.  A.  Screech  putting  forward  further  points  in  support  of  his  choice  (pp.  9-56)  anc 
G.  Defaux  briefly  summarizing  his  view  (137-142).  Marcel  Françon  supports  Screech  (81 
82),  and  R.  Maréchal  devotes  most  of  his  preface  to  the  debate.  Unfortunately  space  do< 
not  allow  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  here.  Screech's  main  point  in  favour  of  1535  rati 
than  1534  is  that  Rabelais  linked  Tunis  and  Barbarossa,  a  connection  unthinkable  befoi 
the  Turk  captured  the  city,  an  event  not  generally  known  until  the  beginning  of  1535. 1 
subsequently  fell  to  Charles  V  in  July  of  that  year.  Seeing  Rabelais  as  an  instrument  of  I 
propaganda  who  assisted  the  Du  Bellay  brothers  in  their  work.  Screech  finds  that  the  au 
belittled  the  Emperor's  triumph  by  turning  his  victory  into  a  comic  episode  of  the  Picrc 
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line  war.  But  Rabelais  does  not  in  fact  link  Barbarossa  with  Tunis.  He  mentions  the  Turk, 
and  then  three  states  on  the  Barbary  coast,  beginning  with  Tunis.  As  Maréchal  points  out, 
Barbarossa  had  gained  a  victory  over  Spain  on  that  same  coast  in  1529;  there  was  no  need 
to  wait  until  1535  to  make  the  mental  association.  Screech  is  more  convincing  when  he 
deals  with  Defaux's  point  that  "le  Prince"  of  A  is  the  printer  Claude  Nourry,  by  identifying 
him  with  his  successor,  Pierre  de  Sainte  Lucie  diet  le  Prince,  who  took  over  the  printing 
works  when  he  married  Nourry 's  widow.  The  two  critics  agree  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
Evangelicals  varied  as  Francis  I  oscillated  between  persecution  and  tolerance,  and  that  the 
Enigme  must  have  been  written  after  a  period  of  the  former.  Defaux  believes  the  "beaulx 
placards  de  merde"  refer  to  those  urging  the  recall  of  Béda  from  exile  in  May  1533  and 
that  the  reference  was  suppressed  in  B,  after  the  October  '34  Placards.  He  argues  that  the 
persecutions  referred  to  in  the  Enigme  are  those  at  the  end  of  1533,  during  which  Béda 
returned  to  Paris,  while  Screech  argues  that  those  persecutions  belong  to  October  '34  and 
January  '35.  M.  Françon  supports  the  latter,  referring  both  to  Francis  I's  two-faced  policy, 
angling  for  the  support  of  both  the  Pope  and  the  Protestant  German  princes  against  the 
Emperor,  and  to  the  period  of  hope  after  the  edict  of  Coucy  of  July  1535  as  evidenced  in 
some  of  Marot's  Epttres.  Maréchal,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  whereas  Rabelais  would 
be  attacking  the  Sorbonne  if  he  were  referring  to  the  May  '33  placards,  he  would  be  criti- 
cizing the  king  if  he  were  thinking  of  the  more  famous  ones;  he  therefore  prefers  the  earlier 
dating.  As  for  the  arguments  over  the  language  of  A  and  B,  Maréchal  finds  those  of  both 
sides  inconclusive.  To  the  non-specialist  some  of  the  arguments  of  both  sides  appear  con- 
vincing, but  neither  side  makes  out  a  watertight  case.  One  of  the  most  persuasive  for  this 
reader  is  Screech's  point  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  reaction  to  Gargantua  until  1536, 
in  striking  contrast  to  Pantagruel.  This  silence  would  be  more  understandable,  as  he  remarks, 
if  A  appeared  in  1535  and  B  in  late  1535  (o.s.),  which  could  be  up  to  Easter  of  15  36  (n.s.). 

Screech  and  Defaux  make  another  contribution  each  to  this  volume,  the  former  a  note 
on  Rabelais'  Almanacks  and  Pantagrueline  Prognostication  to  show  that  their  astrological 
data  were  correct  (pp.  1-17),  the  latter  a  stimulating  article  on  "Rabelais  et  son  masque 
comique"  (pp.  89-135).  He  examines  the  character  who  has  intrigued  other  critics,  Alcofry- 
bas  Nasier,  and  finds  a  dual  key  in  his  sophistry  and  his  resemblance  to  Panurge,  his  succes- 
sor as  lord  of  Salmiguondin.  Both  are  sophists  in  their  love  of  woids  and  spinning  of  tales, 
their  passion  for  minute  detail  and  display  of  learning.  They  are  arch-deceivers,  creative 
irtists.  The  one  big  difference  between  them  is  the  Satanic  side  of  Panurge.  In  Pantagruel 
Alcofrybas  draws  Panurge  on,  making  him  reveal  the  full  depths  of  his  infamy,  thus  render- 
ing him  harmless,  a  comic  figure.  With  the  absence  of  Panurge  from  Gargantua  the  role  of 
Alcofrybas  becomes  correspondingly  greater.  As  official  historian  to  the  house  of  Grand- 
lousier  it  is  his  task  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  young  prince,  to  explain  the  colours  of 
Ills  livery  and  so  on.  Defaux  argues  that  these  aspects,  the  more  archaic  language  of  this 
second  book,  together  with  the  use  of  Gothic  characters  in  all  the  editions  Rabelais  super- 
med  himself,  point  up  the  old-fashioned  side  of  Alcofrybas  and  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  parodying  the  old  chroniclers.  He  takes  issue  with  Screech  and  Saulnier  for  seeing  Gar- 
'/antua  as  a  serious  presentation  of  Rabelais'  own  ideas:  Alcofrybas  is  not  Rabelais  but  his 
x)mic  mask.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  the  book  is  inspired  by  another  aspect  of  the 
x>phist's  art:  that  of  arguing  pro  et  contra.  Thus  the  education  system  of  Ponocrates  is 
irst  and  foremost  the  opposite  of  Thubal  Holofernes'  and  is  a  satire  of  humanist  education. 
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Defaux  agrees  that  it  is  easy  to  see  where  Rabelais'  sympathies  lie,  but  this  is  not  to  say  th 
Alcofrybas  is  Rabelais,  any  more  than  one  can  confuse  Folly  with  Erasmus;  and  the  paral 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  subtitle  of  this  article:  Sophista  loquitur.  This  stress  on  the  wo 
creative  aspect  seems  somewhat  to  diminish  certain  of  Defaux's  arguments  on  the  dating  » 
Gargantua.  If  Rabelais  is  primarily  a  creative  artist  it  would  seem  that  he  would  appréciât , 
that  the  comic  possibilities  of  the  bells  episode,  for  example,  did  not  depend  solely  on  its 
topicality— though  it  is  no  doubt  less  true  of  the  satirist  than  of  other  writers  that  in  his 
subconscious  he  stores  up  incidents  to  be  reborn  later  in  a  different  form.  This  poses  in 
effect  the  question  of  how  far  Rabelais  was  a  satirist  and  how  far  a  purely  comic  writer. 

This  volume  also  contains  articles  by  Rita  Guerlac  showing  the  close  links  between  wh: 
Rabelais  wrote  on  education  and  the  De  Disciplinis  of  Vives,  published  in  Antwerp  in  153 
(pp.  63-72),  and  by  A.  P.  Stabler  on  Thevet's  accusation  of  plagiarism  by  Rabelais  in  his 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Demons  and  the  "paroles  gelées."  Since  Thevet's  version  did  not 
appear  until  after  Rabelais'  death  the  boot  would,  if  anything,  be  on  the  other  foot.  In 
fact  the  source  for  both  authors  is  a  passage  from  G.  Postel.  There  are  also  notes  by  M. 
Downes  on  the  interpretation  of  arbre  as  mast,  not  rudder-bar  (pp.  73-80),  by  D.  Russelli 
on  the  meaning  of  Panurge's  "Pusse  en  I'Aureille"  (pp.  183-88),  by  E.  V.  Telle  on  the      j 
origin  of  "Leur  Robidilardicque  Loy"— he  has  found  the  name  of  Martin  Robillard  in  a   j 
list  of  lawyers— (pp.  143-44),  and  by  P.  Burrell  on  "aubelière,"  which,  formed  on  aube 
(meaning  "the  anus")  by  analogy  with  muselière,  signifies  "an  ass  muzzle"  (pp.  145-46). 

HELEN  PURKIS,  The  University  of  British  Columbia 


Margaret  McGowan.  Montaigne's  Deceits,  The  Art  of  Persuasion  in  the  Essais.  Philadelphi; 
Temple  University  Press,  1974.  Pp.  viii,  207.  $9. 

This  is  a  most  disconcerting  book.  Excellent  in  some  of  its  parts,  it  is  uneven  in  quality 
and  unconvincing  in  structure.  From  a  study  of  Montaigne's  stylistic  and  rhetorical  device 
in  the  Essais  the  author  concludes  that  "There  is  a  considerable  distance  between  the 
spontaneity  which  Montaigne  initially  wants  the  reader  to  imagine  as  giving  form  to  his     i 
ideas,  and  the  studied  naivety  which,  in  fact,  he  used."  Of  course,  perceptive  readers  have) 
long  recognized  that  Montaigne's  insistence  on  his  amateur  status  as  a  writer  and  on  his 
"natural"  style  should  be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  A  careful  and  systematic 
study  of  his  "deceits"  would  therefore  have  been  most  welcome. 

If  this  book  is  disappointing,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  simply  does  not  hang 
together  except,  in  a  most  superficial  way,  through  the  nature  of  the  examples  under  stud 
It  does  not  progress  logically  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  building  a  convincing  thes 
as  it  goes.  Instead,  it  begins  with  two  chapters,  "Montaigne's  Modesty"  and  "Consciousne; 
of  Style,"  which  are  little  more  than  a  collection  of  examples,  and  it  is  only  in  the  third 
chapter,  "Of  the  'Craftie  and  Secrete  Méthode,'"  that  the  author  relates  Montaigne  to  the 
general  rhetorical  tradition  of  his  period  and  begins  to  reveal  the  substance  of  her  argumer 
To  spread  before  the  reader  numerous  examples  of  "studied  naivety"  and  to  conclude  froi 
other  selected  passages  that  Montaigne  was  falsely  modest  reveals  nothing  substantively  n^ 
about  the  essayist. 
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If  we  arc  patient,  however,  we  are  rewarded  at  last  in  Chapter  III  where  there  is  an  excel- 
lent discussion  about  the  influence  of  dialogue  on  Montaigne.  Margaret  McGowan  neglects 
the  element  of  inner  dialogue  in  the  Essais  but  certainly  examines  with  care  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dialogue  between  the  essayist  and  the  reader.  The  fourth  chapter  on  "Paradoxes" 
is  also  very  good  and  among  other  interesting  questions  underlines  the  difference  between 
Erasmus  and  Montaigne  in  their  respective  treatments  of  the  traditional  "sagesse-folie"  para- 
dox. In  Chapter  V,  which  deals  with  affirmation  in  the  Essais,  and  again  in  Chapter  VI, 
which  relates  Montaigne's  observations  and  examples  to  their  historical  and  cultural  context 
of  political  upheaval  and  the  religious  wars,  the  author  makes  a  strong  case  for  looking  at 
Montaigne  as  an  often  impassioned  and  skillful  polemicist.  With  a  basic  need  to  express 
himself  (one  might  even  say  to  dramatize  himself),  Montaigne  gradually  assumed,  concludes 
the  author,  a  didactic  role  in  his  Essais.  But  Montaigne's  didacticism  was  peculiar  insofar 
as  he  had  no  illusions  about  reforming  men  and  the  world  but  sought  rather  to  equip  men 
to  face  the  world  as  it  was  or  at  least  as  Montaigne  saw  it  to  be.  Montaigne  was,  in  fact, 
launching  in  French  literature  and  thought  what  we  sometimes  call  the  "moralistic"  tradi- 
tion. 

In  this  main  body  of  her  study  Margaret  McGowan  is  most  thorough,  concentrating  her 
examination  on  fewer  essays  and  developing  her  argument  more  convincingly.  Unfortunately 
the  final  chapter,  instead  of  capitalizing  on  this  excellent  analysis,  leads  the  surprised  reader 
into  a  discussion  of  the  rhetorical  dimensions  of  Montaigne's  fascination  with  Socrates. 
While  this  presents  an  aspect  of  the  essayist's  rhetorical  bent  which  can  be  made  to  support 
the  general  thesis,  it  is  surely  not  important  enough,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  to  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  book.  But  the  author  surprises  us  further.  The  second  half  of  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  dropping  Socrates,  turns  abruptly  to  review,  in  the  light  of  how  subsequent 
writers  and  thinkers  began  to  see  through  the  essayist's  "deceits,"  the  "fortunes  of  Mon- 
taigne." This  is  an  unfortunate  way  to  acknowledge  a  debt  to  Alan  Boase  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  material  would  more  properly  belong  in  an  introduction,  where  it  might 
serve  further  to  justify  the  author's  study.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  fine  insights  should  be 
so  badly  served  by  the  careless  structure  of  the  book. 

A  further  observation  must  be  made.  Central  to  the  author's  thesis  is  the  view  that 
"Montaigne's  method  of  communication  is  an  integral  part  of  his  search  for  and  his  dis- 
covery of  Truth."  This  is  undoubtedly  well  demonstrated  but  we  are  tempted  to  ask: 
"Truth  about  what?  Truth  about  whom?"  Montaigne's  rhetoric  was  not  just  directed  at 
the  reader.  It  was,  in  fact,  often  directed  at  himself.  While  he  performed  for  others,  he 
was  for  ^imse//both  performer  and  audience.  This  explains  much  of  his  wit  and  humour 
and  his  obsession  with  presumption.  Margaret  McGowan,  had  she  investigated  a  few  recent 
studies  of  the  comic  elements  in  Montaigne,  might  have  been  less  uncomfortable  with  his 
attacks  on  philosophy.  Montaigne's  assumption  that  "learning  and  goodness  are  natural 
opposites"  is  surely  not  difficult  for  an  academic  to  appreciate.  It  is  even  more  understand- 
able in  the  context  of  Montaigne's  own  scarcely  concealed  (in  fact,  implicitly  confessed) 
vanity.  There  are,  of  course,  "chinks  in  Montaigne's  armour,"  but  it  was  his  good  fortune 
and  ours  that  he  developed  a  style  filled  with  "deceits"  to  deal  with  them.  The  rhetorical 
devices  reflect  a  fascinating  and  complex  moral  and  psychological  reality  that  has  remained 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 
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Scholarly  apparatus  includes  a  body  of  reference  notes  which  follows  the  text,  a  biblio- 
graphy which  could  be  somewhat  more  comprehensive  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

C.  EDWARD  RATHE,  York  University 


Marcel  Tetel.  Montaigne.  Twayne's  World  Authors  Series,  317.  New  York:  Twayne  Pub- 
lishers, 1974.  Pp.  138.  $6.50. 

Professor  Tetel's  handsome  (although  slim:  there  are  fewer  than  100  pages  of  actual  text) 
study  of  Montaigne  is  extremely  disappointing.  One's  initial  surprise  that  so  major  and 
complex  a  writer  should  receive  such  grudging  attention  is  somewhat  allayed  by  the  editor' 
statement  that  this  book  "will  lead  to  a  comprehensive  work  on  Montaigne  and  Italy." 
One's  surprise  is,  however,  compounded  by  the  discovery  that  little  in  the  four  chapters 
anticipates  such  a  comprehensive  study:  in  fact,  mention  of  Italy  is  conspicuous  because 
of  its  absence. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  study  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  realized  raise  further  ques- 
tions in  the  reader's  mind.  Professor  Tetel  states  in  his  preface  that  whereas  he  has  not 
discussed  every  problem  contained  in  the  Essays,  "we  have  attempted  to  include  all  impor- 
tant topics  and  some  that  have  not  traditionally  attracted  much  attention  .  .  ."  One  can 
reasonably  ask  just  what  "all  the  important  topics"  are.  Montaigne's  own  comment  (quote 
by  Professor  Tetel,  p.  78)  that  "there  are  more  books  about  books  than  about  any  other 
subject"  applies  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  Essays  than  to  many  other  works.  It  would 
be  most  difficult  indeed  to  achieve  general  consensus  that  the  specific  problems  dealt  with 
in  this  study  or  in  any  other  are  the  only  important  ones. 

One  might  also  challenge  the  claim  that  some  of  the  matters  dealt  with  have  been  neg- 
lected. For  the  specialist,  much  of  what  Professor  Tetel  says  is  not  new  at  all  and,  in  fact, 
seems  quite  unnecessary.  Do  we  need  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  essay  as  a  form  (see( 
chapter  I,  "Essaying")?  Is  it  a  surprise  to  anyone  that  Villey's  famous  three  periods  are 
not  really  distinct  but  contain  considerable  overlap?  Does  the  Montaigne  scholar  not  alreac 
know  that  the  Essays  become  progressively  more  introspective  and  why?  Although  there  a 
no  definitive  statements  about  these  and  other  matters,  they  are  the  sort  of  questions  we 
all  discuss  in  our  seminars,  and  Professor  Tetel's  remarks  on  them  do  not  advance  our  learr 
ing  very  much.  Curiously,  one  really  new  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  Essays  is  mentioned 
only  in  passing:  Professor  Tetel  notes  (p.  103)  that  "if  the  structure  within  an  essay  is 
concentric,  the  structure  among  essays  remains  unexplored."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
forthcoming  volume  promised  by  the  editor  will  plunge  into  these  uncharted  waters  with 
substantial  results. 

Another  disconcerting  feature  is  the  rather  off-handed  way  the  author  makes  certain 
statements  about  specific  essays  and  presents  them  as  received  truths:  for  example,  one 
can  take  serious  exception  to  the  interpretation  of  the  last  words  of  "Of  Cannibals"  (thai 
"They  don't  wear  breeches"  is  a  remark  that  "clouds  his  earlier  perhaps  idealistic  outlook 
[p.  25]  ),  to  the  claim  that  in  "Of  Repentance"  Montaigne  advocates  nonrepentance  (p. 
27),  and  to  the  view  that  in  "On  Friendship"  we  see  "the  complete  transformation  of  thij 
concept  into  that  of  love,  and  conjugal  love  in  his  eyes  becomes  friendship"  (p.  27).  At 
best,  such  judgments  are  hypothetical  and  require  considerable  substantiation.  ^ 
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One  further  aspect  of  the  book  deserves  comment:  there  is  evidence  of  sloppiness 
which  considerably  diminishes  the  study's  value.  The  following  sentence  is  to  be  found  in 
chapter  II  (p.  24):  "Since  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  now  holds  that  the  Essays 
defies  synthesis,  the  belief  in  a  thematic  evolution  of  Montaigne's  thought  is  accorded  less 
and  less  of  critical  favor."  Montaigne  would  not  accuse  the  present  reviewer  of  pedantry 
for  decrying  the  outrageous  tautology  in  the  initial  clause. 

Tetel  concludes  his  book  by  claiming  that  no  comprehensive  statement  about  the 
Essays  can  be  made.  In  its  stead,  he  presents  a  brief  two-page  summary  of  the  influence 
of  Montaigne  on  succeeding  generations.  In  fact,  a  more  fitting  conclusion  (limited  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  study,  to  be  sure)  could  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  written. 
To  bring  new  and  incomplete  materials  into  a  concluding  chapter  serves  only  to  distract 
the  reader  and  muddy  the  waters  even  more. 

In  a  word,  Tetel's  book  is  of  little  use  to  those  engaged  in  Montaigne  studies,  and  one 
hopes  that  the  promised  volume  on  Montaigne  and  Italy  will  correct  the  many  faults  of 
its  predecessor. 

JOHN  PRIESTLEY,  York  University 


Albert  Rabil,  Jr.  Erasmus  and  the  New  Testament:  the  Mind  of  a  Christian  Humanist.  San 
Antonio:  Trinity  University  Press,  1972.  Pp.  xviii,  190.  $6. 

Not  least  among  the  results  of  the  Erasmus  project  is  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
articles  and  monographs  based  on  the  preparatory  labours  of  the  various  translators.  Pro- 
fessor Rabil's  study  is  of  this  character.  He  shares  responsibility  for  the  Paraphrase  and 
Annotations  of  Romans  and  Galatians  with  John  Payne,  whose  fine  contribution  to  the 
analysis  of  Erasmian  hermeneutics  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Scrinium  Erasmia- 
num  (Leiden:  Brill,  1969). 

The  choice  of  title  for  Rabil's  volume  is  unfortunate,  for  the  title  creates  expectations 
that  the  book  does  not  meet.  In  fact,  Rabil  has  concentrated  on  the  Pauline  materials  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar.  These,  Erasmus'  several  prefaces  to  the  Novum  Instrumentum 
of  1516  and  following— in  particular  the  Ratio  seu  Methodus  of  1518— and  a  couple  of 
the  earlier  works,  notably  the  Enchiridion,  constitute  his  principal  sources.  The  paucity 
of  references  to  the  Erasmian  handling  of  the  Gospels,  the  absence  of  any  specific  consider- 
ation of  the  content  of  the  philosophia  Christi,  which  must  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  Erasmus' 
relationship  to  the  New  Testament,  are  serious  defects  in  a  work  whose  title  lays  claim  to 
a  certain  comprehensiveness.  More  technical  questions  of  text  criticism  are  also  left  aside. 
No  information  is  given  about  the  source  of  the  Greek  text  of  1516  beyond  a  reference 
to  bibliography  (p.  93);  and  although  Rabil  devotes  two  of  his  six  chapters  to  the  meth- 
odology of  the  humanist  scholar,  he  fails  to  grapple  satisfactorily  with  the  character  of 
Erasmus'  paraphrase. 

The  subtitle  indicates  the  author's  real  interest.  In  proposing  a  study  of  Erasmus'  intel- 
lectual development,  Rabil's  thesis  is  "that  religion  and  humanism  are  the  proper  poles  in 
relation  to  which  .  .  .  [this]  .  .  .  must  be  understood"  (p.  x).  In  presenting  Erasmus'  evolu- 
tion as  the  resolution  of  the  tension  between  these  poles,  Rabil  is  not  breaking  new  ground. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  book  (chapters  1  and  2),  his  indebtedness  to  Johan  Huizinga 
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and  E.  H.  Harbison  is  quite  apparent  and  duly  credited.  The  essay's  chief  merits  are  that 
it  has  assembled  much  material  and  drawn  attention  to  recent  bibliography  in  numerous 
and  ample  footnotes.  These  last,  indeed,  may  make  for  some  readers  the  modest  price  of 
the  volume. 

The  second  half  of  the  study  offers  more  original  material.  In  three  chapters,  Rabil 
draws  upon  his  work  on  Romans  and  Galatians  in  a  discussion  of  aspects  of  the  Erasmian 
hermeneutical  principles  and  method.  A  final  chapter  offers  a  contrast  of  "humanist 
religious  consciousness  and  evangelical  protestantism,"  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  of 
Erasmus'  work  with  Luther's  first  Romans  lectures  (1515-1516).  Because  it  is  known  that 
from  chapter  9  until  the  end  of  the  epistle  Luther  worked  in  the  presence  of  the  Erasmian 
text  and  notes,  Rabil  has  found  an  original  and  interesting  point  from  which  to  view  the 
theological  differences  of  the  two  men  before  the  events  of  1517  onwards. 

In  his  sketch  of  Erasmus'  hermeneutic  (chapter  3),  Rabil  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  Payne  and  rightly  observes  that,  although  after  discovering  Valla's  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament  Erasmus  gives  more  heed  than  in  the  Enchiridion  to  the  literal  sense,  the 
spiritual  (both  the  allegorical  and  the  tropological)  receives  the  greater  weight  throughout 
his  exegetical  career.  The  reader  may  be  misled,  however,  by  Rabil's  placing  of  the  well- 
known  distich  on  the  four-fold  sense  of  Scripture  in  the  mouth  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra  (p. 
101,  n.  3):  although  the  latter  cites  it  in  his  Postils  on  Galatians,  its  author  has  been 
identified  by  De  Lubac  (Histoire  de  l'Exégèse  Médiévale,  v. 1/1,  p.  23)  as  Augustine  of 
Dacia,  who  first  published  it  a  half -century  before  Nicholas  as  a  mnemonic  device.  In  this 
same  chapter,  Rabil  seems  to  imply  an  Erasmian  distinction  between  the  literal  and  his- 
torical senses  (p.  109f.):  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  these  terms  were  used  by  him 
interchangeably. 

Chapters  4  and  5,  as  has  been  said,  draw  upon  the  author's  work  as  translator  of 
Erasmus.  The  important  and  ever-increasing  place  accorded  in  the  Annotations  to  Patristic 
exegetes  is  documented  by  a  statistical  survey  of  specific  citations.  One  wishes,  however, 
that  he  had  carried  his  study  a  step  further,  and  determined  the  weight  of  authority  of 
the  respective  sources.  Does  the  preponderance  of  Chrysostom  in  later  editions,  for  exam- 
ple, imply  a  shift  in  interpretation,  or  merely  reflect  increased  acquaintance  by  Erasmus 
the  editor? 

In  the  context  of  Erasmus'  choice  of  Romans  for  the  first  of  his  running  glosses,  sub- 
sequently termed  paraphrases  (pp.  129-132),  Rabil  posits  the  existence  of  a  Pauline  revival 
in  the  early  16th  century.  That  John  Colet's  Oxford  lectures  on  Paul  influenced  Erasmus' 
own  development  is  integral  to  Rabil's  thesis;  few  readers  will  disagree  with  this  point,  but 
both  the  question  posed  by  Rabil,  and  his  solutions,  are  in  need  of  revision.  Is  it  true,  as 
he  argues,  upon  the  apparent  authority  of  Beryl  Smalley,  that  "from  the  end  of  the  Patrist 
period  until  the  generation  of  Erasmus  there  were  very  few  commentaries  on  Paul's  epistle 
(p.  130)?  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  Stegmiiller's  Repertorium  biblicum  medii  aevi  will  refut 
this  assertion;  and  indeed,  Rabil  quotes  Miss  Smalley,  this  time  more  accurately,  on  the 
next  page:  "it  is  no  accident  that  the  two  favourite  books  for  commentators  were  the 
Psalter  and  the  Pauline  Epistles"!  It  is  apparent  that  Rabil  has  confused  the  issue  of  bibli< 
commentaries  as  such,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  original  of  the  epistles:  it  is  tni 
that  the  latter  was  uncommon  among  mediaeval  exegetes,  but  then  John  Colet  himself  di( 
not  read  Greek,  It  is  also  not  clear  what  relevance  for  the  argument  Rabil  sees  in  the  fact 
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that  there  were  only  (!)  three  Greek  Psalters  printed  before  1500.  As  for  the  supposed 
fear  of  contamination  of  heresy  implicit  in  Greek  studies,  one  would  suppose  the  same 
factor  would  have  discouraged  even  more,  though  it  did  not,  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Here 
Rabil  is  again  misreading  his  source,  this  time  W.  Schwarz  (Principles  and  Problems  of 
Biblical  Translation,  p.  92f.).  Schwarz  makes  his  points— which  are  contestable  in  any  case 
—specifically  with  reference  to  the  early  16th  century,  not  to  the  mediaeval  period  to  which 
Rabil  applies  them. 

Passing  to  matters  less  substantial,  one  must  praise  the  editors  for  the  very  attractive 
presentation  of  this  first  monograph  in  their  series.  At  the  same  time,  Rabil's  decision  not 
to  print  a  bibliography  is  regrettable;  and  the  absence  of  a  biblical  index  is  a  serious  defect, 
as  is  his  habit  of  citing  Erasmus  only  by  reference  to  the  Leiden  edition,  without  in  most 
cases  identifying  the  biblical  passage  under  discussion.  The  abundant  translations  of  the 
sources  are  a  praiseworthy  feature  in  an  age  when  too  few  readers  will  be  able  to  decipher 
the  original;  but  in  the  notes  one  would  prefer  the  Greek  or  Latin  expression  in  question 
(e.g.,  p.  124,  nn.  44,  46,  47,  49). 

To  conclude,  although  there  are  positive  features  to  this  study,  its  defects,  together 
with  its  too  frequent  lack  of  originality,  suggest  that  students  would  be  better  sent  to  the 
older  studies  Rabil  himself  has  used. 

R.  GERALD  HOBBS,  Institut  d'Histoire  de  la  Réformation,  Genève 


Alexander  Leggatt.  Citizen  Comedy  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1973.  Pp.  167.  $10.00. 

1  believe  that  in  the  judging  (sometimes  called  "reviewing")  of  books  of  criticism  on  the 
works  of  particular  authors,  of  books  purporting  to  investigate  literary  genres,  and  of 
books  which  set  out  to  survey  literary  "periods"  there  are  two  questions  which  the  review- 
er should  ask  himself:  first,  is  the  task  which  the  critic  (or  literary  historian)  has  set  him- 
self worth  doing  and,  second,  if  so,  is  the  task  well  done?  Of  Professor  Leggatt's  book  I 
would  say  that  the  answer  is  "Yes"  to  both  questions.  I  would  like  to  give  an  unqualified 
"Yes"  to  both  these  questions,  for  the  book  is  finely  written  (without  academic  jargon), 
finely  researched,  and  it  displays  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  drama,  stage  conditions,  and  so- 
ciety of  the  times.  But  another  question  arises:  how  much  of  it  is  true?  Or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words:  how  much  with  all  our  patient,  scholarly  research  and  our  imaginative  at- 
tempts to  put  ourselves  back  into  "the  age  of  Shakespeare"  do  we  really  gain  in  true  con- 
fidence that  we  know  the  age  and  have  a  "feeling"  for  it?  Professor  Leggatt  I  believe  is 
well  aware  of  this  critical  bugbear,  for  on  the  opening  page  of  his  "Introduction"  he  comes 
out  modestly  to  define  "citizen  comedy":  "For  this  writer  it  means  comedy  set  in  a  pre- 
dominantly middle-class  social  milieu"  (p.  3).  But  Professor  Leggatt  is  sensitive  enough  to 
his  subject  to  realize  that  such  simple  definitions  are  indeed  too  simple;  so  he  considers 
the  matter  at  more  length  in  his  "Introduction,"  coming  forward,  for  example,  with  the 
following: 

It  is  most  convenient,  then,  to  define  the  social  milieu  of  citizen  comedy  by  exclusion. 
I  have  selected  plays  which  do  not  deal  predominantly  with  the  court  or  the  aristocracy, 
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but  with  the  fluid,  often  ill-defined  area  that  lies  between  this  and  the  lowest  class  oi 
workmen,  servants,  rogues,  and  vagabonds. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  word  "fluid"  and  the  phrase  "often  ill-defined  area"  should  I 
kept  in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  the  subject  which  our  author  has  in  hand.  Having  a? 
gued  his  point  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "citizen  comedy,"  Professor  Leggatt,  indicatir 
that  he  will  confine  himself  to  the  period  of  1585  —  1625  and  that  he  will  proceed  in  chr< 
ological  order  in  his  discussion— which  I  think  is  a  wise  decision— commences  the  main 
body  of  his  book. 

Having  abandoned  the  historical,  the  "major  authors,"  and  the  genre  approaches  to  h^ 
subject.  Professor  Leggatt  is  left  with  what  one  could  call  the  "thematic"  approach.  This 
judgment  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  a  listing  of  the  chapter  headings,  which  as  take 
from  the  "Contents"  are  as  follows:  (2)  Citizen  hero  and  citizen  villain  (3)  The  Prodigal 
(4)  The  comedy  of  intrigue:  money  and  land  (5)  Who  wears  the  breeches  (sic)  (6)  Chaste 
maids  and  whores  (7)  The  comedy  of  intrigue:  adultery.  This  kind  of  procedure  could 
make  for  easy  reviewing  as  far  as  content  is  concerned:  all  one  need  do  would  be  to  defi 
the  thematic  approach  and  then  to  list  the  chapter  headings.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
were  to  make  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  various  chapters  in  any  depth  and  to  evaluate  t 
judgments  made  on  them,  one  would  be  faced  with  a  great  number  of  plays,  comments 
many  characters,  and  with  an  author  who  brings  to  his  subject  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  economic  background  of  the  age. 

The  book  has  an  excellent  "Bibliography."  It  is  clearly  and  attractively  printed.  Finall; 
one  might  note  Professor  Leggatt's  unflagging  industry  in  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co 
pany  and  the  date  of  the  many  plays  that  he  brings  into  his  discussion. 

ALLISTER  MacDONALD,  Acadia  University 
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News 

TORONTO  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION  COLLOQUIUM  -  1975-76 

The  usual  four  dinner-lecture  (and  discussion)  meetings  were  held  at  Hart  House,  University 

of  Toronto: 

Friday  evening,  October  17,  1975,  Professor  Gwenda  Echard,  York  University,  "Ronsard, 

D'Aubigné  and  the  Erasmian  Ideal  of  Kingship"; 
Friday  evening,  November  21,  1975,  Professor  Edmond  M.  Beame,  McMaster  University, 

"Machiavelli  and  the  Birth  of  the  Secular  French  State"; 
Friday  evening,  January  23,  1976,  Professor  Annabel  Patterson,  York  University,  "Ut 

Pictura  Poesis:  Some  Implications  for  Renaissance  Literary  Theory"; 
Friday  evening,  March  12,  1976,  Professor  Desmond  Neill,  University  of  Toronto,  "Sir 

Thomas  Bodley's  Intention  in  Refounding  the  University  Library  at  Oxford." 
At  the  March  12  Meeting,  the  Officers  of  the  Colloquium  for  1976-77  were  elected: 

Executive  Committee 

Chairman:  Paul  F.  Grendler 

Vice-Chairman:  Ian  Lancashire 

Treasurer:  John  Priestley 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Editor  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  J.  A.  Molinaro 
Additional  Representative  of 

Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Catherine  Grisé 
For  the  CRRS:  F.  David  Hoeniger 
Past  Chairman:  J.  H.  Parker 

J.  H.  Parker 
Chairman,  1975-76 
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Report 

The  North  Central  Branch  of  the  Renaissance  Society  held  its  annual  conference  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  on  April  2-3.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was  The  Idea  of  Libe 
and  the  Northern  Renaissance.  76  registrants  were  offered  the  following  papers:  John  F. 
New,  "Science  and  the  Reformation";  C.  Edward  Rathe,  "Montaigne  and  the  Anatomy 
Liberalism";  D.  F.  S.  Thomson,  "Erasmus  and  the  Return  to  the  Sources";  Eva  Kushne 
"Was  King  Picrochole  Free?  Rabelais  between  Luther  and  Erasmus";  Cyrus  Hoy,  "Libert 
Choice,  and  Tragedy";  Donald  R.  Kelley,  "Liberty  of  Conscience  and  the  Beginning  of 
Ideology:  Protest  and  Propaganda  in  Early  Modern  Europe";  Arthur  E.  Barker,  "*.  .  .  y 
know  withall  .  .  .  true  Libertie  is  lost  .  .  .':  Milton  and  the  Humanist  Dilemma."  FoUowii 
the  Friday  banquet,  the  local  group  Music  Four  offered  a  programme  of  vocal  and  inst 
mental  music  and  dances  from  the  time  of  Maximilian  I. 

The  most  important  matter  before  the  business-meeting  of  the  conference  was  consi 
ation  of  co-sponsorship  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  by  the  North  Central  Branch, 
entailing  subscription  by  full-time  members,  the  appearance  of  a  newsletter  in  the  journ 
and  representation  on  its  board.  This  scheme  is  currently  under  negotiation  with  represei 
tatives  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

The  North  Central  Branch  is  most  grateful  to  Professor  G.  R.  Hibbard  and  his  associât 
for  organizing  an  outstanding  conference,  and  to  the  University  and  the  Canada  Council 
for  sponsoring  it. 

The  North  Central  Branch  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America,  with  a  mailing  list 
of  900,  covers  Ontario,  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  on  the  Lake,  and  up-state 
New  York.  •     .; 

A.  Kent  Hieatt 

Executive  Secretary 

Department  of  English, 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario     j 
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Books  Received 

This  list  was  made  from  books  received  before  1  April  1976.  The  editors  would  appreciate 
your  mention  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  when  ordering. 

IBaumgartner,  Frederic  J.,  Radical  Reactionaries:  the  political  thought  of  the  French 
:atholic  League.  Études  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire,  29.  Genève:  Droz,  1975.  Pp.  317. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  The  Corbaccio.  Translated  and  edited  by  Anthony  K.  Cassell. 
Urbana,  Chicago,  London:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xxvii,  194.  $7.95. 

Briçonnet,  Guillaume,  and  Marguerite  d'Angoulême,  Correspondance  (1521-1524).  I: 
iA.nnées  1521-1522.  Edition  du  texte  et  annotations  par  Christine  Martineau  et  Michel 
Veissière  avec  le  concours  de  Henry  Heller.  Ouvrage  publié  avec  le  concours  du  Centre 
jnational  de  la  Recherche  scientifique.  Genève:  Librairie  Droz,  1975.  Pp.  232. 
I     CipoUa,  Carlo  M.,  Public  Health  and  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  Renaissance.  Cam- 
Dridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1976.  Pp.  136.  $15.25. 

The  Dissenting  Tradition:  Essays  for  Leland  H.  Carlson.  Edited  by  C.  Robert  Cole  and 
Michael  E.  Moody.  Athens:  Ohio  University  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xxiii,  272.  $13.50.  This 
festschrift  contains:  Franklin  Scott,  "Leland  Henry  Carlson:  Man  and  Career;"  Vernon 
Garner  and  Michael  E.  Moody,  "Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  L.  H.  Carlson;"  Patrick 
CoUinson,  "Towards  a  Broader  Understanding  of  the  Early  Dissenting  Tradition;"  W.D.J. 
Cargill  Thompson,  "Sir  Francis  KnoUys'  Campaign  Against  the  Jure  Divino  Theory  of 
Episcopacy;"  Mark  H.  Curtis,  "Trials  of  a  Puritan  in  Jacobin  Lancashire;"  J.  Max  Patrick, 
'The  Idea  of  Liberty  in  the  Theological  Writings  of  Sir  Henry  Vane;"  John  W.  Wilkes, 
'The  Transformation  of  Dissent:  A  Review  of  the  Change  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century;"  Cécile  Zinberg,  "The  Usable  Dissenting  Past:  John  Strype  and 
'Elizabethan  Puritanism;"  Michael  E.  Moody,  "Religion  in  the  Life  of  Charles  Middleton, 
IFirst  Baron  Barham;"  Frederick  J.  Youngs,  "The  Tudor  Government  and  Dissident  Reli- 
gious Books;"  C.  H.  George,  "Gerrard  Winstanley:  A  Critical  Retrospect;"  C.  Robert  Cole, 
"Hope  Without  Illusion':  A.J.P.  Taylor's  Dissent,  1955-1961;"  Richard  J.  Schoeck, 
"The  Historian  as  Dissenter:  The  Function  of  Criticism  in  Acton's  Inaugural  Lecture  on 
iDn  the  Study  of  History." 

I     Donne,  John,  Devotions  Upon  Emergent  Occasions.  Edited,  with  Commentary,  by 
Anthony  Raspa.  Montreal  and  London:  McGill-Queen's  University  Press,  1975.  Pp.  Ivi, 
|l92.  $18.00. 

The  Emergence  of  Science  in  Western  Europe.  Edited  by  Maurice  Crosland.  New  York: 
Science  History  Publications,  1976.  Pp.  201.  $18.00.  A.  G.  Keller,  "Mathematicians,  Me- 
chanics and  Experimental  Machines  in  Northern  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century;"  C.  B. 
Schmitt,  "Science  in  the  Italian  Universities  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Early  Seventeenth  Cen- 
jturies;"  M.  B.  Hall,  "Science  in  the  Early  Royal  Society;"  P.  M.  Rattansi,  "Science  and 
Religion  in  the  Seventeenth  Century;"  W.  D.  Hackmann,  "The  Growth  of  Science  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Early  Eighteenth  Centuries;"  J.R.R.  Christie,  "The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Scottish  Science;"  R.  Hahn,  "Scientific  Careers  in  Eighteenth-century 
France;"  M.  P.  Crosland,  "The  Development  of  a  Professional  Career  in  Science  in  France;" 
D.  M.  Knight,  "German  Science  in  the  Romantic  Period;"  W.  V.  Farrar,  "Science  and  the 
German  University  System,  1790-1850." 
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Inquisitio  de  Fide:  A  Colloquy  by  Desiderius  Erasmus  Roterodamus,  1524.  Edited  b] 
Craig  R.  Thompson.  2nd  edition,  revised.  Archon  Books,  1975.  Pp.  xii,  137.  $8.50. 

Kaula,  David,  Shakespeare  and  the  Archpriest  Controversy:  A  Study  of  Some  New 
Sources.  Studies  in  English  Literature,  Volume  LXXXV.  The  Hague,  Paris:  Mouton,  197 
Dutch  Guilders  36, . 

Kelly,  Henry  Ansgar,  The  Matrimonial  Trials  of  Henry  VIII.  Stanford,  California: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1976.  Pp.  xii,  333.  $15.00. 

Marwil,  Jonathan,  The  Trials  of  Counsel:  Francis  Bacon  in  1621.  Detroit:  Wayne  Sta 
University  Press,  1976.  Pp.  236.  $14.95. 

Medievalia  et  Humanistica:  Studies  in  Medieval  &  Renaissance  Culture.  New  Series, 
Number  6:  Medieval  Hagiography  and  Romance.  Edited  by  Paul  M.  Clogan.  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xi,  223.  $25.00. 

PuUapilly,  Cyriac  K.,  Caesar  Baronius:  Counter-Reformation  Historian.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xiv,  222.  $12.95. 

Roellenbleck,  Georg,  Das  epische  Lehrgedicht  Italiens  im  fiinfzehnten  und  sechzehnU 
Jahrhundert:  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Literaturgeschichte  des  Humanismus  und  der  Renaissance. 
Munchener  Romanistische  Arbeiten,  Heft  43.  Miinchen:  Wilhelm  Fink  Verlag,  1975.  Pp 
255.  DM  60, . 

Rudd,  Niall,  Lines  of  Enquiry:  Studies  in  Latin  Poetry.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ( 
Press,  1976.  Pp.  xi,  215.  $25.50. 

Sanderson,  James  L.,  Sir  John  Davies.  Tvi^ayne's  English  Authors  Series,  1975.  Bostor 
Twayne  Publishers,  1975.  Pp.  170. 

Sixteenth  Century  Bibliography  1.  Hans  J.  Hillerbrand,  A  Bibliography  of  Anabaptist 
1520-1630:  A  Sequel-1962-1974.  St.  Louis:  Center  For  Reformation  Research  (6477 
San  Bonita  Ave.,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  63105),  1975.  Pp.  56.  $2.00. 

Sixteenth  Century  Bibliography  2.  Early  Sixteenth  Century  Roman  Catholic  Theolog 
and  the  German  Reformation.  A  Finding  List  ofCRR  Holdings.  St.  Louis:  Center  for  R 
formation  Research,  1975.  Pp.  55.  $2.00. 

Sixteenth  Century  Bibliography  3.  Evangelical  Theologians  of  Wiirttemberg  in  the  Six 
teenth  Century.  A  Finding  List  ofCRR  Holdings.  St.  Louis:  Center  for  Reformation 
Research,  1975.  Pp.  57.  $2.00. 

Weld,  John,  Meaning  in  Comedy.  Studies  in  Elizabethan  Romantic  Comedy.  Albany, 
N.Y.:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1975.  Pp.  x,  255. 

White,  K.  D.,  Farm  Equipment  of  the  Roman  World.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Universi 
Press,  1975.  Pp.  xvii,  258.  $39.00. 
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Editorial  Note 

With  the  publication  of  this  issue,  Professor  J.  A.  Molinaro  has  completed  seven  years 
as  editor  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  seven  years  which  have  seen  the  journal  develop 
from  an  information  bulletin  for  the  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium 
into  a  scholarly  publication  with  wide  circulation  throughout  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Scholars  in  Canada  and  abroad  will  join  me,  I  am  sure,  in  thanking  Professor  Mo- 
linaro for  having  given  so  much  time  and  effort  to  the  service  of  scholarship  in  our  period. 

Beginning  with  Volume  XIII  an  important  new  stage  will  have  been  reached  in  the  life 
of  our  journal:  joining  with  the  Colloquium  and  the  Victoria  Centre  for  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies  as  sponsors  of  the  publication  will  be  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renais- 
sance Studies  /  Société  canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la  Renaissance  and  the  North  Central  Con- 
ference of  the  Renaissance  Society,  both  of  which  have  adopted  us  as  their  official  journal, 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  Renaissance  and  Reformation  I  Renaissance  et  Réforme.  An 
editorial  board  will  include  representatives  from  all  of  the  sponsoring  organizations. 

Having  undertaken  to  serve  as  editor  beginning  with  Volume  XIII,  I  solicit  your  support 

R.  W.  Van  Fossen 
Professor  of  English 
University  of  Toronto 


Juan  Luis  Vives  and  Henry  VIII 


Carlos  G.  Norena 

Recent  scholarship  has  made  sufficiently  clear  the  decisive  impact  of  Erasmianism  upon 
the  Henrician  settlement,  and  the  leading  role  which  Juan  Luis  Vives  played  within  that 
movement.*    But  even  the  best  informed  accounts  of  Henry  VIII's  personal  and  domestic 
life  tend  to  leave  out  Vives'  intense  involvement  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  Royal  divorce 
in  1529.  Thus,  e.g.,  John  Scarisbrick's  book  Henry  VIII  (Berkeley,  1968),  an  extraordinary 
accomplishment  in  many  respects,  fails  to  give  an  adequate  characterization  of  Vives'  role. 
The  author  mentions  Vives  only  on  three  different  occasions:  first,  as  one  of  the  Humanists 
who  deplored  the  senselessness  of  war  (p.  22);  second,  as  the  author  of  a  "long-winded  but 
competent  book  on  Catherine's  behalf"  (sic! ,  p.  166);  and,  finally  as  one  of  Catherine's  at- 
torneys (p.  215).  To  make  things  worse,  Scarisbrick  gives  Vives'  first  name  in  Italian  ("Ludo- 
vico")  and  does  not  mention  his  Spanish  nationality. 

The  first  significant  fact  is  that  Vives  was  the  only  subject  of  Charles  V  in  England  capable 
of  helping  the  cause  of  Catherine.  The  others  —  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  confessor,  and 
the  cook  of  the  Queen  —  were  for  different  but  obvious  reasons,  out  of  the  game.  Vives,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  won  in  a  few  years  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  England.  Thomas  More  and  Vives  were  intimate  friends  since  1520.^   In  More's  household 
Vives  had  become  acquainted  with  such  men  as  Thomas  Linacre,  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  John 
Fisher,  William  Latimer,  and  Lord  Mountjoy.^   Even  Wolsey  had  succumbed,  at  first,  to 
I  Vives'  personal  magnetism.  In  March,  1523,  the  Cardinal  had  selected  him  to  teach  rhetoric 
I  It  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  The  success  of  Vives'  teaching  made  him  a  powerful  re- 
former of  English  education."*  The  King  himself  had  generously  patronized  Vives'  career: 
in  1522,  by  warmly  accepting  the  dedication  of  Vives'  Commentaries  on  Saint  Augustine's 
I  Civitas  Dei;  in  the  winter  of  1523,  by  breaking  a  long  tradition  of  the  royal  family  and  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Oxford  to  listen  to  Vives'  lectures;  and  finally,  in  1524,  by  granting  to  the 
Spanish  scholar  a  royal  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.' 

From  Henry's  point  of  view,  however,  the  most  delicate  aspect  of  Vives'  position  was  the 
cordial  friendship  between  the  lonely  Spanish  Queen  and  the  warm-hearted  Spanish  scholar. 
\lready  in  1521  Catherine  had  extended  her  royal  patronage  to  Vives,  at  that  time  a  pro- 
ressor  at  Louvain.^  In  1522  Vives  had  dedicated  to  the  Queen  his  moral  tract  De  institutione 
feminae  Christianae,  and  one  year  later  the  educational  treatise  De  ratione  studii  puerilis,  a 
program  for  the  instruction  of  Princess  Mary.  At  Henry's  invitation,  Vives  spent  the  Christ- 
,mas  season  at  Windsor  with  the  royal  family.  As  Vives'  private  correspondence  abundantly 
proves,  his  conversations  with  the  Queen  were  spirited,  intimate,  and  frequent. "^ 
I      The  tragedy  of  the  divorce  severely  tested  the  character  of  all  the  people  directly  involved. 
lAlthough  Henry  never  doubted  whose  side  Vives  would  take  in  the  case,  he  tried  as  long  as 
he  could  to  avoid  the  antagonism  of  the  Spaniard,  whom  he  sincerely  admired.  For  a  long 
time  Vives'  personal  relations  with  the  King  were  much  better  than  his  general  situation  in 
the  Kingdom.  In  February,  1526,  Wolsey  made  sure  that  Vives  could  not  regain  his  profes- 
sorship at  Oxford.  Although  Vives  had  never  enjoyed  the  job  —  from  which  he  was  frequent- 
ly absent  —  the  graceless  manner  of  Wolsey's  maneuvering  was  a  clear  signal  of  warning. 
About  this  time  Vives  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  "sailing  against  the  stream,"  and  shortly 
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thereafter  he  wrote  that  he  was  standing  on  a  slippery  path  without  safety  from  one  day  1 
the  next.^   Nonetheless,  Vives  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King.  When,  in  June,  15 
Vives  announced  his  decision  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Bruges,  the  King  approached  him  wit 
two  personal  requests:  the  first  that  he  buy  in  London  a  copy  of  Erasmus'  Adagia,  the 
second  that  he  write  a  reply  to  Luther's  letter  of  September,  1525,  in  which  Henry  was 
described  as  a  victim  of  the  Roman  Episcopate  in  England.^  Catherine,  on  the  other  han( 
begged  Vives  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter  to  become  the  preceptor  of  Princess  Mar] 
Afraid  that  Vives'  young  wife,  Margaret,  might  resist  this  plan,  the  Queen  herself  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  join  her  husband  in  Greenwich  under  her  royal  protection. ^°  Vives  never 
allowed  the  journey  of  his  wife  because  he  knew  well  that,  before  long,  the  Queen  would 
need  much  more  help  than  she  could  extend  to  anyone  in  the  realm.  When  Vives  returnee 
to  London  in  October,  he  found  that  Catherine's  situation  had  considerably  worsened. 
From  that  moment  on,  the  events  took  a  faster  pace.  In  January,  1528,  Vives  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  being  closely  watched  by  Wolsey's  agents. ^^   A  few  days  later.  Vives 
made  a  daring  but  false  move.  At  the  request  of  Catherine  he  asked  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor to  inform  the  Pope  of  her  predicament.  Wolsey  could  not  tolerate  such  abuse:  both 
Vives  and  the  Ambassador  were  placed  under  strict  house  confinement.  What  Vives  later 
used  to  call,  with  some  exaggeration,  "custodia  mea  Britannica,"  lasted  for  38  days,  from 
February  28  to  April  1,  1528.  During  this  time  Vives  was  ordered  by  Wolsey  to  write  two 
documents:  the  first,  a  confession  of  his  private  conversations  with  Catherine;  the  seconc 
a  theoretical  discussion  of  Catherine's  marriage  with  Henry. 

The  first  document,  entirely  written  by  Vives'  hand,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office. ^^  Although  the  memoir  is  an  authentic  writing  of  considerable  significance,  Scari 
brick  does  not  even  mention  it.  In  noble  and  dignified  language,  Vives  complained  about 
the  violation  of  his  "humanum  ius"  by  being  forced  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  conversatic 
with  the  Queen;  but,  since  there  was  nothing  in  those  conversations  either  partner  should 
be  ashamed  of,  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  Wolsey's  order.  It  was  true  that  Catherine  h: 
found  in  him,  "her  countryman,"  a  person  to  whom  she  could  confide  her  problems.  The 
Queen's  main  suffering  was  at  the  idea  of  losing  Henry,  "a  man  she  loved  more  than  hers^ 
Vives  candidly  admitted  that  at  the  request  of  the  Queen,  "sanctissima  matrona,"  he  had 
contacted  the  Spanish  Ambassador  about  the  possibility  of  informing  the  Pope  of  Her  M;i 
jesty's  case.^^ 

The  second  document  is  described  by  Scarisbrick  as  "a  long-winded  but  competent  be 
the  title  of  which  he  gives  in  a  footnote  —  without  further  information  —  as  Confutatio  s , 
Apologia,  etc.  (sic!  ).  Unfortunately,  this  line  —  the  only  one  the  author  dedicates  to  Viv( 
in  the  whole  book  —  is  far  from  being  critically  sound.  From  a  letter  of  Vives  to  the  Kin^ 
three  years  later  (January,  1531),  we  know  for  certain  that  Vives  wrote  an  opusculum.  ^^  ^ 
Two  months  later  his  name  was  explicitly  omitted  from  the  list  of  Royal  Pensioners. ^^  1 
trial  of  Bishop  Fisher  informs  us  that,  circa  1529,  "a  booke  which  is  prynted  and  borne  j 
without  certayn  auctor  or  father"  was  widely  known  in  England,  and  that  the  name  of    \ 
Vives  —  together  with  that  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Antony  Pulleo  —  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  its  possible  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  document  of  this  ki 
has  never  been  published  under  the  name  of  Vives  in  any  of  the  editions  of  his  books.  Tl 
document  Scarisbrick  refers  to  is  a  rare  memoir  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the  sty 
of  which  seems  much  closer  to  Vives'  own  style  than  another  document  attributed  to  Vi  > 
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by  some  of  his  classical  biographers.  Nevertheless,  the  Confutatio  presents  serious  problems. 
The  writing  is  dedicated  to  John  Chapuys,  who  never  visited  England  until  1529,  one  year 
after  Vives*  exile  from  the  Island.  Furthermore,  Bishop  Fisher  confessed  during  his  trial  that, 
ill  his  opinion,  the  author  of  the  anonymous  libellus  was  not  Vives,  but  Agrippa.  Chapuys 
himself  was  persuaded  in  1531  that  Vives  had  done  enough  for  the  cause  of  Catherine  by 
writing  his  treatise  De  institution e  feminae  Christianae.  Finally,  the  document  examines 
tie  replies  of  several  Universities  to  the  legal  question  of  the  divorce,  replies  which  Vives 
professes  to  ignore  in  his  letter  to  Henry  VIII,  March  1531.'^  The  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  therefore  far  from  settled,  in  spite  of  Scarisbrick's  concise  and  self-assured  footnote. 
One  thing  is  certain:  Vives  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  the  royal  marriage  and  sent  it  to  Henry 
in  1531. 

During  Vives*  arrest,  the  King  gave  another  proof  of  his  unwavering  respect  for  the  Span- 
ish scholar.  From  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Russell  to  Wolsey,  we  know  that  the  King  had  inquired 
aaout  Vives*  fate,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  "gentle  way*'  Wolsey  had  proceeded  thus 
f;ir,  and  that  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  Vives*  confession  regarding  which  he  deeply  resented 
Vives*  complaint  about  the  violation  of  his  human  rights.*^  The  Queen  also  proved,  once 
again,  her  profound  attachment  to  Vives.  When  Vives  was  released,  under  the  promise  never 
to  set  foot  in  the  Court,  the  noble  Queen  sent  him  a  secret  message  urging  him  to  leave 
England  immediately,  a  recommendation  which  Vives  was  happy  to  follow  without  delay .^* 

In. November,  1528,  Henry  VIII  granted  Catherine  the  h«lp  of  two  Flemish  advocates 
and  of  one  attorney  of  her  own  choice  to  assist  her  in  the  examination  of  her  marriage  by 
Cardinal  Campeggio.  Scarisbrick  mentions  Vives*  name  as  one  of  Catherine's  attorneys  (p. 
215),  but  fails  to  make  clear  that  the  appointment  of  Vives  was  the  explicit  desire  of  the 
Queen,  and  that  Vives  was  the  only  Spaniard  at  Court  Henry  VIII  had  not  excluded  by 
name  from  such  a  position.*'  Vives'  cool  judgment  at  that  moment  was  to  advise  the  Queen 
to  desist  from  offering  any  defense,  which  he  considered  a  total  waste  of  time  and  a  part 
pf  Henry's  sinister  game.  Catherine  interpreted  Vives'  advice  —  which  she  would  later  follow 
h  as  a  surrender  and  a  mark  of  cowardice.^°  A  few  days  later  Vives  left  England,  never  to 
h-'turn  again. 
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Myths,  Facts,  and  Debates: 
Qiristopher  Columbus  and  the  New  Worid  before  1492 


r  James  W.  Cortada 

Christopher  Columbus  had  long  attracted  the  interest  of  scholars  before  mass  publication 
of  biographies  in  the  past  several  generations  caught  the  imaginations  of  the  public  at  large. 
Yet  his  life  remains  controversial.  Historians  continue  to  argue  about  their  findings  because 
within  the  past  thirty  years  research  has  modified  much  received  opinion,  particularly  touch- 
ing the  question  whether  or  not  Columbus  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  New  World  before 
sailing  to  it  in  1492.  Historians  are  closer  to  the  answer  than  ever  before,  but  as  with  other 
points  of  contention,  the  known  facts  are  confusing. 

One  is  usually  taught  that  Columbus  learned  as  a  sailor  and  navigator  that  the  world  was 
round  and,  therefore,  to  afford  Europe  a  cheaper  way  to  reach  Asia,  sailors  proposed  to  sail 
westward  across  the  Atlantic  into  unknown  waters.  Columbus  approached  Ferdinand  and 
Isabel  with  a  proposal  to  do  just  that  at  their  expense,  and  after  seven  long  years,  they  agreed. 
This  interpretation,  leading  one  to  believe  that  Columbus  blandly  ignored  the  project's  ob- 
stacles, risks  and  dangers,  has  now  been  largely  discredited  by  researchers  who  showed  that 
Columbus  had  done  much  preparatory  work  before  his  famous  voyage,  and  probably  knew 
more  about  the  New  World  than  the  records  could  ever  show. 

For  instance,  those  who  have  studied  his  contract  for  the  first  voyage  of  1492,  cite  a 
passage  which  stated  Columbus  would  receive  privileges  and  rights  "for  what  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  ocean  seas,"'   words  that  sparked  disagreement  among  linguists,  historians, 
lawyers,  and  interested  non-specialists.  Some  argue  that  this  passage  proves  Columbus  had 
already  discovered  America  and  uses  the  past  tense  for  legal  reasons.  Others  dismiss  the  pass- 
age as  poorly  written.  A  third  group  thinks  that  this  phrasing  reflects  his  arrogant  certainty 
that  he  would  discover  new  lands.  When  Salvador  de  Madariaga  wrote  his  famous  biography 
of  Columbus  just  before  World  War  II,  he  dismissed  any  suggestion  that  the  Admiral  meant 
territories  whi'^h  he  had  already  discovered,  and  argued  that  Columbus,  assuming  the  voyage 
would  be  successful,  had  the  passage  written  in  the  past  tense  in  anticipation  of  this  event. 
This  reasoning  would  especially  make  sense  if  one  recalls  that  his  rights  and  privileges  would 
begin  only  after  the  discovery.  Madariaga  also  suggested  that  the  sentence  in  question  grew 
out  of  the  explorer's  "Quixotic  psychology."^   Such  a  brief  dismissal  of  an  important,  ap- 
parently clear  passage  has  failed  to  satisfy  historians.  Spaniards,  always  noted  for  their  pen- 
chant for  legal  precision  in  such  matters  as  contracts,  deeds,  and  other  binding  documents, 
I  would  never  have  tolerated  poorly  constructed  language  in  such  an  important  document, 
1  especially  in  one  involving  the  royal  family.  For  such  a  contract,  excellent  lawyers  could  be 
assumed  to  have  participated  in  its  drafting.  If  the  passage  did  not  seem  quite  clear,  however, 
historians  could  search  for  other  explanations  of  its  meaning,  and  many  did  so.^ 

Existing  evidence  suggests  Columbus  had  indeed  already  "discovered"  a  great  deal  about 
lands  off  America's  coast.  Even  Madariaga  mentioned  that  in  February,  1477,  Columbus 
visited  the  island  of  Thule  (Iceland).  As  he  always  took  copious  notes  about  navigational 
matters  wherever  he  went,  Columbus  probably  gathered  facts  about  Scandinavian  events  in 
the  North  Atlantic.**  Yet  before  delving  into  details  of  his  trip  to  Thule,  one  should  recall 
that  both  Columbus  and  the  Scandinavians  maintained  close  ties  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
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helped  the  explorer  to  knowledge  of  the  New  World.  Between  his  visits  to  Scandinavian 
territories  and  residence  in  Lisbon  —  both  in  the  1470s  —  it  was  easy  for  him  to  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  Iceland,  Vinland,  Greenland,  and  Canada. 

King  Erik,  ruler  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  during  the  1420s  and  1430s,  married 
a  cousin  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal.  Both  men  were  interested  in  explora- 
tions and  each  recognized  the  value  of  finding  a  water  passage  to  China  and  India.  They 
believed  it  might  be  possible  to  do  so  by  sailing  westward:  Henry  because  of  his  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  known  world,  Erik  because  of  his  experiences  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Thei 
fore,  throughout  the  1420s,  they  shared  their  information  about  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
points  around  them.  Erik's  government  sent  copies  of  reports  and  navigational  facts  to  Lisb^ 
while  Portuguese  specialists  went  northward  to  learn  more.  By  the  late  1420s,  a  considerab 
library  containing  maps,  copies  of  the  Vinland  sagas,  and  nautical  data  on  current  sailing 
conditions  in  the  North  Atlantic  was  available  in  Lisbon  to  those  with  the  government's  per- 
mission to  use  them.  Moreover,  this  exchange  of  information  continued  throughout  the  no 
two  decades.  In  the  1450s,  Scandinavians  visited  Lisbon  to  gather  facts  about  recent  Portu- 
guese explorations  southward  in  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  with  them  their  latest  data  on 
conditions  in  their  Atlantic  colonies. 

The  Portuguese  king  in  the  1450s,  Alfonso  V,  joined  with  King  Kristjern  I  in  sending  an 
expedition  beyond  the  known  territories  of  the  Scandinavians.  For  this  mission  Alfonso 
supplied  sailors  with  experience  in  exploring  Africa's  coasts.  The  venture,  known  as  the 
Pining-Pothorst  expedition,  conducted  its  research  in  the  Atlantic  after  much  preparation 
between  1470  and  1473.  Documents  proving  that  this  expedition  existed  were  only  found 
early  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  they  show  that  the  Portuguese  initiated  this  voyage  to 
find  a  northwest  passage  to  Asia.^   Led  by  two  sailors  who  had  been  in  Greenland  before, 
that  expedition  sailed  from  the  Scandinavian  outpost  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They 
might  have  sailed  as  far  down  the  North  American  coast  as  Florida,  to  reach  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  in  the  fall  of  1472,  by  essentially  employing  the  same  exploratory) 
techniques  used  in  searching  out  the  African  shore  line.^  Yet  they  failed  to  find  a  new  pas- 
age  to  India  and  China.  Armed  with  a  map  drawn  by  Toscanelli  that  detailed  the  discoveriti 
of  recent  explorers  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  yet  did  not  show  the  results  of  the  Pining- 
Pothorst  adventure,  officials  planned  a  new  joint  mission.  Known  as  the  Skolp  expedition, 
it  sailed  between  1476  and  1477  in  search  of  a  new  passage  to  Asia,  but,  like  the  earlier 
group,  failed  to  find  one. 

In  1476  Columbus  appeared  in  Lisbon.  Within  a  short  time  he  consulted  with  those  wh- 
knew  of  Portugal's  explorations  and  became  privy  to  valuable  information  about  Africa  an 
the  Atlantic.  He  examined  the  Scandinavian  materials  (or  their  translations)  going  back  ne 
ly  five  hundred  years,  probably  heard  of  the  Pining-Pothorst  and  Skolp  expeditions,  and  ir 
any  case  did  learn  about  Scandinavia's  islands  in  the  Atlantic  because  he  visited  Thule  sooi 
after.  We  know  Columbus,  perhaps  as  a  representative  of  the  Portuguese  government,  wen 
to  Thule  because  he  wrote  about  the  island  in  his  own  hand,  recording  that  he  explored  it 
carefully  and  sailed  in  the  neighboring  waters.''  Because  Skolp  was  in  the  area  at  the  same 
time  (1476-1477),  Columbus  might  have  talked  to  him  or,  even  better,  sailed  on  the  same 
expedition.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have.  Portuguese  and  Scandinavians  aire; 
had  a  strong  tradition  of  co-operative  expeditions  and  explorations.  Columbus  also  probal 
visited  both  Greenland  and  Vinland  while  in  Iceland.  If  he  used  the  normal  sailing  route  o 
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Scandinavians  in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  could  not  help  but  reach  these  islands  when  explor- 
ing around  Iceland.  At  least  in  Iceland  in  the  fall  of  1476  he  talked  to  local  government  and 
church  officials,  read  records  of  other  voyages  in  the  area,  and  studied  maps.  Columbus'  own 
account  of  his  trip  to  Iceland  shows  he  must  have  even  landed  on  the  island  of  North  Devon 
in  the  summer  of  1477.* 

It  is  easy  to  believe  Columbus  knew  of  the  Pining-Pothorst  expedition,  expecially  since 
Skolp's  mission  grew  out  of  the  failures  of  the  earlier  one.  What  is  questionable  is  how  much 
he  learned  of  the  first  Portuguese  trip  down  the  North  American  coast.  He  probably  heard 
of  their  reaching  the  Caribbean  and  talked  with  a  member  of  that  expedition,  though  none 
of  this  can  be  documented  at  the  present  time.  Even  if  he  only  obtained  vague  details  of  the 
first  voyage,  Columbus  could  have  pieced  together  the  relation  of  the  North  American  coast 
or  the  Caribbean  to  Europe  and  Africa.  This  hypothesis  has  led  many  historians  to  ask  if 
Columbus  possessed  a  map  of  the  New  World  prior  to  sailing  there  in  1492.  No  issue  related 
to  his  first  voyage  for  Spain  has  drawn  more  scholarly  attention  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
than  that  of  such  a  map. 

In  1959  a  Soviet  historian  published  a  radically  new  account  of  the  explorer's  trip  of 
1492  that  concluded  Columbus  intended  to  reach  the  Caribbean  rather  than  Asia.  David  Y. 
Tsukernik,  after  reading  the  Admiral's  diary,  pointed  out  that  Columbus,  taking  advantage 
of  the  western  trade  winds,  sailed  directly  toward  the  Caribbean,  and  used  the  best  route 
ever  found  for  sailing  ships  bound  for  the  New  World.  Tsukernik  argued  that  Columbus  sail- 
ed in  too  precise  a  manner  to  allow  for  an  accidental  discovery  of  the  Caribbean.  Moreover, 
Columbus  traveled  as  if  he  knew  exactly  where  he  was  going  because  his  ships  moved  at  top 
speed  day  and  night,  though  explorers  never  sailed  in  unknown  waters  full  out  or  after  sunset. 
This  policy  holds  true  even  today.  Relying  on  the  Admiral's  own  log  and  the  known  possible 
speed  limits  of  the  type  of  ships  he  used,  Tsukernik  calculated  the  speed  which  Columbus 
maintained  by  checking  the  amount  of  time  the  explorer  used  for  his  voyage  against  the  miles 
involved.  The  Russian  scholar  also  quoted  writers  contemporary  with  Columbus  who  wrote 
that  after  the  Admiral's  death  there  were  found  among  his  papers  sealed  instructions  to  the 
captains  of  each  ship,  orders  to  be  opened  in  case  they  became  separated  at  sea.  In  every 
instance,  Columbus  ordered  his  officers  to  move  westward  2,800  miles  from  the  Canaries  at 
a  good  speed,  then  to  slow  down  and  not  to  sail  at  night  beyond  that  point  since  land  would 
appear  at  about  3,000  miles.  In  fact,  the  actual  distance  between  the  Canaries  and  the  first 
land  in  the  Caribbean  is  3,000  miles.  Moreover,  the  Admiral's  log  mentioned  a  chart.  When 
his  crews  demanded  that  they  return  to  Spain  on  September  22  and  23,  1492,  Columbus 
calmed  their  fears.  How?  His  diary's  entry  of  September  25  provided  the  answer.  The  explorer 
wrote  that  he  showed  the  three  captains  a  chart  which  indicated  they  were  slightly  off  course 
and  hence  had  not  reached  land  when  everyone  anticipated.  It  was  a  small  matter  to  readjust 
their  course  to  conform  to  the  chart's  information.  With  that  done,  the  mutiny  ended. 

The  Soviet  historian  argued  that  Columbus  sailed  with  such  confidence  because  he  had 
information  gathered  by  earlier  sailors  in  that  part  of  the  world. ^  Possibly  Columbus  drew 
his  own  chart  from  information  gathered  in  Portugal  and  in  Scandinavian  territories.  His  map 
obviously  had  compass  directions;  therefore,  it  must  have  been  of  recent  origin.  One  source 
of  information  —  apart  from  those  already  suggested  —  may  have  come  while  he  lived  in 
Madeira  in  the  1480s.  At  the  time,  a  ship  with  a  half  dead  Portuguese  crew  came  into  port. 
These  men  talked  of  wandering  over  the  Atlantic,  of  finding  some  uncharted  islands,  and 
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of  eventually  working  their  way  eastward  toward  home.  The  ship's  captain  lived  in  the  ex- 
plorer's home  until  he  died  as  a  result  of  this  trip.  He  carried  with  him  notes  of  the  voyage 
and  probably  a  log,  both  of  which  he  might  well  have  turned  over  to  his  interested  host,  wl 
could  thus  have  sailed  so  quickly  to  the  New  World.  The  Soviet  scholar  also  reminded  us  th 
Francisco  Garcfa  Vallejo,  a  sailor  on  the  expedition  of  1492,  stated  later  in  sworn  testimon 
that  Columbus  had  a  chart.  *° 

Tsukernik  made  one  small  mistake  in  his  reasoning  which  does  not  detract  from  his  basi( 
thesis,  yet  needs  correcting.  Columbus  sailed  to  the  New  World  in  search  of  Asia,  not  the 
Caribbean.  This  we  know  from  his  diaries.  Columbus  admitted  that  the  islands  he  saw  in 
1492  in  the  Caribbean  were,  to  his  thinking,  Asian.  Neither  he  nor  the  Scandinavians  had 
any  suspicion  that  a  continent  and  one  more  ocean  separated  Europe  from  Asia  to  the  west 

The  next  episode  in  the  controversy  occurred  when  Yale  University,  on  October  12,  19< 
published  a  map  of  Vinland  recently  acquired  by  the  library  and  kept  secret  until  publicatù 
This  map  instantly  touched  off  another  debate  about  Columbus'  first  voyage,  though  most 
of  the  discussion  was  outside  academic  circles.  It  involved  nationalists,  politicians,  and  new 
paper  editors. ^^  The  map,  supposedly  drawn  by  a  Swiss  monk  around  1440,  depicted  Gree 
land  and  Vinland,  along  with  portions  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  What 
troubled  many  individuals  at  first  was  the  map's  accurate  representation  of  these  areas.  Car 
tographic  proof  apparently  existed  of  the  Scandinavian  presence  in  North  America  during 
the  tenth  century  (under  the  leadership  of  Leif  Ericson  whose  name  appeared  on  the  docu- 
ment), long  before  Columbus  was  born.  The  literary  and  archeological  evidence  available  tc 
specialists  in  the  1960s  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  this  map.  Ii 

For  the  rest  of  the  1960s  specialists  debated  the  issue.  In  anticipation  of  some  skepticis» 
Yale  University  had  the  map's  material  and  inks  tested  for  age  and  authenticity,  while  othe 
individuals  examined  its  wording  and  drawings.  Their  findings  presented  in  the  book  that 
first  published  the  map,  failed  to  convince  many  scholars.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Yale 
publication,  Raleigh  A.  Skelton,  passed  by  such  objections  to  discuss  the  map's  possible 
connection  to  the  explorations  of  Columbus  and  Henry  Cabot:  "We  cannot  yet  point  to 
any  direct  link  between  it  and  the  rediscoveries  of  North  America  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Yet  it  is  conceivable  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Viking  voyages."*^   In  fad- 
scholars  already  knew  from  Columbus'  own  account  that  he  had  visited  Thule  in  1477.  Th 
controversy  led  to  a  conference  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  on  November  15-16,  1966,  th 
results  of  which  were  subsequently  published.*^   Briefly  told,  various  international  speciali! 
presented  papers  reflecting  their  views,  the  majority  grudgingly  indicating  that  the  map  w* 
authentic.  Robert  S.  Lopez,  representing  a  minority  opinion,  called  the  manuscript  a  coun 
feit.*'*  Then  in  January,  1974,  officials  of  Yale  University  announced  that  the  map  was  a 
fake.  Using  techniques  of  analysis  not  available  in  1957  when  they  first  examined  the  doo 
ment,  scientists  found  anatase  (a  type  of  titanium  oxide)  in  the  map's  ink  —  a  substance  n 
existing  before  the  1920s. 

The  map's  importance  in  relation  to  Columbus  lay  on  the  possibility  that  he  might  hav 
seen  it  or  a  copy.  Now  we  know  this  was  not  possible.  If  he  had  a  map,  it  was  not  a  copy  < 
the  Yale  forgery.  The  cartographic  controversy,  however,  encouraged  historians  to  contini 
studying  the  life  of  Columbus  and  the  role  of  other  fifteenth-century  explorers,  and  remii  ;' 
many  people  that  the  amount  of  information  on  contacts  between  Europe  and  America  p  r 
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to  1492  remained  limited  and  often  questionable.  Such  an  interest,  for  instance,  led  to  the 
new  tests  of  the  Yale  map  that  finally  settled  the  issue  of  its  authenticity. 

Now,  while  more  is  known  than  ever  before  about  Columbus  and  his  contacts  with  the 
New  World  before  1492,  much  remains  speculative  and  unproven.  Yet  several  facts  now 
appear  to  be  uncontestsed  about  his  role  in  America  before  the  watershed  date.  The  Scan- 
dinavians explored  in  America  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Canadian  shore  —  not  to 
mention  Vinland,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  —  long  before  Columbus  was  even  born.  They 
maintained  colonies  with  a  combined  population  running  into  the  thousands,  evidence  for 
which  comes  from  archeological  digs,  cartographic  remains,  and  literary  evidence  from  ex- 
plorers, officials,  and  the  records  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  More- 
over, these  communities  were  linked  to  the  Old  World  by  continuous  maritime  communica- 
tions with  the  government.  Church,  and  merchants.  Secondly,  we  know  today  that  the 
Portuguese  had  very  close  relations  with  the  Scandinavians  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century. 
Their  mutual  interest  in  world  exploration  led  them  to  share  information  about  the  Atlantic 
world,  and  joint  explorations  south  of  the  Scandinavian  territories  in  the  Atlantic  are  now 
documented. 

What  still  remains  unclear  is  whether  these  Iberian  sailors  explored  as  far  south  as  the 
Caribbean,  though  they  did  know  from  their  African  ventures  how  far  southward  the  world 
existed  before  reaching  uncharted  latitudinal  levels,  and  they  were  more  willing  in  the 
1470s  than  earlier  to  sail  deeply  to  the  south,  since  by  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the 
Portuguese  had  over  forty  years  of  experience  in  exploring  coastlines.  Columbus  could  have 
known  of  these  expeditions  to  the  south  Atlantic  from  his  visits  to  either  Thule  or  Portugal. 

Various,  perhaps  fillable  gaps  in  our  evidence  naturally  exist.  It  would  be  important,  for 
example,  to  have  proof  that  Columbus  talked  with  members  of  the  Pining-Pothorst  expedi- 
,tion.  As  of  now,  no  written  notes  in  his  own  hand  of  the  mission  have  been  found.  The 
same  applies  to  the  Skolp  mission.  In  neither  case  do  we  have  documented  proof  that  he 
received  specific  information  about  points  south  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  North  American 
coast.  At  the  moment,  historians  only  know  for  sure  that  he  was  aware  of  expeditions  which 
sailed  from  the  Scandinavian  islands  in  the  Atlantic  to  points  west  and  south  of  them. 

Undoubtedly  more  documents  will  surface  in  future  years  to  answer  other  puzzling  ques- 
1.   tions.  A  likely  place  for  some  surprising  finds  is  in  Portugal's  archives,  which  have  hardly 
been  searched  by  historians.  Other  documents  could  be  located  in  Spain,  since  the  remains 
for  that  century  are  vast  and  new  discoveries  about  Columbus  are  constantly  being  made. 
Unfortunately  the  results  of  this  research  too  often  appear  in  obscure  academic  journals 
not  readily  available  outside  of  Spain  and  in  limited  editions  of  lectures  or  books. 

If  Columbus  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  New  World  —  at  least  enough  to  convince  him- 
self of  its  existence  —  then  one  could  speculate  with  greater  confidence  about  his  relations 
with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  when  requesting  that  they  finance  his  expedition  to  the 
west.  The  Admiral's  dealings  with  the  royal  pair  would  make  more  sense  if  we  assume  he 
knew  something  about  America  before  1492,  and  shared  his  information  with  them  as  a 
means  of  persuading  them.  One  could  easily  imagine  him  discussing  his  journey  to  Thule, 
the  Scandinavian  stories  and  even  the  Portuguese  voyages,  since  these  could  pose  special 
problems  for  Spain  should  they  be  made  public  by  Lisbon  after  the  Spanish  claimed  terri- 
tory in  the  New  World.  Columbus  did  show  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  his  notes,  documents. 
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and  maps  of  the  Atlantic.  Secondly,  the  explorer's  prior  knowledge  of  the  New  World  woul 
also  account  for  the  exactness  of  the  language  employed  in  his  written  arrangement  with  th( 
Spanish  government.  Prior  knowledge,  finally,  would  explain  why  he  sailed  so  quickly  and 
accurately  to  the  Caribbean.  That  he  took  his  brother  and  some  friends  on  this  famous  voy- 
age, something  he  might  not  have  done  if  the  mission  seemed  dangerous,  also  suggests  he 
knew  more  about  what  he  was  doing  than  he  admitted  on  extant  records. 

Most  accounts  of  the  explorer's  life  tell  of  how  he  thought  his  expedition  had  landed 
on  some  Asian  island  in  1492.  This  misapprehension  is  quite  possible,  given  what  he  knew 
about  the  New  World.  He  saw  Indians  who  had  Oriental  features.  He  had  also  heard  of  sailo 
who,  being  washed  upon  north  European  coasts,  had  Oriental  features  and  spoke  strange 
languages.  Many  historians  believe  these  were  simply  Latvian  and  Russian  sailors  who,  plyin 
the  northern  waterways  of  Europe,  were  blown  southward  by  storms.  Yet  Columbus,  recei\ 
ing  garbled  details  of  such  incidents,  could  have  concluded  otherwise.  Such  pieces  of  eviden 
coupled  with  his  Scandinavian  findings,  would  not  contradict  the  stories  he  heard  about 
Eskimos  while  in  Iceland.  All  of  these  points  might  suggest  that  North  America  was  Asia. 
What  Columbus  could  not  know  was  that  between  Asia  and  Europe  were  another  continent 
and  ocean. 

Another  curious  point  is  the  way  the  Spanish  treated  Columbus'  "discoveries"  after  he 
returned  to  Spain.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  off icials  just  be- 
fore and  after  1492  regarding  the  explorations.  These  men  spread  stories  of  vast  riches  havi 
been  discovered  in  this  new  land,  but  they  did  so  after  he  returned.  Did  they  suspect  he  ha( 
not  found  Asia  but  another  piece  of  territory  instead  and  did  they  cover  up  the  failure  of 
his  mission  with  such  tales?  Or  could  they  have  been  trying  to  avoid  problems  with  the  Por 
guese,  who  claimed  dubious  areas  west  of  Africa?  Lisbon  declared  maritime  routes  to  Asia 
by  sea  were  her  private  preserve  (even  if  the  Portuguese  had  not  discovered  such  a  passage), 
though  of  course  the  Pining-Pothorst  expedition  would  establish  Portugal's  rights  to  the  art 
claimed  by  Columbus,  should  she  press  its  case.  If  Spain  declared  that  fabulous  new  lands 
had  been  discovered,  the  Portuguese  might  conclude  that  they  were  different  from  the  wea  i 
less  tracts  their  sailors  had  found  in  the  1470s.  Such  circumstances  would,  in  addition,  exp  i 
why  the  Portuguese  rejected  the  Admiral's  request  for  support  in  another  mission  to  Amer 
under  his  command:  they  might  have  already  known  such  islands  existed  and  were  not  wo  i 
the  expense  of  another  voyage.  The  suggestion  that  claims  to  the  new  territories  provided  t 
motivation  for  the  Spanish  stories  —  to  protect  Spain  from  the  earlier  claim  of  the  Portugu  '. 
—  is  speculation,  but  is  an  issue  worth  further  investigation.  If  confirmed,  it  would  mean  S]  il 
knew  of  the  Portuguese  trips  to  the  New  World  prior  to  those  of  Columbus,  and  in  turn  th: 
the  explorer  knew  North  America  existed  before  1492. 

Despite  the  major  developments  in  the  historiography  of  early  explorations  made  in  rec  t 
decades,  just  as  many  questions  as  ever  beg  for  answers.  At  least  today  historians  realize  th 
Columbus  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  lands  deep  in  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Spaniard.  In  future  years,  the  traditional  story  of  how  Columbus  discovered  the  Nev 
World  will  have  to  be  modified.  Only  a  fool  would  risk  sailing  off  the  edge  of  the  world  ini 
the  mouths  of  mythical  sea  dragons  and  only  an  irresponsible  government  would  finance 
such  a  misadventure. 
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The  Auspices  of  The  World  and  the  Child 


Ian  Lancashire 

On  17  July  1522  Wynkyn  de  Worde  published  at  his  Fleet  Street  shop  in  London's  weste 
suburbs  a  "propre  newe  Interlude  of  the  worlde  and  the  chylde  /  otherwyse  called  [Mundus 
&  Infans]  ."*   This  play  was  not  exactly  "newe,"  for  it  had  been  inventoried  on  5  November 
1520,  as  "mundus  a  play,"  in  the  stock  of  John  Dome,  an  Oxford  bookseller,  at  a  price  of 
two-pence.^   De  Worde  probably  reprinted  the  interlude  in  July  1522  to  take  advantage  of 
that  summer's  political  spectacle:  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  Charles  V,  visited  England  fro; 
25  May  to  6  July,  and  on  6  June  his  royal  entry  into  London  was  celebrated  by  seven  civic 
pageants,  at  each  of  which  the  Emperor  was  saluted  by  a  child  with  certain  Latin  verses.  The 
were  written  by  the  grammarian  William  Lily  (John  Lyly's  grandfather),  and  because  the 
throngs  of  curious  Londoners  who  lined  the  streets  to  welcome  Charles  found  the  verse  in- 
comprehensible, Henry  Pynson,  printer  to  Henry  VIII,  published  a  pamphlet  translation  of 
the  Latin. ^   Some  weeks  after  the  royal  entry  de  Worde  also  began  to  exploit  this  public 
interest.  He  issued  a  lytell  treaty  se  called  the  wyse  chylde  of  thre  yere  olde,^  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  infant  and  the  Roman  Emperor  Adrian,  and  reprinted  Mundus,  which  also  begins 
with  the  meeting  of  an  "emperour"  (204),  the  World,  and  the  child  Infans.  The  interlude,  oi 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outdoor  civic  triumph  of  1522,  but  dramatizes  the  ages 
of  man  as  he  develops  from  Infans  through  Lust-and-Liking,  Wanton  and  Manhood  to  Age, 
and  vacillates  between  bad  counsellors,  the  World  and  Folly,  and  good  ones.  Conscience  Cle; 
and  Perseverance,  until  a  final  moral  conversion  takes  place.  De  Worde's  redating  of  the  pla 
not  only  tended  to  mislead  his  customers  about  its  subject,  but  also  obscured  its  original  aus 
pices.  The  World  and  the  Child,  as  I  shall  argue,  is  a  provincial  household  interlude  written 
about  fifteen  years  earlier  and  addressed  to  a  particular  feudal  lord  at  his  banquet-hall  festiv 
ties  at  Christmas.  Critics  have,  like  de  Worde,  glossed  over  evidence  of  the  play's  staging,  dat 
and  auspices,  in  their  case  to  discuss  the  "morality's"  place  in  an  evolutionary  theatrical  de- 
velopment from  the  fifteenth-century  Macro  plays  to  the  works  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare 
Here  my  aim  will  be  to  see  how  precisely  we  can  set  Mundus  in  its  original  date,  locality  and. 
historical  context. 

We  must  first  establish  what  general  kind  of  auspices  the  play  had,  as  there  has  been  somi 
disagreement  about  the  matter.  Richard  Southern  and  the  play's  latest  editor,  Mallory  Chan 
berlin,  Jr.,  zccept  Mundus  as  a  conventional  hall  interlude,  acted  before  an  elite  audience, 
but  David  Bevington,  analyzing  how  performance  circumstances  and  troupe  size  (ten  parts 
doubled  by  only  two  actors)  explain  many  of  the  playwright's  departures  from  his  main 
source,  says  that  the  World's  exiting  remark,  "Now  wyll  I  fare  on  these  flourys"  (235),  shov 
that  the  play  "was  intended  for  acting  on  the  green"  outdoors  before  a  popular  audience.^ 
the  characters  themselves  can  be  trusted,  however,  "flourys"  means  "floors,"  not  "flowers,' 
and  the  playwright  wrote  for  an  indoor  performance.''  The  World  tells  the  spectators  he  is   > 
with  them  "in  sale"  (12),  or  "in  hall,"  and  Wanton  also  assures  them  he  has  served  this  em-  | 
peror  "in  hall  and  in  boure"  (121).  Later  Manhood  orders  Folly,  who  has  entered  rudely,  to| 
"Stonde  vtter"  or  "out"  (527,  530),  and  the  vice's  greeting  then,  "good  eue"  (526),  suggest 
a  play-hour  after  dark,  when  torch-lit  hall  performances  were  possible  but  outdoor  staging    , 
was  not,  as  Queen  Margaret's  inability  to  see,  for  lack  of  light,  the  last  Coventry  Corpus 
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Christi  pageant  in  1457  (the  Doomsday  play)  indicates.*  In  other  wzys  Mundus  is  quite 
consistent  with  hall  auspices.  The  audience  is  seated  both  by  "rewe"  or  "row"  (532,  563), 
presumably  on  stools  along  tables,  and  "all  aboute"  (237;  cf.  562)  or  "on  euery  syde"  (292); 
and  in  great  halls  interludes  were  generally  acted  on  the  central  floor.  When  Perseverance 
greets  the  spectators  twice,  once  as  "This  company"  and  again  as  "this  symylytude  [identical 
group]  that  semely  here  syttes"  (750-51),  he  must  be  facing  the  hall's  two  long  sides  in  turn. 
Manhood  and  Folly  call  the  acting  area  "this  way"  or  "the  waye"  (318,  545);  it  must  be  the 
wide  aisle  separating  these  rows  and  leading  from  the  hall  entrance'  up  to  the  dais,  where  the 
World's  and  Manhood's  "se"  or  "sete"  (22,  285),  an  elevated  throne,  is  found.  Finally,  Folly's 

■  quick  on-stage  provision  for  Manhood  of  "a  draught  of  drynke"  (651)  suggests  that  a  banquet 
was  in  progress  (as  during  Henry  Medwall's  Fulgens  and  Lucres,  ca.  1497)  and  that  the  voidée, 

I  the  wine  service  towards  a  feast's  end,  had  been  reached. 

Court  records  and  household  ceremonialia  show  that  winter,  particularly  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas  and  Shrovetide,  was  the  traditional  season  for  manor-hall  interludes  in  Henry 
VII's  reign, ^^  and  Mundus  is  again  typical  of  such  plays  in  this  respect.  Lust-and-Liking  reck- 
ons his  age  in  winters  (144,  155).  Manhood's  boast,  "Brestplates  I  haue  beten  as  Steuen  was 
with  stonys"  (260),  hardly  suits  its  subject,  knightly  combat-at-arms,  but  makes  sense  as  an 

.allusion  to  St.  Stephen's  feast  on  26  December.  Thomas  à  Becket  and  Thomas  the  Apostle 
are  also  mentioned  (193,  872,  877),  and  their  feast  days  are,  respectively,  on  29  and  21  De- 
cember. More  important,  the  play  reflects  the  medieval  "Feast  of  Fools,"  when  the  inferior 
clergy,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  took  the  place  of  the  usual  celebrants  and  high 
dergy  at  mass;  the  deacons  on  St.  Stephen's,  the  priests  on  John  the  Evangelist's  (27  Decem- 
ber), the  choirboys  on  Innocents'  (28  December)  and  the  subdeacons  on  the  Circumcision 
(1  January).  In  English  churches  this  inversion  of  authority  survived  mainly  on  Innocents' 
day,  when,  according  to  the  Sarum  office  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  the  bishop's  baculus  or  staff 
was  held  by  a  choirboy,  who  presided  from  the  bishop's  own  seat.*^    The  World  and  the 
Child  seems  to  echo  this  ceremony  twice.  The  World  calls  himself  at  the  start  a  king  "ouer 
all  fodys"  (4),  that  is,  children,  and  yields  his  seat,  livery,  sword  and  authority  to  the  re- 
named Infans,  Manhood  (196-97,  210,  285).  Secondly,  Folly  is  called  a  "sayned  [blessed] 
shrewe"  (530),  and  after  entering  with  a  staff  (634)  he  succeeds  in  inverting  established 
order  by  luring  Manhood,  dedicated  to  "Mayntayne  Holy  Chyrches  ryght"  (446),  down 
from  his  seat  or  throne  and  by  enslaving  him.  Here  we  should  note  that  Conscience  warns 
Manhood  to  think  on  the  life  of  the  monarch  Robert  of  Sicily  (350-52),  who  was  trans- 
formed into  a  loathed  court  fool  because  he  had  scoffed  at  a  verse  in  divine  service  that 
became  the  keynote  of  the  Innocents'  feast:  "Deposuit  potentes  de  sede:  et  exaltavit 
humiles."*^ 
^l      John  Dome's  inventory  sets  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  this  Christmas  interlude  at  1520, 

■  and  the  earliest  date  so  far  proposed  is  1497.  Using  Manhood's  boast  to  have  conquered 

>^  some  thirteen  places  as  a  knight  (245-49),  E.  H.  Sugden  identifies  references  there  to  Kent 
and  Cornwall  as  ones  to  Henry  VII's  suppression  of  the  fifteen  thousand  Cornish  rebels  on 
Blackheath  in  Kent  on  17  June  1497,  and  to  his  quelling  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  invasions  of 
'■<  Kent  at  Deal  in  July  1495  and  of  Cornwall  in  September  1497.'^   Five  place-names  seem 
«non-topical  (Salerno,  Pontoise,  Florence,  Gascogne  and  "Ynde  the  loys"  —  that  is,  India 
the  Less),^**  but  the  remaining  six  concern  Henry's  French  wars  of  1489-92.  "Samers" 
must  be  St.  Omer's,  Pas  de  Calais,  which  the  English  evidently  took  on  10  February  1489.*^ 
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This  is  in  "Pycardye,"  and  near  "Caleys,"  where  Henry  landed  in  person  on  2  October  149 
to  besiege  Boulogne,  in  the  course  of  which  he  must  have  threatened  bordering  "Artoys."^ 
Finally,  in  June  1489  lord  Daubeney  invaded  "Flaunders"  and  relieved  the  garrison  at  Dix 
mude.^'^  Place-name  catalogues,  true  enough,  are  conventional  in  early  plays  and  romance; 
and  need  not  recall  specific  events,  but  1497-1520  limits  are  verified  by  Folly's  use  of  a 
proverbial  expression,  "there  the  cocke  crewe"  (531),  that  is  only  used  elsewhere,  as  far  as 
we  know,  by  John  Skelton  at  this  time.*^ 

T.  W.  Craik  for  unstated  reasons  dates  The  World  and  the  Child  ca.  1508.*^  This  guess 
is  confirmed  by  an  until-now  unnoticed  historical  allusion  in  Folly's  self-description,  a 
matter  not  in  any  of  the  interlude's  known  sources.  After  Manhood  asks  Folly  his  birth- 
place, and  Folly  admits  to  being  a  Londoner,  this  exchange  occurs: 

Manh.  In  London?  Where,  yf  a  man  the  sought? 

Folye.  Syr,  in  Holborne  I  was  forthe  brought; 

And  with  the  courtyers  I  am  betaught; 

To  Westmynster  I  vsed  to  wende. 

Manh.  Herke,  felowe!  why  doost  thou  to  Westminster  drawe? 

Folye.  For  I  am  a  seruaunt  of  the  lawe; 

Couetous  is  myne  owne  felowe,  — 

We  twayne  plete  for  the  kynge; 
And  poore  men  that  come  from  vplande. 
We  wyll  take  theyr  mater  in  hande,  — 
Be  it  ryght  or  be  it  wronge, 

Theyr  thryfte  with  vs  shall  wende.      (571-82) 

Folly  claims  to  be  a  lawyer,  educated  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  employed  at  Westminster  to     ! 
plead  on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  partnered  with  Covetous  in  unscrupulously  prosecuting 
and  impoverishing  men  from  the  provinces  there.  Elsewhere  there  are  slights  at  sword-and 
buckler  rowdiness  (540)  and  revels  (654)  typical  of  lawyers  then,^^  but  the  brunt  of  the 
satire  strikes,  not  at  the  already  frequently  attacked  profession,  but  at  two  individual  mer 
bers  of  the  king's  own  legal  council  who  were  thought  guilty  of  extortion,  as  well  as  at  thr 
crown  itself,  for  Folly  says  that  the  friars  crowned  him  "a  kynge"  (602)  and  that  he  is 
"gretely  beloued  with  many  a  lorde"  (620).  Because  Conscience  Clear  has  already  equate< 
Folly  with  the  seven  deadly  sins,  including  "Couetous"  (457-61),  the  playwright's  choice 
of  just  that  one  sin  as  Folly's  law-partner  is  allegorically  inconsistent  and  invites  a  special 
explanation.  That  choice  must  signal  an  attack  on  William  Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley, 
Henry  VII's  two  lawyer-administrators.  They  did  not  technically  "plete  for  the  kynge," 
but  they  initiated,  presented  and  judged  cases  in  his  "Council  Learned  in  the  Law."^^ 
Empson  was  Commons'  speaker  in  1491-92,  a  knight  by  1503-04  for  service  to  the  crowr 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1504,  while  Dudley  was  a  common  lawyer 
who  rose  to  prominence  as  under-sheriff  of  London  from  1496  to  1502,  and  who  by  150 
had  become  one  of  Henry  VII's  paid  counsellors.^^  In  1506  Dudley  was  president  of  the 
council,  and  he  and  Empson  together  assumed  principal  responsibility  for  instituting  Hen 
repressive  policies  toward  the  feudal  nobility.  These  "suspended  penalties,"  systematic  fi 
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nancial  sanctions  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  recognizances,  had  ancient  royal  precedent,  but 
Henry  VII  greatly  accelerated  their  use  from  1502  to  his  death  in  1509:  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  peers  then  had  to  sign  such  documents. ^^  The  king,  not  Empson  and  Dudley, 
was  the  prime  mover  in  these  measures,  perhaps  because  of  political  fear:  his  older  son 
Arthur  had  died  in  1502,  followed  by  the  queen  the  next  year,  Henry's  own  health  was 
uncertain,  and  in  1501  a  Yorkist  pretender  to  the  throne  appeared,  Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
formerly  duke  of  Suffolk.  The  public,  however,  made  the  king's  two  counsellors  scapegoats, 
and  a  London  chronicle  records  this  news  for  1506-07: 

And  this  y  ere  sprang  much  sorwe  thorw  the  land,  ffor  by  meane  of  a  ffewe  ungracious 
personys  which  namyd  theym  sylf  the  kyngis  promoters  many  unleffuU  &  fforgotyn 
statutis  &  actis  made  hunderyth  of  yeris  passid  /  were  not  [sic]  quykenyd  &  sharply 
callid  upon  to  the  grete  Inquyetnesse  of  many  of  the  kyngis  Subgectis  as  well  the  Rych 
as  the  othyr  that  hadd  any  competent  substaunce  ....  Yit  now  &  Specially  syne  Emp- 
son &  dudley  were  sett  In  auctoryte,  many  moo  In  numbyr  were  callid  beffore  theym 
ffor  many  surmysid  causis,  '^Of^  The  which  noon  escapid  wythowth  payyng  of  ffynys 
lytyll  or  moch,  and  If  It  were  such  a  matier  as  soom  wold  abyde  the  try  all  of  the  lawe. 
Then  hadd  they  theyr  ffalse  Juryes  soo  ffyxid  unto  theym  that  they  were  well  assurid 
that  they  wold  not  passe  agayn  theyr  meyndis,  ffor  allé  was  doon  In  the  kyngis  name 
&  yit  the  moost  proffyt  cam  to  theyr  coffyrs.^ 

Empson's  and  Dudley's  "promoters"  sometimes  gave  dubious  information,  and  the  infrac- 
tions for  which  penalties  were  exacted  often  amounted  only  to  minor  offences  under  dis- 
used statutes,  but  the  process  itself  was  legal.  Consequently,  when  both  men  came  to  trial 
after  Henry  VII's  death  in  1509  they  were  charged,  not  with  extortion,  but  with  construc- 
tive treason  for  plotting  against  the  king's  life.  No  case  existed.  Their  enemies,  however, 
included  the  nobility  and  apparently  Margaret,  duchess  of  Richmond,  the  new  king's  grand- 
mother,^ whose  chaplain,  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  preached  strongly  against 
Henry  VII's  avarice  at  his  funeral.  On  17  August  1510  Empson  and  Dudley  were  executed 
on  Tower  Hill,  not  for  their  own  sins,  but  for  the  "Folly"  and  "Covetous"  they  had  served 
in  the  previous  reign. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  allusion  does  not  extend  to  political  allegory.  Folly's  antics  are 
common  to  other  dramatic  vices,  such  as  New  Guise,  Nowadays  and  Nought  in  Mankind 
and  Imagination  in  Hick  Scomer-.  they  too  haunt  the  stews,  jest  scatologically,  mock  clerics, 
and  brawl.  Nevertheless  little  is  known  about  the  anti-Empson-and-Dudley  propaganda,  and 
political  attacks  can  take  unusual  forms.  Empson,  for  instance,  was  mocked  for  his  low  birth 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  his  father  (incorrectly)  made  out  to  be  a  sievemaker.^*  This  ridi- 
cule may  be  behind  both  Manhood's  guess  that  Folly  is  a  "craftes  man"  (538),  and  the  vice's 
reply:  "Ye,  syr,  I  can  bynde  a  syue  and  tynke  a  pan;  /  And,  therto,  a  coryous  bukler-player 
I  am"  (539-40).  If  Folly's  sieve-binding  experience  explains,  as  he  suggests,  his  expert  swords- 
manship, he  may  bear  a  sieve  in  the  comic  combat-at-arms  between  himself  and  Manhood  to 
epitomize,  in  caricature,  the  lawyer.  While  this  allusion  is  uncertain,  and  others  possibly  exist- 
ing may  never  be  recognized  for  lack  of  historical  evidence,  the  overal  political  point  is  clear, 
and  Mundus  must  have  been  written  after  the  powers  of  Empson  and  Dudley  peaked  ca. 
1506  and  before  Henry  VII's  death  on  22  April  1509,  when  the  two  were  arrested.  Indeed, 
Craik's  guess  as  to  the  interlude's  date,  ca.  1508,  is  probably  right.  Composition  late  in  this 
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forty-month  period  is  rendered  likely  by  Folly's  admission  that  his  "thedome  [time  of 
thriving]  is  nere  past"  (533). 

At  this  point  we  have  considerable  information  about  the  play's  first  auspices.  The  Worlc 
and  the  Child  must  have  been  performed  in  a  noble  or  well-off  household  celebrating  Christ 
mas  ca.  1506-09.  Folly's  sardonic  references  to  friars,  abbeys  and  nunneries  (600-06)  and 
to  the  inns  of  court  rule  out  monastic  or  legal  sponsorship.  On  the  other  hand,  Manhood's 
titled  rank  (239,  241)  and  preoccupation  with  courtly  love  (135-39),  estate  administration 
(162-63),  chivalric  enterprise  (200)  and  warfare  (243-66)  point  to  the  aristocracy,  since  the 
man-type  of  a  moral  interlude  generally,  though  not  inevitably,  reflects  the  playwright's  in- 
tended audience.  When  Perseverance  closes  the  play  by  taking  "leue  of  kynge  and  knyght" 
(977),  he  is  using  an  alliterative  formula  that  need  not  imply  royal  court  performance,^'' 
but  the  terms  do  indicate  an  elite  audience.  The  sponsor  probably  had  a  library,  as  one  of 
the  interlude's  sources  apparently  existed  only  in  manuscript,^*  but  he  need  not  have  —  in 
fact  he  is  unlikely  to  have  —  supported  a  troupe  of  actors.  These  usually  numbered  four  or 
five,  but  Mundus  was  written  to  be  doubled,  very  economically,  by  only  two  persons,  and 
they  apparently  lacked  a  minstrel's  or  singer's  talents  (to  judge  from  the  play-text).  The 
interlude  in  this  respect  looks  like  a  one-time  venture,  and  possibly  the  sponsor  lacked 
money  or  regular  interest  in  plays,  or  both.  His  seat  must  have  been  rural,  within  about  a 
full  day's  ride  from  London  (forty  to  fifty  miles),  because  when  Manhood  objects  to  Folly 
that  "it  is  hens  a  grete  waye"  (to  London)  the  latter  answers,  "Parde,  syr,  we  may  be  there 
on  a  daye"  (669-70).  The  playwright's  sympathy  with  "poore  men  that  come  from  vplande 
(that  is,  from  the  interior)  also  points  to  provincial  auspices.  The  attack  on  Empson  and 
Dudley  —  or  at  least  on  the  king's  domestic  policy  —  means  that  the  sponsor  had  a  particuh 
grudge  against  their  exactions.  Finally,  he  may  have  had  some  obvious  dealings  with  Wynky 
de  Worde:  printers  seem  to  have  had  access  to  interlude  manuscripts,  which  were  naturally 
private,  only  where  the  owner  otherwise  patronized  their  shops. ^' 

Only  one  man,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a  rank,  a  seat,  financial  circumstances  and  politica 
troubles  that  correspond  to  those  apparently  true  of  the  sponsor  of  Mundus  -.  Richard  (Grey 
thirteenth  earl  of  Kent  and  lord  (in  the  barony  of)  Grey  of  Ruthin  (1484?-1523).^*'  Despit 
his  earldom,  Richard  Grey's  authority  and  seat  lay  north  of  London;  after  1503  he  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  and  his  fam 
seat  was  at  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  about  forty  miles  from  Tudor  London.  Though  the  la^ 
queen's  cousin,  the  earl  was  one  of  four  noblemen  who  suffered  most  from  Henry  VII's 
monetary  sanctions  as  administered  by  Empson  and  Dudley. ^^   These,  as  well  as  the  earl's 
personal  debts,  climaxed  together  in  1505-08.  In  1505  he  had  to  surrender  the  lucrative 
wardship  and  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Trussell  to  Henry  VII,  from  whom  the  earl's  father  had 
purchased  it.  This  action  was  evidently  unjust:  Dudley's  petition  from  the  Tower  in  1509- 
10  said  that  the  earl  "ought  in  conscience  to  be  well  Recompenced"  for  it.^^   Grey  owed 
the  king  about  £1,700  in  1506,  partly  for  the  earl's  late  father's  debts  and  partly  for  livery 
of  his  own  lands,  and  he  had  to  sign  a  recognizance  of  4,000  marks  and  redirect  income 
from  certain  lands  to  cover  these  debts. ■'^   By  1507  the  situation  had  worsened.  Henry  ob- 
tained, in  a  "recovery"  to  Edmund  Dudley  and  other  feoffees,  18,000  acres  of  the  earl's 
lands  in  Wales  and  Shropshire,  the  incomes  of  which  were  to  be  applied  against  his  debts 
(then  up  to  £1,800  over  and  above  the  4,000  marks'  recognizance),  and  the  titles  to  which 
were  to  go,  after  his  death,  to  the  crown. ^  Another  blow  fell  in  August  1507,  when  Rich- 
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ard  entered  into  a  £10,000  recognizance  that  he  would  not  transact  land  business,  grant 
offices  and  annuities,  or  sell  his  estates'  timber  without  royal  permission,  and  when  the  earl 
had  to  submit  the  charge  of  his  household  to  a  crown  officer.  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  and 
had  to  wait  daily  in  the  king's  court,  except  for  eight  days  each  quarter  and  other  periods 
specially  licensed  by  the  king.  The  final,  decisive  loss  came,  apparently,  on  28  November 
1508,  when  Grey  made  over  to  the  king,  with  Thomas  Wolsey  as  a  witness,  all  his  manors 
and  lands,  including  his  seat  Ampthill.^^  As  far  as  is  known,  the  earl's  losses  were  never 
gained  back  after  Henry  VIII  came  to  the  throne.^  The  bitterness  that  this  ruin  created 
came  welling  out  in  "A  Balade  of  Empson,"  written  in  the  first  months  of  the  new  reign. 
The  London  chronicle  attributes  it  as  follows:  "The  maker  of  this  Balad  or  cawser  thereof 
was  Therle  of  kent  ffor  soo  much  as  the  sayd  Empson  had  dyssayvid  hym  of  a  part  of  hys 
land,  and  In  Synystir  wayes  had  soo  enfourmyd  the  kyngis  grace  of  hym  that  he  was  long 
holdyn  undyr  and  put  to  grete  hynderaunce  &  punyshment,  wherffor  he  In  his  dyspyte  & 
shame  cawsid  this  to  be  made  of  hym."^''  The  chronicler  says  that  this  ballad  was  one  of 
five  he  had  "hard  of  &  seen,"  so  that  it  was  probably  printed.  De  Worde  may  have  brought 
it  out,  as  he  published  ca.  1507  a  verse  account  of  the  Justes  And  tourney  Of  y^  Monetb 
Of  June,  Parfumysshed  And  Done  By  Ry  chard  Gray,  erle  Of  Kent,  By  Charles  brandon,  w^ 
Tbeyr  Two  Ay  des  Agaynst  All  Comers.^   In  1509  de  Worde  also  styled  himself  printer  to 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Richmond,^^  who  was  strongly  critical  of  her  son's  extortions.  These, 
in  the  earl's  case,  helped  so  deplete  his  estates  that  in  1523,  when  he  died,  his  heir  and 
brother  Henry  could  not  claim  the  earldom  for  lack  of  funds. 

Richard  Grey,  then,  would  have  relished  Mundus'  satire  of  crown  extortions,  even  if, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  (his  regular  patronage  extended  only  to  a  bearward),  he  did  not 
much  like  moral  interludes."*^  His  own  household  counsellors,  who  would  have  had  (as 
masters  of  the  earl's  seasonal  revels)  complete  discretion  as  to  the  interlude's  contents, 
would  have  had  an  even  better  reason  for  sponsoring  it.  Some  of  the  playwright's  manipu- 
lations of  his  source  material  can  be  understood  if  Manhood  were  modelled  partly  on  the 
earl  himself  in  an  effort  to  warn  him  of  his  precarious  circumstances.  The  earl's  advisors, 
especially  those  inherited  from  his  father's  time,  certainly  had  cause  to  speak  out.  Richard's 
father,  in  his  will  of  1503,  said  he  feared  the  young  man  "will  not  thrive  but  will  be  a  waster," 
and  at  his  own  death  in  1523  Richard  was  reported  to  have  wasted  his  estate  "by  gaming." 
He  undoubtedly  had  a  gallant's  reputation.  While  in  London  at  Henry's  pleasure,  the  young 
earl,  as  a  new  member  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  (1505),  engaged  in  both  the  1507  jousts 
with  Brandon  and  a  tournament  before  the  Spanish  ambassador  on  5  March  1508,  when 
he  tilted  with  Henry  Stafford,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  first  tournament, 
we  know  from  de  Worde's  poem,  provoked  some  "To  reporte  of  gentylmen  vylany"  and  to 
say  "The  entrepryse  was  fondly  vndertake"  (154,  265).  Richard  was  "fyrst  of  all"  (198) 
at  these  games,  and  they  were  violent:  one  challenger  was  injured  (133),  and 

Pyeces  of  barneys  flewe  in  to  the  place 
Theyr  swerdes  brake  they  smote  thycke  and  a  pace 
They  spared  not  cors  /  armyt  /  nor  yet  vambrace 
They  lyst  not  sporte  (85-88) 

This  behaviour,  and  the  earl's  calamitous  love  of  gambling,  both  characterize  Manhood  and 
are  not  obvious  in  the  play's  sources.  The  World  teaches  him  to  "haunte  alwaye  to  chyualry" 
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(200),  which  Manhood  interprets  as  mindless  battlefield  conquests,  the  mutilation  and  slay 
ing  of  fellow  knights  (254-66).  Conscience  Clear  later  rebukes  him  for  exceeding  a  healthy 
"sportynge  of  playe"  (470),  much  as  Richard  and  his  fellows  were  apparently  criticized  in 
1507  because  "They  lyst  not  sporte."  When  Folly  takes  Manhood  off  to  London  "to  lerne 
reuell"  (706),  they  go  to  the  earl's  own  vice:  Folly  says,  "we  wyll  with  Lombardes  at  pass- 
age playe"  (673),  a  game  from  which  Age  enters  later  financially  ruined  (791-94).  Interest- 
ingly, Folly  suggests  they  seek  lodging  during  this  prodigal  spree  at  the  Pope's  Head  Tavern 
(674-75):  this  inn  could  be  found  in  Lombard  Street,  where  also  stood,  at  the  sign  of  the 
George,  the  earl's  London  house  in  which  he  would  have  stayed  while  at  court. 

These  points  of  similarity  between  the  circumstances  of  Manhood  and  those  of  the  earl 
lead  to  an  obvious  question.  Is  it  possible  that  Manhood's  London  visit  and  his  loss  of  es- 
tates mirror  the  earl's  experiences  in  1507-08?  The  twelfth  earl,  like  Manhood,  fought 
against  France  in  1491-92  and  commanded  certain  royal  forces,  in  whose  ranks  perhaps 
stood  his  teenaged  son  Richard,  at  Blackheath  against  the  Kentish  and  Cornish  rebels  in 
1497."*^   Manhood  is  fleeced  of  all  his  "rentes"  and  "rychesse"  (769)  by  a  royal  "seruaunt' 
(612)  he  has  accepted  and  followed  to  London  to  gamble  and  revel.  Even  so.  Grey  incurre< 
staggering  losses  of  wealth  and  land  at  the  time  he  was  forced  to  accept  a  royal  servant  to 
run  his  household  and  to  go  to  London  to  reside  at  court.  One  of  the  earl's  counsellors 
might,  not  unreasonably,  have  interpreted  the  king's  London  confinement  of  the  young 
heir,  already  publicly  known  as  a  "waster,"  as  a  tempter's  deliberate  exposure  of  the  earl 
to  his  well-attested  weaknesses.  Folly  is  no  knight,  and  Sir  William  Gascoigne  (the  official 
who  took  charge  of  Richard's  household  in  1507)  seems  not  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  but  th< 
two  are  similar  in  some  respects.  A  great-grandson  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  who,  in  Shake 
speare's  2  Henry  IV,  jailed  prince  Hal,  Gascoigne  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1487 
(when  he  came  into  his  father's  mainly  Yorkshire  lands)  and  faithfully  attended  the  Tudor 
court  on  ceremonial  occasions,  such  as  the  reception  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1501  and 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520.'*^   Like  Folly,  Gascoigne  had  good  "felowes"  in 
abbeys  (605-06),  was  litigious,  and  unscrupulously  strongarmed  other  men's  goods:  com- 
plaints against  him  appear  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  latter  resuh 
ing  in  fines  against  him  and  the  abbot  of  Fountains  Abbey  for  instigating  "a  riott"  ca.  149 
1500.**^  The  distinction  between  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  their  instrument  Gascoigne, 
might  not  be  significant  as  far  as  the  earl's  household  was  concerned.  In  telling  Richard 
Grey,  "way te  well  that  thou  suffre  no  shame  /  Neyther  for  londe  nor  for  rente"  (162-63), 
the  interlude  may  well  speak  for  the  earl's  old  retainers,  displaced  by  an  upstart  Tudor 
favorite.  Perhaps  a  strong  warning  could  only  be  given  in  a  Christmas  interlude,  acted  at 
one  of  the  few  times  Richard  would  be  allowed  home  and  by,  not  regular  players,  who 
would  be  a  frivolous  expense  to  Gascoigne,  but  two  loyal  household  members.  Auspices 
at  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  in  Christmas  1507-08,  after  the  earl's  shocking  loss  of  authorit 
to  Gascoigne  but  before  utter  ruin  struck  the  following  November,  fully  accord  with  wha 
we  know  at  the  present  time  about  this  play. 

This  argument  is  a  tentative  one.  New  research  and  newly  discovered  documents  may 
alter  or  controvert  it,  but  until  some  thesis  is  put,  one  cannot  be  tested;  more  critically, 
because  records  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  are  largely  uncalendared,  until  a  thesis  is  put 
none  at  all  may  be  thought  possible.  Yet  in  an  age  of  John  Skelton's  verse  attacks  on  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  of  deceptively  lovely  carols  that  in  fact  pose  allegorical  political  com- 
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mentary  on  Henry  VIII's  relations  with  his  wives  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn,^ 
extensive  political  references  in  interludes  must  be  expected.  Indeed  two  other  plays  print- 
ed by  de  Worde,  The  Interlude  of  Youth  and  Hick  Scomer  (both  ca.  1514),  '*^  appear  to 
deal  with  national  politics.  To  general  audiences  like  de  Worde's  clientele  The  World  and 
the  Child  must  of  course  have  seemed  an  abstract  "moral"  play,  but  to  the  household  that 
sponsored  it  the  impulse  to  give  "to  airy  nothing  /  A  local  habitation  and  a  name"  must 
have  been  as  irresistible  as  it  was  necessary. 
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Acting  (Leicester,  1958),  p.  140. 

20  See,  for  instance,  William  H.  Dunham,  Jr., 
"Wolsey's  Rule  of  the  King's  Whole  Council," 
American  Historical  Review,  49  (1943-44), 
648;  generally  A  Bibliography  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery,  comp.  D.  S.  Bland, 
Selden  Society  Suppl.  Series,  3  (London, 
1965);  and  E.  W.  Ives,  "The  Reputation  of 
the  Common  Lawyers  in  English  Society, 
1450-1550,"  University  of  Birmingham 
Historical  Journal,  7  (1959-60),  130-61. 

21  S.  B.  Chrimes,  H««ry  VII  (London,  1972), 
pp.  149-52,  209-14. 
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Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  22 
vols.  (London,  1921-22),  VL  100-01,  782 
(abbrev.  DNB);  The  Tree  of  Commonwealth: 
A  Treatise  Written  by  Edmund  Dudley,  ed. 
D.  M.  Brodie  (Cambridge,  1948),  pp.  1-3. 

23  J.  R.  Lander,  "Bonds,  coercion,  and  fear: 
Henry  VII  and  the  peerage,"  Florilegium 
Historiale:  Essays  presented  to  Wallace  K. 
Ferguson,  ed.  J.  G.  Rowe  and  W.  H.  Stockdale 
(Toronto,  1971),  pp.  335,  339. 
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25  D.  M.  Brodie,  "Edmund  Dudley:  Minister 
of  Henry  VII,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  4th  series,  15  (1932), 
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26  "A  Balade  of  Empson,"  The  Great  Chronicle, 
p.  344  (ca.  1509-10):  "Thy  ffadyr,  which 
made,  whylom  the  Syvys  Round  /  Thow 
dyddyst  fforgete."  This  observation  recurs 

in  Bacon 's  History  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VIL,  ed.  J.  Rawson  Lumby  (Cambridge 
and  London,  1889),  p.  190. 
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and  other  Miscellaneous  Poems,  ed.  Roman 
Dyboski,  EETSES  101  (London,  1907),  p. 


18,  line  5.  The  World,  Manhood  and  even 
Conscience  Clear  are  also  termed  kings. 

28  A  late  fifteenth-century  poem.  The  Mirror 
of  the  Periods  of  Man 's  Life.  See  H.  N. 
MacCracken,  "A  Source  oiMundus  et  Infans," 
PMLA,  23  (1908),  486-96.  The  verse  legend 
of  Robert  of  Sicily  and  a  translation  of  Ed- 
mund Rich's  Merure  de  Sein  te  Eglise,  both 

in  anthology  manuscripts  like  Cambridge  Univ. 
Lib.  Ff.  II.  38,  also  may  influence  the  play, 
as  may  Robert  the  Deuyll,  printed  by  de 
Worde  ca.  1502  (STC  21070). 

29  This  relationship  is  most  plainly  true  of  the 
Rastells  and  playwrights  in  More's  circle, 
men  like  Henry  Medwall  and  John  Heywood 
(for  whom  see  A.  W.  Reed,  Early  Tudor 
Drama  [London,  1926]). 

30  Unless  otherwise  noted,  biographical  informa- 
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The  Complete  Peerage,  rev.  Vicary  Gibbs,  ed. 
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Burgavenny  (Lander,  p.  341).  Richard  Grey's 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Edward  IV 's  queen 
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32  C.  J.  Harrison,  "The  petition  of  Edmund 
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(1972),  88,  95. 

33  Lander,  p.  346.  Signs  of  the  earl's  liquidation 
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?6  Lander,  p.  366,  n.  173;  LP  1.1472,  4022;  IV. 
5336.8. 

Î7  The  Great  Chronicle,  p.  347.  The  earl's  per- 
sona in  the  poem  says:  "My  miend  It  Is,  thow 
shall  have  thy  duty  /  Becawse  thow  crafftyd, 
part  of  myne  herytage  /  I  wyll  doo  my  best, 
to  promoot  the  on  hy  (i.e.  to  hang  him]  / 
For  thy  ffals  glose,  &  dyssymlyd  Curtesy." 

1 8  Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  Eng- 
land, ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (London,  1864-66), 
II,  121-30  {STC  3543.  No  printer  is  stated, 
but  de  Worde  issued  it:  see  Edward  Hodnett, 
English  Woodcuts,  1480-1535,  2nd  ed.  [Oxford, 
1973),  p.  80). 

N.  F.  Blake,  "Wynkyn  de  Worde:  The  Later 
Years,"  Gutenberg-Jahrbuch  1972,  ed.  Hans 
Widmann,  pp.  131-32.  Margaret's  patronage, 
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1642,  ed.  Giles  E.  Dawson,  Malone  Society 
Collections,  Vol.  VII  (Oxford,  1965),  173. 

1  The  Complete  Peerage,  VII,  167. 

2  DNB,  VII,  926;  Materials  for  a  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII,  ed.  William  Campbell,  II 
(London,  1877),  134,  214-15,  Z66;  Letters 
and  Papers  Illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard 
III.  and  Henry  VIL,  ed.  James  Gairdner,  I 
(London,  1861),  410;  Rutland  Papers,  ed. 
William  Jerdan,  Camden  Society,  21  (London, 
1842),  p.  33. 

Select  Cases  in  the  Council  of  Henry  VII,  ed. 
C.  G.  Bayne  and  William  H.  Dunham,  Jr., 
Selden  Society,  75  (London,  1958),  pp.  cix, 
cxli-cxlii,  clxxii. 

Richard  L.  Greene,  "The  Meaning  of  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  Carol,"  Medium  Aevum,  29  (1960), 
10-21  ;  and  his  "A  Carol  of  Anne  Boleyn  by 
Wyatt,"  RES,  N.S.,  25  (1974),  437-39. 
My  forthcoming  Revels  edition  of  these  two 
plays  will  discuss  their  politics. 
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Book  Reviews 

Diane  Bornstein.  Mfrrors  of  Courtesy.  Hamden,  Connecticut:  Archon  Books,  1975.  Pp.158, 
$10. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  knight  into  a  courtier  or  gentleman  is  a  problem  central  to  medi- 
eval and  renaissance  ideas.  It  touches  upon  changing  social  behaviour;  economic,  political, 
and  diplomatic  history;  literature  and  court  festivals;  heraldic  institutions;  the  art  of  war; 
and  evolving  ideals  of  education.  The  subject  is  European  in  scope,  although  Miss  Bornstein 
concentrates  upon  English  sources  which,  she  says,  have  not  been  studied.  She  may  have 
written  this  before  the  appearance  of  Claus  Uhlig's  fully  documented  Hofkritik  im  England: 
though  she  does,  in  fact,  cite  other  books  published  in  1973  and  after.  Her  volume  is  meagre 
—just  over  30,000  words— and  unequal  to  the  magnitude  of  her  theme. 

The  book  purports  to  deal  with  courtesy  literature  written,  or  translated,  in  England 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  However,  since— as  the  author  acknowledges 
—much  of  this  material  is  international,  she  has  to  discuss  writers  such  as  Christine  de  Pisan 
and  Castiglione,  though  without  setting  them  within  the  contexts  of  French  and  Italian 
society,  or  of  changing  English  attitudes  towards  Continental  cultures.  Guazzo,  for  exam- 
ple, is  mentioned  without  reference  either  to  the  purpose  of  his  work  in  relation  to  that 
of  Castiglione,  or  to  his  reception  in  England.  Neither  Lievsay's  study  of  Guazzo,  nor 
Javitch's  critique,  is  used.  Edward  IV's  Black  Book  may  have  been  compiled  through  a 
"desire  to  vie  with  Burgundian  standards  of  opulence"  (p.  64),  but  we  learn  nothing 
about  those  standards  or  about  Olivier  de  la  Marche's  account  of  the  household  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  No  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  different  courts  functioned  at  different  times, 
although  such  material  is  not  uncharted;  and,  specifically  on  England,  Gervase  Mathew's 
Court  of  Richard  II  provides  a  sensitive  treatment  of  medieval  ideas. 

Miss  Bornstein  explains  that,  because  many  of  the  relevant  texts  "remain  in  manuscript 
or  in  early  printed  editions,"  she  has  "provided  summaries  as  well  as  substantial  extracts" 
from  them.  In  fact  the  only  manuscripts  cited  are  those  which  provide  the  illustrations; 
and  these  citations  are  merely  descriptive.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  relationship  between  Lans- 
downe  MS.  285,  Pierpont  Morgan  MS.  775,  and  the  surviving  manuscript  corpus  of  her-    | 
aldic  commonplace  books,  which  is  crucial  for  the  history  of  chivalric  ideas. 

Some  central  courtly  traditions  are  similarly  ignored.  The  knight's  changing  role  was 
largely  owing  to  the  evolution  of  warfare,  but  this  is  discussed  briefly  and  inaccurately. 
During  the  later  Middle  Ages,  we  are  informed,  "when  the  cross-bow  and  the  long-bow 
deprived  cavalry  of  its  shock  power,  the  tactics  of  Vegetius  again  became  ideal  for  armies" 
(p.  30);  and  "ancient  and  medieval  warfare  had  enough  in  common  to  allow  De  re  militari 
to  have  a  strong  influence  on  war  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (p.  33).  Such  statements  scarcely 
accord  with  what  is  known  about  medieval  armies;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  classical 
models  were  having  much  practical  effect  on  military  behaviour  until  the  late  sixteenth 
century.  A  related  problem  arises  from  a  reference  to  Castiglione's  view  of  war  as  "a  form 
of  courtship  and  performance"— illustrated  by  his  suggestion  that  the  courtier  should  al- 
ways try  to  separate  himself  from  the  main  army  to  perform  individual  deeds  of  bravery 
—an  ideal  suitable  for  those  "likely  to  spend  more  time  in  the  lists  than  on  the  battlefield" 
(pp.  118-9).  Yet  a  glance  at  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  and  other  chroniclers  reveals  a  host  of 
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knights  behaving  in  this  way  and  frequently  jeopardising  armies,  and  losing  their  lives,  by 
so  doing. 

Silence  shrouds  the  history  of  heraldic  institutions,  the  international  orders  of  chivalry, 
and  that  increasing  fantastication  of  heraldry  which  afflicted  England  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  duel  of  honour— touch- 
stone of  changing  attitudes  towards  courtesy  and  violence— is  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  mis- 
leading sentences.  That  the  duel  was  not  simply  a  "risky  social  game  rather  than  a  battle, 
one  that  could  be  satisfied  by  ritualistic  verbal  formulas  and  gestures"  (p.  59),  is  shown  by 
Frederick  Bryson's  study  of  such  duels  in  sixteenth-century  Italy.  Actually,  the  duel  was 
often  the  recreation  of  psychopathic  killers;  and  the  number  of  nobles  slain  on  the  duelling 
field  was  regarded  in  France  as  a  national  disaster.  The  tournament,  too,  receives  scanty 
treatment.  Neither  its  composite  nature  nor  its  international  rules  are  examined;  its  develop- 
ment from  military  exercise  into  court  spectacle  is  barely  suggested;  and  the  work  of  Frances 
Yates  and  of  others  who  have  treated  these  subjects  is  not  utilised. 

The  role  of  courtly  love  in  medieval  society  and  literature  receives  a  solitary  sentence; 
and,  apart  from  a  reference  to  Castiglione,  nothing  is  said  of  the  philosophising  of  this  tradi- 
tion in  the  Renaissance.  Yet  such  material  is  central  to  our  understanding  of  the  ways  in 
which  chivalry  changed  character  while  maintaining  continuity  of  forms  and  themes.  Neither 
Andreas  Capellanus  nor  C.  S.  Lewis  appear  to  have  existed  for  Miss  Bornstein. 

The  relationship  between  arms  and  letters  is  touched  upon  at  various  points  in  this  book, 
as  is  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  learning  as  opposed  to  military  prowess.  But  there  is  no 
hint  that  this  controversy  spawned  a  satirical  and  hostile  literature  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  manuals  of  courtly  advice.  Pauline  Smith's  study  of  anti-courtier  traditions  in  France 
is  not  mentioned;  and,  since  Miss  Bornstein  discusses  Christine  de  Pisan,  why  is  there  no- 
thing on  Chartier's  Curial,  which  was  similarly  translated  by  Caxton? 

One  might,  finally,  be  forgiven  for  believing  that  the  education  of  knights,  courtiers, 
and  gentlemen  could  be  relevant  to  the  theme  of  this  book.  Nonetheless,  a  reader  must 
rest  content  with  only  a  few  casual  remarks  on  the  topic:  though  should  he  really  be 
content  that  Sir  Thomas  Elyot— hardly  a  peripheral  or  uninfluential  author  in  Tudor  Eng- 
land—appears only  in  the  bibliography? 

Mirrors  of  Courtesy  avoids  such  major  issues.  What,  then,  does  it  offer  its  reader?  An 
introductory  chapter  on  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  is  relevant,  though  not  demonstrated 
as  such.  The  ensuing  discussion  of  chivalry  as  the  code  of  the  soldier  suggests  that  it  helped 
"mitigate  the  practice  of  war":  but  the  medieval  civil  and  canonist  background  to  the  pro- 
blem is  ignored.  "Chivalry  as  a  Social  Code"  (Chapter  III)  provides  a  digest  of  the  Epistre 
d'Othea  à  //ecfor— pertinent,  but  hardly  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  "Rituals  of 
Courtesy"  summarises  some  fifteenth-century  courtesy  books;  while  "Rituals  of  Chivalry" 
(Chapter  V)  races  through  knighting  ceremonies.  Lull's  Ordre  of  Chivalry,  and  the  tourna- 
ment. The  final  chapter,  "Rituals  of  Chivalry  and  Courtesy  in  the  Renaissance,"  attempts 
to  demonstrate  sixteenth-century  developments,  and— out  of  forty  or  more  printed  sources 
which  could  have  been  utilised  for  this  study— we  are  given  one  paragraph  on  della  Casa, 
two  on  Guazzo,  and  ten  on  Castiglione.  The  discussion  ends  with  William  Segar,  whose  two 
descriptions  of  the  gentleman  (one  employing  the  military  virtues  of  his  knightly  origins, 
and  the  other  focussing  on  "moral,  social,  and  civic  virtue")  are  said  to  reveal  the  "change 
in  social  ideals  and  the  later  focus  on  the  virtues  that  apply  to  civilian  life"  (pp.  122-3). 
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Unfortunately,  every  one  of  the  latter  qualities  listed  in  Segar  may  be  found,  three  hundred 
years  earlier,  in  Lull. 

Apart  from  jargon  about  "social  structure,"  clichés  about  the  "gentry,"  and  various  his- 
torical commonplaces,  the  reader  will  find  merely  short  summaries  of  a  limited  selection 
of  primary  sources,  several  of  which  have  been  published  in  such  "not  readily  available" 
collections  as  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Despite  Uhlig's  work,  there  is  certainly  room 
for  a  book  on  the  subject  proposed  in  Mirrors  of  Courtesy.  Sadly,  Mirrors  of  Courtesy  is 
not  that  book. 

SYDNEY  ANGLO,  University  College  of  Swansea 


Natalie  Zemon  Davis.  Society  and  Culture  in  Early  Modern  France.  Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xii,  362.  $15. 

Eight  essays,  five  of  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  decade  and  are  fairly  well 
known,  describe  "the  interaction  between  Society  and  Culture  and  the  balance  between 
tradition  and  innovation"  in  Early  Modern  France.  A  more  accurate  if  clumsier  description 
would  be  aspects  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  non-elite  in  France  between  the  late  fifteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the  sixteenth.  There  are  many  limitations 
imposed  by  the  author's  interests,  sources  and  approach  and  most  of  these  are  admitted  in 
the  introduction.  Professor  Davis  concentrates  on  the  menu  peuple  and  has  learned  much 
more  about  those  who  lived  in  the  cities,  especially  those  who  lived  in  Lyon,  than  about 
the  peasants;  even  in  Lyon  she  has  learned  more  about  the  practitioners  of  the  newer  and 
more  skilled  trades  and  their  relatives  than  anyone  else.  The  findings  are  presented  as  "a 
set  of  case  studies"  rather  than  as  a  unified  essay.  A  comparison  of  this  book  with  other 
recent  attempts  at  popular  history  shows  that  Professor  Davis's  approach  is  the  better  one. 
At  this  time  only  fragments  of  the  lives  and  attitudes  of  "the  people"  are  known  for  the 
Early  Modern  period.  Attempts  at  unified  approaches  such  as  those  by  Mandrou  or  Kamen, 
to  mention  only  two,  have  the  same  result:  bits  and  pieces  used  to  try  to  sustain  a  full-scale 
theory.  It  would  seem  that  European  popular  history  in  the  Early  Modern  period  is  still  in 
the  article  stage.  But  since  that  is  the  time  when  much  of  the  best  work  is  done  the  inter- 
ested reader  should  put  aside  his  desire  to  have  everything  explained  and  enjoy  the  bits  andfc 
pieces  being  offered.  | 

Now  that  all  the  caveats  have  been  put,  it  can  be  said  that  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
sixteenth-century  France  emerges  from  this  book.  The  city  did  not  understand  the  country 
nor  did  those  from  different  social  levels  understand  one  another.  Cities  were  growing  and 
with  them  developed  an  urban  crisis  which  came  from  a  combination  of  the  age-old  pro- 
blem of  poverty,  as  well  as  population  growth  and  economic  expansion.  Civic  leaders  founc 
ways  of  handling  these  problems  from  their  own  practical  business  experience  and  from  th« 
writings  of  the  humanists.  While  the  city  fathers  were  at  work  the  people  in  the  cities  ex- 
hibited a  social  creativity  that  changed  older  social  forms  such  as  informal  youth  groups  to 
fit  their  new  needs.  Printing  played  a  definite  role  in  giving  scope  and  depth  to  the  exper- 
ience of  city  dwellers. 

The  Reformation  had  a  distinct  influence  on  French  cities,  though  it  offered  little  to       \ 
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the  peasants  who  preferred  their  habitual  oral  and  ritual  culture.  Those  most  attracted  to 
Protestantism  were  a  cross  section  of  the  practitioners  of  the  more  skilled,  complex,  literate 
and  newer  trades  and  occupations.  The  city  women  who  joined  the  Protestant  ranks  did 
not  necessarily  lead  or  follow  their  husbands  but  tended  to  be  from  the  same  groups  in 
society  as  the  male  converts.  Women  who  because  of  their  personal  circumstances  were 
more  independent  (or  perhaps  more  lonely?)  such  as  widows,  the  self-employed  or  those 
with  curious  nicknames  were  attracted  to  Protestantism,  but  the  most  learned  women  were 
not.  On  the  whole,  Protestant  religious  commitment  seemed  to  complement  in  a  new  sphere 
the  scope  and  independence  already  existing  in  the  lives  of  the  female  converts. 

All  of  this  did  not  happen  without  problems.  Printers'  journeymen  in  Lyon  could  return 
to  Catholicism  to  seek  economic  gain.  But  for  many,  religious  difference  brought  violence 
because  religion  was  an  intimate  part  of  the  fundamental  values  and  self-definition  of  a 
community. 

Europe  was  changing  and  the  menu  peuple,  particularly  those  in  the  cities,  were  both 
adapting  to  and  furthering  the  change.  Sometimes  the  argument  is  hard  to  follow,  as  in 
"Women  on  Top."  Sometimes  the  conclusions  are  commonplace.  Perhaps  theory  gets  too 
much  in  the  way  of  research  in  some  of  the  middle  essays.  Stanford  University  Press  must 
be  censured  for  its  continuing  practice  of  putting  the  footnotes  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  not  only  a  book  that  cannot  be  ignored;  it  is  a  book  that 
is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

J.  MICHAEL  HAYDEN,  University  of  Saskatchewan 


William  H.  McNeill.  Venice,  the  Hinge  of  Europe,  1081-1797.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1974.  Pp.  xvii,  334.  $10.75. 

McNeill's  book  is  likely  to  take  unsuspecting  readers  by  surprise.  It  is  not  the  concise  over- 
view of  Venetian  history  which  one  might  expect,  but  a  probing  inquiry  into  relations 
between  Latin  West  and  the  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Russian  East,  pegged  to  the  rise  and  decline 
of  Venice  as  a  Great  Power.  McNeill  conceived  of  the  book  as  a  pendant  to  his  Europe's 
Steppe  Frontier,  1500-1800,  published  a  decade  earlier.  It  turns  out  a  far  richer,  more  com- 
prehensive, and  more  stimulating  study.  Partly  this  is  because  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
even  after  becoming  a  "naval  backwater"  (p.  138),  remains  intrinsically  more  interesting 
than  the  Danubian  and  Pontic  plains.  But  one  also  senses  that  McNeill  is  now  more  cheer- 
fully prepared  to  present  tentative  syntheses  and  to  entertain  bold  hunches,  thanks,  no 
doubt,  to  the  growing  weight  of  the  Annales  tradition,  which  he  acknowledges. 

As  regards  Venice  proper,  McNeill's  chief  concern  is  to  define  the  economic,  social,  and 
military  strengths  which  explain  her  rise  to  international  power  and,  beginning  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  her  decline.  The  explanations  he  advances  range  from  the  convincing  to 
the  frankly  speculative.  Thus  he  suggests,  for  example,  that  Western  merchants  and  mer- 
cantile cities  may  have  had  an  edge  over  their  Greek  and  Muslim  competitors  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  they  set  up  "ad  hoc  corporations,"  a  habit  he  explains  as  acquired  in  agri- 
cultural collaboration,  where  the  moldboard  plow  required  pooling  draft  animals  (pp.  15- 
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16).  Technology  plays  a  key  part  also  in  McNeill's  scheme  of  periodization.  Venice  rose  to 
power  when  warfare  was  dominated  by  the  heavily  armored  knight.  She  maintained  her 
international  standing  even  after  crossbow,  longbow,  and  the  systematic  use  of  massed 
pikemen  made  armor  obsolete,  but  became  a  "marginal  polity"  when  forced  to  hold  her 
own  in  a  world  of  "gunpowder  empires."  Similarly,  McNeill  suspects  that  the  emergence 
of  Italian  sea  power  in  the  eleventh  century  was  linked  to  the  adoption  of  dramatically 
cheaper  methods  of  ship  construction  (pp.  10-11),  and,  of  course,  endorses  the  more  wide- 
ly accepted  appreciation  of  the  "nautical  revolution"  of  ca.  1300.  Compared  to  technology 
and  fundamental  economic  trends,  constitutional  issues  receive  short  shrift,  as  does  the 
interplay  of  interest  groups  in  domestic  and  imperial  politics. 

But  McNeill's  chief  interest  is  not  with  Venice  proper.  He  is  at  his  most  interesting  wherM 
discussing  Venetian  involvement  with  the  turbulent  and  pluralistic  world  of  the  Eastern       i 
Mediterranean,  especially  after  the  conquests  of  Mehmed  II,  when  conqueror  and  conquered 
alike  were  forced  to  adjust  to  a  new  reality.  The  challenge  to  develop  new  identities  helped 
to  cast  Venice  in  the  role  of  chief  purveyor  of  Western  culture  to  the  various  communities 
of  the  East.  To  the  Turk  Venetians  supplied  technical  expertise  and  an  example  of  Latin 
high  culture  which,  though  studied  with  interest,  was  never  widely  imitated.  To  the  Ortho- 
dox, both  under  Turkish  domination  and  beyond,  Padua-trained  intellectuals  served  to 
define  and  defend  the  faith  against  hesychast  piety  on  one  hand  and  Latin  pretensions  on 
the  other.  The  Serenissima's  colonial  subjects  imitated  Venetian  styles  more  directly,  in 
anything  from  domestic  architecture  to  literature  and  painting.  So  did,  sporadically,  ad- 
mirers of  Italian  culture  between  Dalmatia  and  Muscovy. 

Given  the  breadth  of  his  material,  and  a  book  of  less  than  250  pages  text,  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  economy  of  McNeill's  style.  His  forte  is  the  brief  incisive  summary,  analy- 
tical rather  than  descriptive,  which  puts  first  things  first  and  establishes  perspectives.  Ap- 
plied to  the  large  and  intricate  subject  of  the  currents  and  countercurrents  which  shaped 
the  cultures  of  Southeastern  Europe  and  of  early  Russia,  this  method  opens  exciting  vistas, 
especially  to  the  nonspecialist,  whose  perception  is  not  distracted  by  an  excessive  aware- 
ness of  exceptions. 

Nevertheless,  one  occasionally  finds  oneself  wishing  for  less  in  the  way  of  elegant  outline 
and  more  admission  that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  may  preclude  postulating  general 
trends.  This  is  particularly  true  when,  on  unfamiliar  ground,  McNeill's  perspective  seems 
too  narrow,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  previous  studies.  His  discussion  of  broad 
cultural  influences  sometimes  proceeds  on  the  strength  of  ill-documented  and  isolated  in- 
dividuals, such  as  the  Italianizing  painters  of  Crete  or  some  of  the  Padua-trained  intellectual 
who  carried  "Western"  styles  of  reasoning  to  Constantinople  and  Kiev.  Aldus  was,  of  cours' 
right  that  it  is  better  to  have  something  than  nothing,  but  we  simply  may  not  always  posses 
suitable  paradigms  to  exemplify  substantial  and  long-range  influences.  Conversely,  one  won 
ders  at  the  value  of  such  all-embracing  schemata  as  the  "confluence  of  a  trans-Alpine  tech- 
nique with  ItaUan  and/or  Byzantine  traditions"  (p.  158)  in  McNeill's  nutshell  assessment 
of  Venetian  painting,  music,  and  printing  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

But  these  are  small  flaws  in  a  work  of  synthesis  which  by  definition  cannot  indulge  in 
presenting  and  juxtaposing  an  abundance  of  detail.  The  book's  virtue  rests  in  the  orderly 
absorption  of  a  vast  and  divergent  literature.  In  the  face  of  formidable  obstacles  created 
by  the  uneven  quality  of  earlier  studies— where  such  studies  exist  at  all— McNeill  succeeds 
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admirably  in  mapping  out  a  field  of  study  which  will  undoubtedly  occupy  many  other 
scholars  in  years  to  come. 

E.  LEE,   University  of  Calgary 


Lawrence  Stone,  editor.  The  University  in  Society.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1974.  Pp.  ix,  642  (in  two  vols.).  $22. 

So  much  writing  in  the  history  of  education  has  been  deplorable  enough  to  make  many 
educational  historians  despair.  The  self-congratulatory  chronicle  that  purports  to  be  the 
history  of  an  educational  institution,  the  Whiggish  educational  histories,  and  those  writings 
which  treat  of  education  without  showing  its  relation  to  society  are  all  indications  that 
educational  history  as  an  academic  discipline  is  still  only  adolescent. 

In  increasing  quantity  mature  scholarly  work  that  avoids  these  puerile  diversions  in  edu- 
cational history  is  being  produced  and  coming  into  print.  The  collection  of  essays  which 
make  up  the  volumes  under  review,  and  which  are  the  polished  outcome  of  a  research 
seminar  held  at  the  Shelby  Cullom  Davis  Center  for  Historical  Studies  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity from  1969  to  1971,  endeavours  by  judicious  inquiry  into  primary  sources  to  fill 
in  a  few  of  the  many  lacunae  in  our  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  university  and 
society.  In  the  first  volume,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  14th  to  the  Early  19th  Cen- 
tury, the  essays  of  most  interest  to  readers  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  will  be  Guy 
Fitch  Lytle's  "Patronage  Patterns  and  Oxford  Colleges  c.l300-c.l500,"  James  McConica's 
"Scholars  and  Commoners  in  Renaissance  Oxford,"  and  Victor  Morgan's  "Cambridge  Uni- 
versity and  'The  Country'  1560-1640."  In  the  second  volume,  Europe,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  Century,  there  is  Richard  L.  Kagan's  "Universities 
in  Castile  1500-1810,"  though  an  earlier  draft  of  this  appeared  in  Past  and  Present  in  1970. 

Crucial  in  understanding  the  relationship  between  university  and  society  is  the  reply  to 
the  question,  "what  happens  to  students  after  they  graduate?"  In  one  sense  this  can  be 
answered  readily  enough,  if  the  data  survives  and  one  has  the  time  and  the  patience.  Even 
at  this  level  of  who-got-which-jobs,  G.  F.  Lytle's  study  of  the  change  in  patronage  patterns 
is  immensely  interesting.  The  table  and  graph  of  Ecclesiastical  Livings  Presented  to  Uni- 
versity Graduates  (pp.  124-125)  carry  enormous  implications  for  the  relationship  between 
Oxford  and  English  society  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Yet  it  is  the  analysis 
of  the  response  at  Oxford  to  the  crisis  of  patronage  that  is  most  valuable,  for  it  does  much 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  the  position  and  function  of  the  college  and  that  peculiarly 
English  relationship  of  college  and  university. 

The  complexities  of  the  change  from  a  largely  clerical  student  body  to  a  largely  lay  stu- 
dent body  at  Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  examined  in  James  McConica's  essay,  by 
an  analysis  of  the  social  composition  of  the  four  sixteenth-century  foundations  and  a  com- 
parison with  the  social  composition  of  a  sample  of  colleges  and  halls  of  mediaeval  founda- 
tion in  the  same  era.  Although  much  of  the  work  has  to  be  limited  to  post-c.l575  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  data  yielded  by  the  Matriculation  Registers,  the  result  is  illuminating 
for  the  whole  century.  Apart  from  fascinating  asides  such  as  "[confirmation  of]  our  general 
impression  that  Sir  Thomas  White's  foundation  [of  St.  John's  College]  reached  the  urban 
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middle  classes  quite  successfully"  (p.  167),  or  the  possibility  that  the  "influx  of  gentleman- 
commoners  may  indeed  have  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor"  (p.  176),  the  evidence 
shows  how  Tudor  gentry  came  to  use  the  university  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  and 
how  in  return  the  university  acquired  "a  vast  national  constituency." 

The  ties  between  the  university  and  its  constituency  in  "the  country"  are  brought  under 
scrutiny  in  Victor  Morgan's  essay,  which  contains  a  plethora  of  material  illustrating  the 
strength  and  variety  of  the  connections  between  Cambridge  University  and  the  area  it 
served  in  the  period  1560-1640.  So  convincing  is  the  cumulative  effect  that  a  re-assessment 
of  the  relationship  between  university  and  society  will  have  to  be  made,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  disagree  with  the  plea  made  in  the  conclusion  that  we  need  to  change  our  way  of 
working,  namely  "to  give  'Society'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  standard  of  production  of  the  whole  work  is  first-class,  marred  only  by  the  sloppy 
maps  (strangely,  historians  still  do  not  seek  sufficient  aid  from  geographers).  Combined 
with  the  flawless  scholarship,  this  excellence  makes  the  work  a  joy  to  read  and  to  possess. 
Yet  the  final  effect— and  this  is  a  criticism  of  the  state  of  educational  history  and  not  the 
volumes  under  review— is  the  feeling  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done. 

ALAN  W.  JONES,  Bishop's  University 


Paul  Oscar  Kristeller.  Medieval  Aspects  of  Renaissance  Learning:  Three  Essays.  Durham, 
N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1974.  Pp.  xii,  175. 

These  three  essays  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary  intellectual  historians  of 
the  Renaissance  constitute  volume  one  of  a  new  series  entitled  "Duke  Monographs  in 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies."  The  editor,  Edward  P.  Mahoney,  has  chosen  well.  All 
three  essays  are  typical  of  Kristeller's  careful  analysis,  balanced  judgments,  and  lucidity 
and  succinctness  of  presentation,  though  all  three  are  acknowledged  as  introductory  sur- 
veys of  their  respective  topics.  Again,  though  each  was  originally  prepared  for  a  quite  dif- 
ferent audience  and  over  a  ten-year  span  (1960-1970),  they  do  manifest  a  considerable 
unity,  well  captured  by  the  title.  In  the  typical  Kristeller-Ferguson  fashion,  the  collection 
seeks  to  illustrate  further  that  the  Renaissance  is  best  understood  as  a  singular  combination 
of  continuity  and  uniqueness.  The  revisions  and  additions  made  by  Kristeller  for  this  par- 
ticular publication  contribute  to  its  remarkable  degree  of  cohesion,  yet  without  provoking 
the  sense  that  it  is  contrived  or  artificial. 

One  does  wonder,  however,  to  whom  this  volume  is  addressed.  All  three  essays  were 
previously  published  and  available  to  scholars.  That  one  was  in  French  and  another  in 
German  would  hardly  be  a  serious  impediment.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  rather  too 
specialized  to  appeal  to  most  students;  even  the  numerous  seed  ideas  specifically  mention- 
ed for  further  research  are  mostly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  response  by  scholars  in 
the  field. 

The  first  essay  centres  on  the  relationship  of  the  scholar  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  to  his  public.  Kristeller's  contention  is  that  the  varying  literary  genres  of  the 
age,  humanist,  scholastic,  Latin  and  vernacular,  are  best  understood  "in  terms  of  different 
reading  publics,"  rather  than  by  overly  rigorous  contrasts  in  thought  and  expression.  This 
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study  is  full  of  illustrative  evidence  but  leaves  the  implications  largely  to  the  reader.  A  few 
examples  of  the  significance  of  this  data  for  fresh  historical  interpretation,  especially  of 
some  Reformation  documents,  would  have  been  exciting.  At  any  rate,  Kristeller  has  pro- 
vided another  important  interpretive  insight  for  the  historian's  use. 

Essay  three,  I  suspect,  has  a  largely  rhetorical  objective.  Kristeller  purports  to  prove  that 
the  contribution  of  the  monks  and  friars  to  Renaissance  culture  "was  much  greater  than  is 
usually  realized."  If  this  reviewer's  awareness  of  such  a  contribution  is  no  more  than  average 
among  scholars  in  the  field,  then  Kristeller  fails  to  meet  his  objective.  As  he  notes  himself, 
the  article  is  a  rather  superficial  treatment;  really  an  introduction  to  the  following  two 
appendices  on  (a)  libraries  of  Religious  Orders  and  (b)  a  selective  list  of  humanists  and 
other  scholars  who  were  members  of  a  religious  order  or  congregation,  between  1400  and 
1530.  The  essay  does  wet  one's  appetite  for  more  information  on  several  points  but  on 
the  whole  is  less  innovative  than  the  other  two. 

As  the  editor  acknowledges,  a  major  purpose  behind  the  publication  of  this  collection 
was  to  get  the  essay  on  "Thomism  and  Italian  Thought"  translated  from  the  French  and 
readily  available  to  North  Americans.  This  essay  on  Thomas  Aquinas  covers  more  than 
half  of  the  book.  In  it,  Kristeller  attempts,  first,  by  a  quick  survey,  to  distinguish  the  au- 
thentic thought  of  Thomas  "from  the  transformations  brought  to  it  by  his  school  and  by 
the  tradition  that  makes  use  of  his  name  as  well  as  of  his  authority."  Following  this,  he 
systematically  analyzes  from  a  wide  selection  of  literary  sources  the  place  of  Thomism  in 
the  Italian  thought  of  the  Renaissance.  Some  data  are  handled  thoroughly  but  some  in  a  rather 
cursory  fashion.  For  example,  it  is  not  convincing  simply  to  identify,  by  fiat,  Savonarola 
as  a  Dominican  Thomist  and  as  a  significant  contributor  to  Thomistic  influence  in  the 
Renaissance.  But  on  the  whole,  the  author  substantiates  adequately  that  among  some  hu- 
manists Aquinas  was  quite  well  known  and  respected  as  a  scholar  and  commentator  on 
Aristotle  and  that  Thomist  thought  continued  to  spread  and  develop;  not  all  humanists 
followed  Petrarch's  aversion  to  Aquinas,  though,  as  Kristeller  still  admits,  many  did.  At 
lay  levels,  especially,  contacts  were  "marginal."  One  might  also  question  whether  Aquinas' 
philosophical  perspective  was  quite  as  neo-platonic  and  parallel  to  Ficino's  as  Kristeller 
implies. 

Kristeller  is  not  trying  to  invalidate  or  gloss  over  the  distinctions  that  existed  in  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth-century  thought  but  rather  again,  in  typical  fashion  for  him,  to  point  out 
with  finesse  and  balance  the  greater  inter-relatedness  of  the  parts.  An  equally  valuable  con- 
tribution by  this  collection  is  its  numerous  suggestions  for  further  research  ;  it  is  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  Also  it  is  a  joy  to  have  the  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  where  they 
belong.  The  Duke  Monograph  series  has  made  an  auspicious  beginning  with  this  volume. 

KENNETH  R.  DAVIS,   University  of  Waterloo 


John  W.  Shirley,  editor.  Thomas  Harriot,  Renaissance  Scientist.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 

1974.  Pp.  X,  181.  $35.50. 

Colin  A.  Ronan.  Galileo.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  [c.  1974] .  Pp.  264.  $14.95. 

Harriot's  name  is  most  commonly  known  in  connection  with  his  Briefe  and  True  Report 
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of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia,  printed  in  1588,  and  the  posthumous  y4rfw  Analyticae 
of  1631,  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  origins  of  modern  algebra.  The  wide  dispari- 
ty of  the  two  titles  shows  that  Harriot  was  active  in  many  fields  of  early  modern  science. 
His  voluminous  manuscripts  have  been  skimmed  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  but  only 
in  recent  years  had  a  group  of  serious  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  America  begun  to  put 
them  in  order  and  explore  them  in  depth.  A  symposium  at  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
April  1971  enabled  specialists  in  several  areas  to  interchange  their  results  to  date,  in  papers 
later  expanded  and  annotated  for  this  volume. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  title  of  the  book  is  shown  by  the  scope  of  the  topics  treated. 
In  addition  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  Renaissance  intellectual  background  of  Harriot's 
science  by  Professor  Edward  Rosen,  two  papers  deal  with  Harriot's  voyages  to  the  New 
World  (Professors  Shirley  and  Quinn);  one  with  his  associates,  greatly  expanding  the  study 
by  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont  at  the  turn  of  this  century  through  careful  study  of  the 
manuscripts  (Mrs.  R.  C.  H.  Tanner);  with  Harriot's  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mathematical  navigation  (J.  V.  Pepper);  with  the  "New  Philosophy"  as  seen  in  the  English 
group  (Jean  Jacquot);  and  with  Harriot's  pioneer  telescopic  observations,  anticipating 
those  of  Galileo  in  the  study  of  sunspots  (John  North).  Harriot's  other  scientific  activities, 
which  were  manifold,  remain  to  be  set  forth;  they  are  known  to  include  pioneer  work  in 
falling  bodies  and  projectile  motions  with  a  different  mathematical  approach  from  Galileo's 
perhaps  no  less  significant  but  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  by  Harriot's  literary  executor, 
Nathaniel  Torporley,  who  attended  only  to  the  purely  mathematical  work  because  of  his 
antipathy  to  Harriot's  atomistic  philosophy. 

Of  the  detailed  analyses  of  Harriot's  relations  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  of  his  expedi- j 
tion  to  Virginia  as  scientist  with  the  company  established  to  found  a  colony  there,  it  suffice 
to  say  here  that  all  previously  unintegrated  material  has  been  assembled  and  greatly  augme^ 
ed  in  orderly  and  readable  form.  Harriot's  manual  of  theoretical  and  practical  navigation, 
embodied  in  a  short  treatise  in  1594,  displays  his  thorough  familiarity  with  recent  works 
of  English,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  mathematicians  and  the  development  of  original  techniques 
that  later  yielded  useful  meridional  tables  compiled  by  Harriot  in  1614.  The  solution  of 
such  problems,  as  important  to  cartography  as  to  navigation,  exhibits  that  characteristic 
concern  of  Renaissance  science  with  technology  and  society  that  was  epitomized  in  Leonafi: 
and  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  abstract  academic  science  of  medieval  scholars. 

The  New  Philosophy  which  Donne  found  so  shattering  in  England  had  its  roots  in  the    || 
atomism  and  infinitism  of  Giordano  Bruno.  Harriot's  espousal  of  it,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  to  result  in  neglect  of  many  of  his  manuscripts.  The  places  of  Harriot,  Nicholas  Hill, 
and  John  Warner  in  its  development  and  its  relations  to  the  new  sciences  are  established 
in  the  paper  by  Jean  Jacquot  in  a  way  that  provides  an  essential  supplement  to  Robert 
Kargon's  study  of  atomism  in  England  a  decade  ago. 

Of  the  greatest  interest  to  historians  of  science  is  John  North's  study  of  Harriot's  tele- 
scopic work,  which  began  with  a  lunar  observation  made  about  the  time  that  Galileo  first 
heard  of  the  invention  in  Holland  of  a  new  kind  of  spyglass  (26  July  1609).  One  slip  in 
this  account  should  be  pointed  out;  on  p.  136  it  is  said  that  Galileo  first  saw  Jupiter's 
satellites  on  7  December  1609  (N.S.),  an  event  that  did  not  take  place  until  7  January       ■ 
1610  (N.S.).  Harriot's  priority  over  Galileo  and  Christopher  Scheiner  in  sunspot  observa- 
tions is  established  by  a  dated  entry  of  8  December  1610  in  his  manuscripts;  the  celebrated 
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controversy  in  Europe  began  only  in  1612.  Harriot  also  determined  the  period  of  solar  ro- 
tation with  greater  accuracy  than  his  continental  contemporaries.  But  his  neglect  to  publish 
these  (and  doubtless  many  other  discoveries)  kept  them  from  influencing  the  development 
of  telescopic  astronomy  in  that  period  of  great  excitement  that  marked  the  close  of  Renais- 
sance and  the  beginning  of  modern  physical  science. 

Certainly  this  volume  offers  the  occasion  for  a  greater  unification  of  hard  science  with 
practical  affairs  and  with  speculative  philosophy  in  the  Renaissance  than  has  been  achieved 
up  to  the  present. 


Ronan,  a  British  astronomer,  appropriately  dedicates  his  book  to  the  actor  who  played  the 
part  of  Galileo  in  Brecht's  play  at  London  in  1960.  Its  reliability  as  a  picture  of  Galileo  and 
his  work  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  play.  It  is  vastly  inferior  to  previous  biographies 
by  J.  J.  Fahie  (1903),  E.  Namer  (1930),  F.  S.  Taylor  (1939)  or  L.  Geymonat  (1965).  Of 
those,  only  that  of  Fahie  is  mentioned  in  Ronan's  bibliography,  which  refers  to  no  foreign 
book  and  to  no  journal  article  in  any  language,  despite  the  prefatory  statement  that  "I 
have  made  use  of  recent  historical  research." 

Though  Ronan  correctly  places  Galileo's  early  schooling  at  Vallombrosa,  he  attributes 
it  to  the  Jesuits,  probably  to  dramatize  some  later  Jesuit  opposition  to  Galileo.  Such  biz- 
zarre distortions  of  simple  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  while  reading  the  author's  recon- 
structions of  Galileo's  private  thoughts,  motives,  emotions,  and  imaginary  conversations. 
His  translation  of  Dianoia  Astronomica  as  "Diana's  Astronomy"  and  his  gloss  of  "elemen- 
tary bodies"  as  "[i.e.,  the  stars  and  planets]  "  evince  an  unacquaintance  with  the  logic  and 
physics  of  Galileo's  time  perhaps  pardonable  in  a  modern  astronomer,  but  hardly  in  a 
biographer.  Even  Galileo's  astronomical  positions  are  sometimes  misrepresented,  as  when 
Aristotle's  theory  of  comets  as  ignited  vapors  is  called  "Galileo's  own,"  though  he  argued 
at  great  length  against  it  in  order  to  discredit  parallax  as  a  means  of  locating  comets. 

Historical  folklore  passed  on  in  this  book  is  exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  Francesco 
Sizzi,  the  first  writer  to  include  scriptural  objections  among  arguments  against  Galileo's 
telescopic  discoveries.  Ronan  follows  early  biographers  who  assumed  from  this  that  Sizzi 
was  a  "young  religious  fanatic."  The  circumstances  of  Sizzi's  execution  in  France  would 
make  any  Renaissance  student  question  this,  even  if  a  letter  of  Galileo's  did  not  show  his 
respect  for  the  young  Florentine's  scientific  potential.  In  due  course  Galileo  was  richly 
rewarded  for  his  forbearance.  The  story  has  twice  been  told  in  English  in  recent  years.  So 
has  that  of  the  identification  of  Jean  Tarde  rather  than  Christopher  Scheiner  as  the  target 
of  one  particular  reproach  by  Galileo,  though  the  facts  alone  should  have  precluded  Ronan's 
error  here.  Galileo  could  not  have  meant  Scheiner  as  the  man  who  pretended  not  to  have 
seen  his  writings  on  sunspots,  since  Galileo  wrote  nothing  on  the  subject  until  personally 
requested  by  Scheiner's  publisher  to  do  so,  and  then  he  wrote  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to 
Scheiner. 

These  suffice  as  samples  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Galileo's  life,  work,  and  personality 
that  abound  in  Ronan's  narrative,  which  was  perhaps  hastily  composed  to  accompany  the 
profuse  illustrations,  many  of  them  in  colour.  Even  those,  however,  mix  fact  with  fiction. 
Thus  the  house  shown  as  Galileo's  birthplace  and  the  purported  portrait  of  his  older  daughter 
are  apocryphal.  The  diagram  shown  as  illustrating  Galileo's  manner  of  measuring  the  height 
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of  a  lunar  mountain  was  drawn  for  a  very  different  purpose,  while  the  correct  diagram,  print- 
ed in  the  Starry  Messenger  of  1610,  is  omitted. 

It  may  make  an  interesting  and  socially  meaningful  story  to  present  Galileo  as  educated 
by  Jesuits  and  later  as  hurling  unfair  charges  against  the  particular  Jesuit  who  precipitated 
Galileo's  trial  in  1633.  Such  historical  yarns  may  continue  to  afford  the  standard  portrait 
of  Galileo,  blessed  by  publishers  of  good  repute,  as  in  this  case,  and  backed  by  the  scientific 
credentials  of  authors  like  Ronan.  Meanwhile  those  Renaissance  scholars  concerned  with 
the  intellectual  currents  of  Galileo's  time  would  do  better  to  consult  the  work  of  J.  E.  Drink- 
water-Bethune  published  in  1829  than  this  latest  effusion  in  the  school  of  Brecht  and 
Koestler. 

STILLMAN  DRAKE,  University  of  Toronto 


John  Dee.  The  Math ematicall  Prae face  to  the  Elements  of  Géométrie  of  Euclid  of  Megara 
(1570),  intro.  Allen  G.  Debus.  New  York:  Neale  Watson,  Science  History  Publications, 
1975.  Pp.  33.  $8.95.  ; 

This  book  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  sixteenth-century  preface  which  sometimes 
appeared  with  the  first  English  translation  of  Euclid.  Before  September  1550  there  had 
been  at  least  eleven  printed  editions  of  Euclid,  of  which  three  containing  the  first  six  books 
had  appeared  in  Paris.  There  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  young  John  Dee  "did  under- 
take to  read  freely  and  publiquely  Euclid's  Elements  Geometricall,  Mathematice,  Physice, 
et  Pythagorice'' —on  his  own  account  lecturing  to  standing-room  crowds.  Twenty  years 
later  the  first  English  translation  was  sponsored  by  Henry  Billingsley  and  printed  by  John 
Daye  in  London;  this  gave  John  Dee  the  opportunity  to  write  his  long  preface,  a  chart  of 
the  sciences,  and  annotations  to  the  text. 

Dee's  total  work  has  rightly  attracted  scholars  who  are  attempting  to  explain  the  chang- 
ing minds  which  brought  scientific  studies  to  the  fore  in  seventeenth-century  schools,  es- 
tablished societies  for  sharing  scientific  observations  and  ideas,  and  made  inventions  and 
theoretical  constructs  which  revolutionized  learned  views  of  nature  and  the  cosmos.  He 
was  a  figure  whose  style  was  attractive  to  the  great  and  whose  brilliance  encompassed  a 
wide  range  of  interests,  so  much  so  that  E.  G.  R.  Taylor  could  write  fully  and  accurately 
about  him  as  a  mathematician,  whereas  Frances  Yates  could  place  him  squarely  in  the 
midst  of  a  renewed  Hermeticism.  Between  these  two  interpretations  one  must  tread  care- 
fully. Peter  J.  French's  bibliographical  data  (1972)  give  further  aid  in  seeking  a  fair  assess- 
ment of  John  Dee. 

But  it  is  misleading  to  present  The  Praeface  as  part  of  Dee's  alchemical  and  astrological 
projects.  Nearly  all  the  over-thirty  sciences  outlined  in  the  Praeface  are  based  directly  on 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  Notable  is  Statike  with  long  sections  of  arithmetical  explanation 
for  specific  problems.  (This  prominence  would  be  clear  had  the  author's  annotations  to 
Euclid's  text  been  included  here,  as  they  were  in  1570.)  Despite  a  disclaimer  that  "Dee's       | 
suggestions  for  a  new  approach  to  the  study  of  nature  are  less  prominent  here  than  they 
are  in  the  Propaedeumata  Aphoristica  in  respect  to  astrology  and  in  the  Monas  Hierogly- 
phica  in  respect  to  alchemy"  (p.  23),  Debus  devotes  many  pages  to  just  those  matters.  He 
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finds  great  significance  in  a  figure  of  Mercury  used  in  the  first  work  (1558),  supposes  that 
it  "closely  resembled"  a  Pythagorean  construct  in  the  second  (1564),  and  asserts  that  "it 
was  again  to  be  displayed  on  the  first  page"  of  the  Praeface  (p.  6).  This  is  historiographical 
alchemy  in  itself.  The  Praeface  title-page  has  at  the  foot  of  a  wood-cut  border  a  tiny  figure 
of  Mercury,  but  above  it  rise  figures  of  Arithmetica,  Geometrica,  Musica  and  Astronomia, 
and  above  them  Hipparchus,  Aratus,  Ptolomaeus  and  others  performing  observations  with 
instruments  under  a  globe  of  eanh  surmounted  by  Time,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  This  wood- 
cut occurs  at  least  four  times  previously  in  diverse  John  Day  editions  as  early  as  1559;  its 
relation  to  Dee's  Euclid  seems  fortuitous.  One  brief  paragraph  names  Astrology,  a  science 
to  be  distinguished  from  false  and  presumptuous  notions  of  influence;  influence  like  the 
moon's  on  the  seas  and  the  human  body  is  to  be  studied  by  his  "Mathematically  furnished" 
method.  Another  paragraph  names  Arcbemastrie  as  the  Experimentall  Science  which  "pro- 
cedeth,  with  the  heipe  of  the  foresayd  Artes,  to  the  performance  of  complete  Experiences, 
which  of  no  particular  Art,  are  hable  (Formally)  to  be  challenged"  (sig.  A.  iii).  This  is  the 
(old  and  new)  call  for  testing  conclusions  by  controlled  experiment:   is  it  alchemy? 

The  editor,  Allen  Debus,  Director  of  the  Fishbein  Centre  for  the  History  of  Science 
(University  of  Chicago),  has  introduced  this  edition  without  indicating  the  value  of  the 
English  Euclid  itself  for  English  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  after.  He  does  not 
discuss  The  Mathematicall  Praeface  in  its  relation  to  the  renewed  geometrical  science.  Un- 
fortunately Debus  has  also  failed  to  mention  John  Dee's  long  "Advertisement"  concerning 
the  last  proposition  of  Elements  Bk.  X,  his  demonstration  (at  the  end  of  Bk.  XII)  of  the 
proportionate  weight  of  the  contents  of  a  sphere  to  that  of  a  cube,  and  many  other  signi- 
ficant annotations.  The  editor  reminds  us  that  Dee's  Paris  lectures  are  still  in  manuscript 
and  have  not  been  compared  with  The  Mathematicall  Praeface.  Nor  has  it  been  discovered 
whether  the  English  printing  by  John  Daye  was  merely  sponsored  by  Henry  Billingsley, 
or  whether  it  was  Billingsley's  translation  (quite  an  accomplishment  for  a  Mayor  of  London) 
or  that  of  his  own  St.  John's  College  tutor  Whytehead,  who  had  retired  to  the  haberdasher's 
household— as  Charles  Thomas-Stanford  suggested  in  1926.  Further  difficulty  has  been 
introduced  by  the  reduction  of  folio  pages  to  a  quarto  format:  the  volume  is  poorly  printed 
and  difficult  to  read. 

All  in  all,  one  should  begin  with  Euclid's  work  itself  and  with  Dee's  straightforward  in- 
troduction of  the  sciences  as  such.  He  recommends  mathematics  and  fully  outlines  its  useful- 
ness. He  gives  many  practical  examples  for  Geometria  (such  as  land  measurement)  but  hopes 
that  the  reader  will  also  advance  into  Euclid's  abstractions  or  Megethologia:  pure  demon- 
stration of  "Things  Mathematicall."  That  is  quite  sufficient  and  important. 

WESLEY  M.  STEVENS,  University  of  Winnipeg 


M.  L.  Righini  Bonelli  &  William  R.  Shea,  editors.  Reason,  Experiment,  and  Mysticism  in 
the  Scientific  Revolution.  New  York:  Neale  Watson,  1975.  Pp.  vi,  320.  $20. 

Bonelli  and  Shea  have  presented  us  with  a  collection  of  essays  of  rare  excellence.  The 
contributions  of  Debus  on  the  chemical  philosophers  Fludd  and  van  Helmont,  of  Guglielmo 
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Righini  on  Galileo's  lunar  observations,  of  Drake  on  Galileo's  science  of  motion  and  of 
Westfallon  Newton's  alchemical  work  are  fine  examples  of  historical  research  and  writing; 
and  the  shorter  essays  of  Gingerich,  Hartner,  Costabel  and  Marie  Boas  Hall  are  no  less 
excellent  or  controversial.  The  volume  as  a  whole  should  do  much  to  overcome  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  scientists  and  historians  of  science  that  science  was  able  to  come  into 
being  only  by  shaking  off  the  dead-weight  of  the  religious  and  mystical  influences  of  the 
Dark  Ages;  it  should  also  do  much  to  overcome  the  positivist  conception  of  science  as  an 
inductive  endeavour  manifesting  continual  progress.  Debus'  essay  demonstrates  that  it  was 
the  chemical  philosophers,  with  their  belief  in  the  universal  sympathetic  action  in  nature, 
more  than  "respectable  scientists"  like  Gassendi  and  Kepler,  who  championed  the  cause 
of  experimental  methods.  Indeed,  both  Debus  and  Vasoli  show  that  Gassendi  and  Kepler 
were  not  loathe  to  side  with  the  dogmatism  of  religion  and  the  Ancients  against  the  al- 
chemists. The  issue  of  experiment  and  observation  is  taken  up  also  by  Ginerich,  who  points 
to  the  actual  scarcity  of  observational  data  available  to  the  early  astronomers.  "[T]  he 
astronomer  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries,"  he  contends,  "was  generally  far 
removed  from  the  idealized  scientist  accruing  observations  with  neutral  open-mindedness 
for  the  day  when  some  suitable  hypothesis  would  suggest  itself."  Rather,  these  astronomers 
were  the  "architects  of  the  heavens,"  rearranging  essentially  known  data  to  fit  new  theories. 
Moreover,  the  visions  which  inspired  Galileo  and  Kepler  were  no  less  mystical  than  those 
which  inspired  the  alchemists— and,  perhaps,  no  more  mystical  than  those  which  inspired 
Einstein  or  Watson. 

The  influence  of  the  hermetic  tradition  on  the  "scientific  revolution"  is  apparent  from 
all  the  papers;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader,  the  most  interesting  ac-      j 
count  of  the  relationship  between  the  old  and  new  approaches  will  surely  be  Westfall's  on   | 
Newton's  alchemical  work.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  those  who  would  prefer  to  forget  that 
the  author  of  the  Principia  dabbled  so  much  in  the  occult,  but  Westfall's  careful  research 
shows  that  "Newton's  interest  in  the  art  was  neither  a  youthful  frolic  nor  an  aberration  of 
senility."  There  are  hints,  however,  that  even  Westfall  believes  that  Newton's  alchemical 
work  and  his  more  acceptable  scientific  contributions  can  be  dissociated  completely.  New- 
ton may  have  seen  his  alchemical  endeavours  as  more  important  than  his  mathematics, 
dynamics  and  optics,  but  Westfall  seems  to  attribute  Newton's  interest  almost  totally  to 
his  isolation  in  Cambridge,  away  from  the  "more  orthodox  scientific  community."  This 
separationist  attitude  is  reflected  by  Marie  Boas  Hall,  who  suggests  that  "[t]o  study  New-    h 
ton's  alchemy  is  to  study  failure,  and  a  dead  form  of  intellectual  endeavour,"  and  that 
"  [i]  f  Newton  was  truly  an  alchemist,  he  was  boringly  pursuing  a  boring  chimaera."  To 
counter  the  idea  of  a  boring  Newton,  Hall  attempts  to  make  the  case  that  Newton  employ- 
ed only  the  vocabulary  of  alchemy,  but  that  really  his  work  was  reputable  chemistry.  In 
view  of  such  reactions  to  Newton's  alchemy,  a  contribution  detailing  the  actual  influence 
of  alchemical  ideas  on  the  scientific  work  of  Newton  would  have  been  in  order. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  such  a  volume  dedicated  to  the  scientific  revolution  should 
contain  some  comment  on  the  possible  epistemological  repercussions  of  recent  trends  in 
historiographical  theory.  Paolo  Rossi's  essay  "Hermeticism,  Rationality  and  the  Scientific 
Revolution"  criticizes  both  Feyerabend  and  Popper.  Rossi  claims,  rightly,  that  "it  is  time 
that  historians  of  science  assert  the  need  for  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
historical  process."  As  Rossi's  own  positive  contentions  would  indicate,  however,  historio- 
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graphy  without  some  theory  of  the  historical  process  and  man's  part  in  it  would  be  an 
impossibility.  Rossi  himself  deplores  the  excessive  geneticism  in  historiography  and  the 
concomitant  depreciation  of  the  contribution  of  individuals.  Such  trends,  he  maintains, 
lead  to  epistemological  relativism  and  irrationalism.  Rossi's  defence  of  a  rational  science, 
however,  suffers  in  that  he  nowhere  defines  "rational"  and  fails  to  show  that  geneticism 
is  incompatible  with  a  rigorous  individualism.  Despite  these  failures,  his  essay  is,  nonetheless, 
an  important  contribution  to  the  current  debate  on  epistemology.  From  the  point  of  view 
both  of  an  enlightening  and  provocative  historical  analysis  of  the  scientific  revolution  and 
of  a  general  critique  of  historical  and  scientific  methodology,  therefore,  this  volume  is  a 
major  contribution  to  contemporary  research. 

PAUL  LANGHAM,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Jean  Bodin.  Colloquium  of  the  Seven  about  Secrets  of  the  Sublime,  ed.  and  tr.  Marion 
Leathers  Daniels  Kuntz.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1975.  Pp.  Ixxxii, 
510.  $25. 

If  one  thinks  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  period  of  individualism,  Jean  Bodin  assumes  a  place 
of  central  importance.  He  was  a  busy  man,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
he  advised  or  opposed  the  most  powerful  authorities  in  both  church  and  state.  He  was  also 
an  influential  author,  and  his  Six  livres  de  la  république  (Paris,  1576),  De  la  démonomanie 
des  sorciers  (Paris,  1580),  and  Universae  naturae  theatrum  (Lyon,  1596)  were  widely  read. 
In  advance  of  his  age,  he  advocated  freedom  of  thought— the  license  of  the  individual  con- 
science in  all  matters  of  religion  and  of  politics.  He  has  been  called  an  intellectual  libertine, 
and  even  a  skeptic;  but  more  rightly,  Bodin  should  be  seen  as  that  sort  of  enquiring  mind 
which  set  humanistic  philosophy  apart  from  scholasticism  without  a  breach  of  continuity. 

Bodin's  summary  work  was  the  Colloquium  heptaplomeres  de  rerum  sublimium  arcanis 
abditis,  which  Professor  Kuntz  has  chosen  for  translation  in  the  volume  under  review.  It 
was  written  in  1588  (or  1593),  though  for  reasons  not  entirely  clear  was  left  unpublished 
during  Bodin's  lifetime.  Nonetheless,  it  is  probably  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  Bodin 
canon— essential,  certainly,  to  understanding  and  assessing  his  other  writings.  And  we  owe 
Professor  Kuntz  an  inestimable  debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  it  so  irresistibly  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  Colloquium  is  in  form  a  platonic  dialogue,  a  symposium  at  the  dinner  table  of  a 
cultured  Venetian,  Paulus  Coronaeus,  who  consistently  argues  the  orthodox  Catholic  point 
of  view.  The  other  disputants  are  Fridericus  Podamicus,  a  dogmatic  mathematician  who 
represents  the  Lutheran  position;  Hieronymus  Senamus,  a  skeptic;  Diegus  Toralba,  a  natur- 
alist in  science  and  a  fundamentalist  in  religion;  Antonius  Curtius,  a  Calvinist;  Salomon 
Barcassius,  an  old  Jew  who  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  Cabala;  and  Octavius  Fagnola,  a  con- 
vert from  Catholicism  to  Islamic  beliefs.  The  Colloquium  is  purportedly  recorded  by  a 
self-effacing  first-person  narrator  {a.  persona  for  Bodin),  who  not  only  reads  Plato  to  the 
gentlemen  during  their  meals,  but  also  makes  shorthand  notes  of  their  conversation.  The 
discussion  begins  with  a  passage  in  the  Phaedo  where  Socrates  comments  about  the  skill 
of  the  Egyptians  in  preserving  their  mummies  from  putrefaction,  and  it  takes  off  from  there 
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to  range  widely,  though  never  aimlessly,  through  Renaissance  cosmology  and  theology.  The 
Colloquium  is  a  compendium  of  what  mattered  most  to  serious  men  of  the  time. 

Professor  Kuntz  has  based  her  translation  upon  the  Latin  text  published  by  Ludwig 
Noack  in  1857,  though  with  additional  reference  to  two  seventeenth-century  manuscripts. 
Her  rendition  is  clear  and  smooth,  and  generously  annotated.  Professor  Kuntz  has  also 
provided  an  extremely  helpful  introduction,  which  comprises  four  chapters.  Chapter  I 
summarizes  what  is  known  or  surmised  about  Bodin's  life.  Chapter  II  digests  the  religious 
views  expressed  in  his  writings  and  demonstrates  his  large  debt  to  the  Platonic-Augustinian 
tradition.  Chapter  III  places  the  Colloquium  in  the  contemporary  milieu;  but  while  it  pro- 
perly relates  Bodin  to  his  forebears  Ficino,  Pico,  and  Postel,  it  is  remiss  in  not  pointing 
also  to  Reuchlin.  Furthermore,  I  can  think  of  at  least  two  other  Renaissance  savants  who 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Bodin's  text:  Francesco  Giorgio,  whose  De  harmonia 
mundi  totius  cantica  tria  had  been  translated  into  French  in  1579,  and  Cornelius  Gemma, 
whose  De  arte  cyclognomica,  tomi  III  had  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1569.  Chapter  IV  con- 
cludes the  introduction  by  reciting  the  relevant  facts  about  early  manuscripts  and  the 
history  of  the  printed  editions,  and  by  describing  the  practice  of  this  translator.  Through- 
out her  remarks  in  the  introduction,  Professor  Kuntz  is  concise  and  judicious. 

Finally,  a  word  of  praise  is  also  due  those  at  the  Princeton  University  Press,  because 
not  only  did  they  undertake  so  costly  a  printing  job,  but  they  executed  it  handsomely. 
The  volume  has  everything  a  reader  could  wish  for.  In  addition  to  the  plenty  already  re- 
vealed, there  is  an  extensive  bibliography  and  a  gratifyingly  full  index. 

S.  K.  HENINGER,  JR.,  University  of  British  Columbia 


S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr.  Touches  of  Sweet  Harmony:  Pythagorean  Cosmology  and  Renaissance 
Poetics.  Huntington  Library,  1974.  Pp.  xvii,  446.  $19.50. 

The  general  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  Renaissance  poetics— more  particularly  Elizabethan 
literature— depended  upon  Pythagorean  cosmology.  This  thesis  is  not  new:  Heninger's 
work  extends  the  pioneer  work  of  Hardin  Craig,  Theodore  Spencer,  and  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard. 
The  thesis  holds  not  only  for  major  figures  like  Shakespeare,  Sidney  and  Spenser,  but  also 
for  many  minor  figures,  and  its  influence  lasts  until  the  eighteenth  century.  What  finally 
overthrows  Pythagorean  cosmology  is  the  scientific  revolution,  initiated  by  Copernicus' 
De  Revolutionibus  orbium  coelestium  (1543)  and  completed  by  Newton's  Pn'wcipia  (1684). 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections,  with  chapters  in  each  section.  The  first  section 
considers  the  general  relation  between  poetry  and  cosmology,  a  wealth  of  biographical 
information  on  Pythagoras  which  was  available  to  the  Renaissance,  mainly  through  the 
Timaeus  and  Ovid,  and  finally  the  school  of  Pythagoras  itself,  characterized  by  the  mutual 
dependence  of  science  and  religion.  The  second  section  reconstructs  in  turn  Pythagorean 
number  theory,  cosmology,  concepts  of  the  deity  and  time,  occult  sciences  (disreputable 
Pythagoreanism)  and  finally  moral  philosophy.  The  third  and  final  section  deals  with  the 
influence  of  Pythagoreanism  on  Renaissance  poetics.  The  root  metaphor,  that  of  the  poet 
as  maker,  depends  for  its  effect  on  an  alleged  correspondence  between  the  macrocosm  (the 
universe)  and  microcosm  (the  poem). 
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The  most  characteristic  doctrine  of  Pythagoreanism  is  its  number  theory.  For  the  Pytha- 
gorean, numbers  are  the  ultimate  constituents  of  reality,  abstract  forms  completely  separat- 
ed from  matter:  their  study  underpins  the  Pythagorean  mathematical  disciplines  of  arith- 
metic, music,  geometry  and  astronomy.  In  a  beautifully  organized,  magisterial  chapter 
entitled  "Numbers,"  Heninger  deploys  a  wealth  of  information  in  tracing  the  development 
of  Pythagorean  number  theory  and  in  relating  it  to  the  quadrivium. 

Since  numbers  are  the  ultimate  constituents  of  reality,  archetypes  in  the  mind  of  the 
creative  deity,  the  creative  cosmos  must  be  an  organic  unity.  This  is  characterized  in  terms 
of  two  interrelated  and  connecting  themes.  One  is  the  notion  of  the  cosmos  as  the  recon- 
ciliation of  opposites,  Concordia  discors.  Entities  retain  their  autonomy  in  a  harmonious 
system.  The  other  is  the  conception  of  a  unitas  multiplex  in  which  the  parts  exist  only  as 
components  of  a  larger  whole.  The  whole  discussion  here  is  enlightening  to  the  student  of 
Leibniz,  although  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  A  well-known  corollary  of  this  cosmology 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  standing  for  the  concept  of  order  prevailing  in 
the  heavens  as  a  divine  plan  forming  and  controlling  the  universe.  It  also  provides  the  pat- 
tern of  art  in  any  medium  claiming  truth.  Such  divine  order  "encompasses  the  full  range 
of  E*ythagorean  reality,  from  the  highest  celestial  abstraction  to  the  most  affective  of  hu- 
man experiences.  Whenever  that  sweet  harmony  touches  our  lives,  we  are  changed,  improved, 
brought  closer  to  divinity"  (179). 

Space  will  not  permit  discussion  of  Heninger's  account  of  the  Pythagorean  conceptions 
of  deity,  time,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  law.  The  more  recherché  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  can  be  mentioned  briefly.  Most  tenets  of  Pythagoreanism  can 
be  reconciled  with  Christian  doctrine,  but  not  transmigration.  It  explains  our  outward  lot 
in  life  at  any  time  as  the  result  of  our  previous  states  of  soul.  We  become  what  we  do  and 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  In  the  Pythagorean  version  of  this  ancient  doctrine  man 
follows  the  path  of  life  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  reason.  Thereupon  he  must  choose  be- 
tween the  lefthand  path,  the  easy  path  which  leads  to  hell,  or  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
to  the  right  which  leads  to  virtue.  Heninger  gives  us  marvelous  examples  of  the  way  this 
conceit  operates  throughout  the  period. 

Though  Pythagoreanism  is  a  rational  system  of  thought,  its  number  theory  led  to  dab- 
blings  in  the  occult.  This  disreputable  E^ythagoreanism  is  the  subject  of  luxuriant  fauna, 
such  as  divination,  dream  interpretation,  astrology,  geomancy  and  cabalism.  Judged  by 
bookstores  and  drugstore  bookracks  today  there  is  a  tremendous  revival  of  interest  in  such 
quackery.  Heninger  will  provide  adepts  and  fakes  with  a  rich  store  of  lore.  The  many  readers 
of  Bertrand  Russell's  History  of  Western  Philosophy  may  recall  the  sport  he  had  in  inter- 
preting the  Pythagorean  dictum  to  "abstain  from  eating  beans,"  an  injunction  which  ap- 
parently appeared  on  every  list  of  Pythagorean  symbola.  After  reading  Heninger's  straight- 
faced  and  learned  account  I  cannot  but  concur  with  Cicero's  sensible  advice:  beans  are  a 
flatulent  food  that  frustrates  the  needed  tranquillity  of  mind  of  a  truth-seeking  spirit. 

In  the  book's  final  section  Pythagorean  philosophy  is  applied  to  poetics.  Heninger  takes 
Sidney's  definition  of  the  poet  as  a  maker  to  be  vintage  Pythagoreanism.  This  conception 
contrasts  with  the  view  of  the  poet  as  a  versifier  (Scaliger)  or  as  a  seer  (Plato).  The  connec- 
tion between  Pythagorean  number  theory  and  poets  is  simple:  "A  poetics  which  places  the 
skill  of  the  artificer  in  his  ability  to  devise  conceits  makes  the  idea  or  form  the  preeminent 
feature  of  the  poem"  (295).  A  corollary  to  this  poetics  is  that  the  maker's  metaphor  has 
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an  ontological  ground.  As  cosmic  correspondence  provides  a  way  in  which  we  can  know 
God,  so  the  process  of  artistic  creation  becomes  one  of  discovering  what  is  already  there  in 
God's  book  of  nature.  Since  poets  perform  functions  analogous  to  the  creative  deity,  poen 
reproduce  the  cosmos.  In  contrast  to  Plato,  who  regards  poetry  as  an  imitation  of  imitatioi 
at  third  remove  from  reality,  Pythagorus  sees  poetry  as  a  golden  world,  a  super-reality.  No 
poetics  has  ever  given  the  poet  a  more  exalted  role.  Only  a  very  few  today  could  possibly 
believe  Pythagorean  poetics,  but  to  this  reader  at  least,  living  in  an  era  of  shallow  neoposi- 
tivism  and  the  dominant  desiccated  Anglo-American  linguistic  philosophy,  there  is  more 
than  a  touch  of  nostalgia  for  the  sweet  harmony  whose  musicians  were  Sidney,  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare. 

The  book  is  well  indexed  and  has  fully  annotated  bibliographies  and  notes  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  These  are  invaluable.  Taken  alone,  the  notes  are  in  fact  rich  readings.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  Heninger  has  missed  very  little.  The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  and  beautif 
fully  printed.  At  today's  inflated  book  prices  the  volume  is  an  extremely  good  buy. 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Petrarch's  "Bucolicum  Carmen.  "Translated  and  annotated  by  Thomas  G.  Bergin  with 
illustrations  by  Deane  Keller.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1974.  Pp. 
xvii,  252.  $15. 

This  is  a  useful  book  for  student  and  researcher  alike.  With  Latin  and  English  on  facing 
pages,  it  presents  us  with  the  first  complete  English  translation  of  the  twelve  eclogues  whi<i 
Petrarch  began  to  compose  in  1346  and  finally  issued  in  revised  form  in  1357.  The  poems  s 
are  chiefly  patterned  (in  form  and  subject  material)  on  Vergil's  Eclogues,  but  while  they 
have  by  no  means  the  literary  merit  of  their  predecessors,  for  a  number  of  reasons  dealt 
with  by  the  translator  in  his  introduction  (p.  xiii  ff.),  yet  they  are  of  historical  and  bio-      j 
graphical  value  as  documents  of  Petrarch's  personal  experiences  and  of  early  Italian  humai 
istic  thought,  tastes,  and  to  some  extent  preoccupations.  Notes  in  Petrarch's  own  corre- 
spondence and  other  commentaries  composed  by  scholars  like  Benvenuto  da  Imola  (see  al 
//  Bucolicum  carmen  e  i  suoi  commenti  inediti,  ed.  Antonio  Avena,  1906)  make  it  possibh 
to  identify  the  events  and  personalities  which  are  conventionally  disguised  in  classical  allu- 
sions and  references. 

It  is  Professor  Bergin's  aim  "simply  to  present  a  translation  and  not  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  Carmen''  (p.  xiv)  and  the  result  is  a  version  which  takes  its  place  beside  the  five         | 
existing  translations  of  this  work  (four  in  Italian  and  one  in  French)  and  which  is  a  worth) 
addition  to  his  own  previous  translations  of  selected  works  of  Petrarch.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  first  translation  into  English  should  be  into  hexameters,  and  by  using  his  consider 
able  creative  powers  and  skill  in  versification.  Professor  Bergin  has  almost  always  succeede 
in  communicating  to  the  reader  a  feeling  of  the  original  style  of  the  poems  and  the  literar) 
tastes  of  the  period.  The  translator  has  adopted  the  Latin  text  established  by  A.  Avena  in 
1906  and  has  corrected  a  few  omissions  and  misprints  and  has  made  some  minor  changes 
in  Avena's  punctuation.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  he  has  chosen  to  preserve  such 
orthographical  oddities  as  abijt  or  curvj  (Ec.  Ill  34,  p.  32).  The  choice  of  language  in  the 
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translation  is  accurate  and  closely  approximates  the  diction  of  the  original,  so  that  in  proper 
combination  with  the  dactylic  rhythm,  a  sense  of  authenticity  is  communicated  to  the 
reader— never  an  easy  task  for  a  "creative"  translator.  Even  so,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
escape  the  comic  in  any  presentation  of  pastoral  poetry  to  the  modern  reader,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  Eclogue  III  9  where  Daphne  speaks: 

So  let  it  be.  But  take  care,  keep  your  greedy  hands 
where  they  should  be. 

Again  the  translator  cautions  us  about  the  serious  risk  that  in  any  translation  into  English 
dactylics,  the  rhythm  may  become  tedious,  but  except,  perhaps,  for  the  tenth  eclogue, 
which  includes  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  ancient  writers,  his  effort  is  worth  the  risk. 

Professor  Bergin  adds  an  introduction  of  ten  pages  which  is  brief  and  expository  with 
ample  references  to  more  complete  studies  of  the  problems  arising  from  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  Carmen.  The  book  then  concludes  with  a  section  of  notes  containing  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  theme  and  content  of  each  poem  along  with  brief  explanations  of  the 
topical  references.  While  the  book  adds  few  critical  comments  to  our  estimation  of  Petrarch's 
contribution  to  literature,  yet  it  will  afford  the  English-speaking  reader  a  reasonable  access 
and  introduction  to  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  Petrarch's  poetic  composition. 

DENIS  BREARLEY,  University  of  Ottawa 


J.  Kelley  Sowards.  Desiderius  Erasmus.  Twayne's  World  Authors  Series,  353.  Boston: 
Twayne  Publishers,  1975.  Pp.  152. 

The  author's  purpose  was  "to  present  to  modern  readers  a  brief  survey  of  Erasmus  as  a 
man  of  letters."  Format,  content  and  approach  had  to  fit  the  norm  established  for  a  series 
subtitled  "A  Survey  of  the  World's  Literature."  Operating  within  set  limits,  the  author  could 
not  have  produced  this  lively  and  balanced  account  without  a  remarkable  degree  of  famili- 
arity with  Erasmus's  works.  Also  the  book  has  greatly  benefited  from  the  fact  that  he  is  by 
training  an  historian.  Although  he  rightly  disclaims  any  intention  of  presenting  a  "compre- 
hensive biography,"  he  achieves  a  happy  synthesis  between  topical  and  chronological  ap- 
proaches and  reinforces  his  presentation  of  Erasmus's  writings  with  well-selected  points  of 
biographical,  political  and  religious  history.  The  result  is  a  self-contained  study  ideal  for 
serious  students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  Erasmus  and  his  times. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  scholars  possessing  some  previous  acquaintance  with  Erasmus 
should  ignore  it.  Through  his  penetrating  study  of  the  Julius  exclusus,  published  with  an 
English  translation  (Indiana  University  Press,  1968),  Dr.  Sowards  had  earlier  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  handful  of  specialists  whose  judgment  on  any  particular  question 
concerning  Erasmus  must  receive  careful  consideration.  The  present  volume  has  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  add  many  new  accents  to  ongoing  scholarly  discussions.  In  a  general 
way,  his  view  of  Erasmus  seems  to  me  somewhat  more  indebted  to  an  interpretative  tradi- 
tion reaching  back  from  Huizinga  to  Voltaire  than  was  the  case  with  the  recent  biography 
by  R.  H.  Bainton.  Although  he  parallels  Bainton  in  underlining  that  "biblical  scholarship  .  .  . 
consumed  most  of  the  time  and  energy  of  Erasmus,"  he  does  not,  I  think,  impress  upon  his 
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readers  that  the  religious  writer,  the  devotee  of  philosophia  Christi,  therefore  deserves  the 
best  part  of  their  attention.  At  least  an  equal  share  is  being  directed  to  the  satirist,  the  wi 
critic  of  contemporary  weaknesses.  This  is  well  in  that  students  are  led  to  discover,  in  the 
first  place,  some  of  Erasmus's  most  readable  and  lovable  pages.  Moreover,  Dr.  Sowards  does 
not  present  satire  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  moral  and       i 
religious  uplift.  He  does,  nevertheless,  move  away  from  Bainton's  radical  emphasis  on  Eras 
mus's  spiritualism.  It  may  not  do  full  justice  to  Erasmus  if  the  Praise  of  Folly,  the  Colloqm 
and  also  the  Ciceronianus  are  presented  primarily  as  satirical  works.  But  then,  how  many 
incomprehensible,  or  at  least  unreadable,  essays  have  been  produced  in  an  attempt  to  capti 
his  complexity?  One  would  certainly  expect  that  Dr.  Sowards's  book  will  lead  many  readei 
to  the  point  of  developing  their  own  approaches  to  Erasmus.  The  careful  formulation  of 
many  brief  statements  makes  it  clear  that  a  good  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  point  in 
question.  For  example,  we  read,  and  by  the  very  formulation  are  invited  to  qualify,  that 
"Erasmus  had  no  very  great  interest  ...  in  visual  art"  and  also  "no  very  strong  sense  of 
history."  "His  works  are  bare  of  descriptions  of  nature"  (yet,  one  might  add,  sufficiently 
document  his  appreciation  of  nature).  Even  the  discussion  on  the  precise  degree  of  Erasmus 
involvement  in  the  composition  oi  Julius  exclusus  will  perhaps  continue  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Sowards's  persuasive  arguments  for  his  sole  authorship. 

After  dealing  with  Erasmus's  satirical  writings  and  with  his  Christian  scholarship,  the 
book  offers,  with  good  reason,  a  slightly  shorter  treatment  of  his  controversial  writings 
and  his  protests  against  war.  Especially  impressive  is  the  lucidity  of  the  short  section  de- 
voted to  his  controversy  with  Luther  over  Free  Will.  In  his  opening  paragraph  Dr.  Sowards 
states  calmly  that  Erasmus  is  almost  unknown  "to  modern  readers,  even  fairly  sophisticate( 
ones."  One  certainly  wishes  this  little  book  a  great  many  fairly  sophisticated  readers,  for  it 
is  admirably  suited  to  enlighten  their  ignorance  concerning  Erasmus.  i 

PETER  G.  BIETENHOLZ,  University  of  Saskatchewan  ! 


Joseph  W.  Houppert.  Jo/jw  Lyly.  Twayne  English  Authors  Series,  177.  Boston:  Twayne 
Publishers,  1975.  Pp.  169.  $8.25.  j 

Twayne's  English  Authors  Series  generally  serves  the  useful  if  unexciting  purpose  of  pro- 
viding up-to-date  summaries  of  the  work  of,  and  the  state  of  modern  scholarship  on,  the 
various  authors  covered  by  the  series.  Houppert's  Lyly  volume  deals  with  biographical 
information,  Lyly's  prose  narratives,  and  the  plays,  and.  covers  in  workmanlike  fashion, 
within  the  limitations  noted  in  Houppert's  Preface,  both  the  works  themselves  and  the 
critical  ground  up  to  the  early  1970s.  Houppert's  labour  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  one  of  great  love:  witness  the  weak  and  brief  final  chapter  on  Lyly's  reputation  and 
influence.  It  is  only  four  pages  long,  lacks  positive  force,  and  certainly  does  not  inspire  the 
reader  to  take  Lyly's  works  down  from  the  shelf. 

One  trouble  with  the  volume  is  a  deadening  excess  of  blow-by-blow,  sometimes  speech- 
by-speech  plot  summary:  an  excess  even  though  the  book  is  aimed  at  a  readership  of  "stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  [are]  .  .  .  not  specialists  in  sixteenth-century  literature"  (Preface). 
Perhaps  the  series  publisher  insisted  on  this  detail;  if  so,  the  insistence  was  a  mistake.  More- 
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over,  the  plot  summaries  are  of  course  accompanied  by  running  critical  commentary;  and 
the  combined  mass  of  plot  detail  and  commentary  both  confuses  the  reader  and  on  occasion 
seems  to  cause  even  Houppert  to  lose  his  way.  On  p.  101,  for  example,  Houppert  explains 
part  of  a  scene  in  Endimion  by  using  the  very  kind  of  topical-allusion  criticism  he  has  com- 
mented on  unfavourably  only  six  pages  earlier;  and  on  pp.  135-6  he  writes  oi  Mother  Bombie 
as  showing  the  triumph  of  life  over  chance— then  outlines  the  purely  "fortunate"  events 
that  lead  to  the  play's  happy  ending.  Some  plot  matters,  too,  are  inevitably  left  unexplained 
(for  example,  Endimion's  dream,  pp.  105-6).  It  is  also  unfortunate  that,  because  of  space 
problems,  interpretations  which  differ  from  Houppert's  are  sometimes  entirely  relegated 
to  the  footnotes  (as  with  Loves  Metamorphosis),  while  Houppert's  own  views  are  often 
stated  as  facts.  Less  plot  summary  would  have  allowed  more  space  for  different  critical 
opinions. 

Although  Houppert  brings  much  that  is  his  own,  and  that  is  valuable,  to  this  volume, 
he  seems  at  times  too  willing  to  accept  previous  critical  judgments  as  to  the  flaws  in  Lyly's 
work.  I  also  find  it  unfortunate  that  a  book  dealing  with  Lyly's  plays  should  contain  so 
little  about  Lyly's  theatre— and  that  "the  dramatic"  is  apparently  equated  by  Houppert 
(p.  97)  with  changes  in  situations  or  in  characters.  Hence  perhaps  Houppert's  strange  view 
that  Woman  in  the  Moon  may  be  Lyly's  best  comedy  (p.  128),  and  his  failure  to  see  (p.  136) 
that  the  comic  multiplications  oî  Mother  Bombie  are  an  essential  part  of  the  play's  dramatic 
humour.  Houppert's  decision  not  to  include  discussions  of  possible  political  allegory  in  the 
plays  also  seriously  affects  his  critical  judgments  on  plays  such  as  Endimion  and  Midas. 

A  short  review  is  no  place  for  complex  argument  against  a  scholar's  literary  interpreta- 
tions; but  I  must  enter  a  protest  against  some  of  Houppert's  views:  for  example,  that  in 
Lyly's  case,  stylistically,  "quantity  determines  quality"  (p.  16);  that  Lyly's  chief  theme  is 
(that  old  chestnut)  "the  distinction  between  appearance  and  reality"  (p.  17);  that  a  novel 
isp^r  se  superior  to  a  moral  treatise  (p.  41);  that  Lyly's  comedies  do  not  deal  significantly 
with  the  effects  of  lust  (p.  53);  that  Lyly's  comedy  of  love  and  sex  does  not  have  much  in 
common  with  Restoration  comedy  of  manners  (p.  147);  that  chance  in  earthly  happenings 
"destroys  the  possibility  of  perception"  (p.  94);  and  that  Lyly  had  no  thematic  purpose  in 
combining  in  Midas  two  stories  of  Midas'  folly  rather  than  using  just  one  (p.  1 14). 

Houppert's  writing  is  sometimes  sloppy  (for  example:  "Compared  to  William  Shakespeare 
or  Edmund  Spenser,  Lyly's  literary  output  was  slight"— p.  14;  "How  .  .  .  can  a  girl  disguised 
as  a  boy  learn  about  herself  when  she,  in  fact,  isn't?"— p.  85;  "the  mythological  and  the 
pastoral  gave  way  to  the  bourgeois  and  the  drawing  room"— p.  147).  Unnecessary  repetition 
and  verbal  awkwardnesses  occur  (see  pp.  17-18  on  Lyly's  style,  and  p.  65,  "serve  as  commen- 
tators about").  Houppert  also  talks  down  to  his  readers.  A  quoted  speech  already  described 
by  Houppert  (p.  32)  as  "mock-humble"  also  includes,  within  square  brackets  in  its  text, 
authorial  comments  pointing  out  the  ironies.  Stylistic  popularization  is  attempted,  in  phrases 
such  as  "in  true-blue  English  fashion"  (p.  22),  "the  'diamonds-are-a-girl's-best-friend'  tradi- 
tion" (p.  76),  "vive  la  différence!  "  (p.  97);  these  stick  out  oddly  from  the  discussion  of 
what  are  stylistically  some  of  the  most  formal  and  elegant  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  comedies. 

As  a  general  introductory  book  on  Lyly,  I  suppose  that  Houppert's  volume  will  be  useful; 
but  it  seems  unlikely  to  win  for  Lyly  any  new  enthusiasts.  It  covers  the  ground  (though  not 
the  historical  and  social  contexts  of  Lyly's  work);  it  provides  some  new  views;  but  there  is 
little  more  to  be  said  for  it.  Readers  may  wish  to  correct  the  reference  on  p.  96  to  Dipsas 
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and  Bagoa;  this  should  be  Dipsas  and  Geron.  And  why,  when  speculating  (p.  14)  on  Lyiy's 
reason  for  writing  no  more  plays  after  the  early  1590s,  does  Houppert  not  mention  the 
closing  down  of  the  boys'  companies  which  performed  Lyiy's  dramatic  work? 

ANNE  LANCASHIRE,  University  of  Toronto 


Thomas  O.  Sloan  and  Raymond  B.  Waddington,  eds.  The  Rhetoric  of  Renaissance  Poetry: 
From  Wyatt  to  Milton.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1974. 
Pp.  vi,  247.  $10. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Renaissance  Poetry  prints  ten  new  essays  that  the  editors  believe  mark  a 
stage  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  Renaissance  poems.  They  claim  that  their  subject  has 
undergone  "a  standard  evolutionary  process— first  primary  exploration,  then  consolidation 
and  refinement,  and  finally  reaction,  reform,  and  exploration  of  new  directions"  (p.  1).  Th' 
editors  also  claim  that  their  authors  "are  united  in  their  belief  that  the  understanding  of 
Renaissance  poetry  requires  painstaking  attention  to  intellectual  and  literary  traditions.  An 
they  are  equally  united  in  the  conviction  that  the  awareness  of  such  contexts  must  not  be 
permitted  to  substitute  for  critical  sensitivity  to  the  poems  per  se"  (p.  2).  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  authors  are  not  all  equally  successful  in  avoiding  that  substitution. 

Two  authors  who  do  not  avoid  it  are  Arthur  F.  Marotti  on  "Donne  and  'The  Extasie'" 
and  Michael  McCanles  on  "The  Rhetoric  of  the  Sublime  in  Crashaw's  Poetry."  Both  these 
papers  overwhelm  their  subjects  with  elaborate  theoretical  speculation.  Mr.  Marotti  argues 
that  Donne's  poem  celebrates  conjugal  love  and  publicizes  his  own  marriage  in  such  a  direct 
way  that  the  reader  is  involved  "in  the  poem's  emotional  dynamics"  (p.  158),  but  before 
Mr.  Marotti  does  this,  he  turns  his  attention  to  so  many  complicated  traditions  that  the 
critical  sensitivity  that  might  have  judged  Donne's  success,  here  only  assumes  it.  Likewise 
Mr.  McCanles  elaborates  so  sophisticated  a  theory  in  explanation  of  Crashaw's  poems  that 
the  poems  seem  very  small  and  insignificant  indeed  by  comparison  with  Mr.  McCanles's 
own  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  McCanles  makes  real  use  of  the  rhetorical  tradition.  Several  of  the 
other  essayists,  however,  use  little  more  than  the  word  "rhetoric"  itself.  Thomas  A.  Hannei] 
on  "The  Humanism  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,"  Michael  Murrin  on  "The  Rhetoric  of  Fairyland,! 
Anthony  La  Branche  on  "Samuel  Daniel:  A  Voice  of  Thoughtfulness,"  and  Stanley  E. 
Fish  on  "Catechizing  the  Reader:  Herbert's  Socratean  Rhetoric"  all  use  the  words  "rhetorit 
and  "rhetorical"  where  they  could  as  well  use  "poetic"  and  "poetical."  Mr.  Hannen  does 
briefly  discuss  the  importance  of  rhetoric  in  humanism,  but  he  fails  to  show  the  connection 
between  his  historical  remarks  and  his  analyses  of  poems,  and  Mr.  Fish  for  his  purposes 
gives  us  both  "pedagogical"  and  "catechistical"  as  better  synonyms  for  "rhetorical."  \ 

John  T.  Shawcross  in  "The  Poet  as  Orator:  One  Phase  of  His  Judicial  Pose"  clearly  puts 
to  real  use  something  from  rhetoric.  He  shows  that  some  poems  are  misread  as  deliberative 
when  they  really  practise  a  forensic  technique  he  calls  distributio-recapitulatio,  a  technique 
he  describes  in  the  traditional  terms  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  and  then  clearly  identifies  in 
Wyatt  and  Gascoigne.  But  Mr.  Shawcross  is  determined  to  disclose  a  tradition  and  argues 
for  the  presence  of  this  technique  in  some  poems  where  it  is  very  hard  to  see.  By  the  time  ^ 
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he  gets  to  Lovelace's  "Gratiana  Dancing  and  Singing"  his  attention  to  a  tradition  has  led 
to  ingenious  misreading.  In  Raymond  B.  Waddington's  essay  on  "Shakespeare's  Sonnet  15 
and  the  Art  of  Memory"  the  "reconstruction  of  the  relevant  historical  contexts"  (p.  97) 
has  quite  effectively  swamped  Shakespeare's  sentimental  little  poem.  Mr.  Waddington  thinks 
the  poem  praiseworthy  because  it  alludes  to  matters  discussable  in  scholarly  terms;  thus  an 
awareness  of  past,  present,  and  future  can  be  glorified  as  a  covert  allusion  to  the  Prudence 
tradition  deriving  from  Cicero.  Mr.  Waddington's  learning  may  be  interesting  for  its  own 
sake,  but  it  here  substitutes  for  critical  sensitivity. 

The  best  critical  essay  in  the  book  is  Leonard  Nathan's  on  "Gascoigne's  'LuUabie'  and 
Structures  in  the  Tudor  Lyric."  Mr.  Nathan  can  do  what  no  amount  of  attention  to  intel- 
lectual traditions  can  do  for  him,  that  is,  assess  the  quality  of  one  poet's  adaptation  of  a 
tradition.  He  shows  how  Gascoigne's  "Lullabie"  represents  an  advance  on  the  medieval 
structural  principle  of  simple  enumeration  because  of  its  controlling  metaphor  and  its  psy- 
chological acuity  in  representing  the  experience  of  sexual  passion.  Then,  having  demon- 
strated Gascoigne's  "more  fluid  and  relational  way  of  seeing  things"  (p.  71),  Mr.  Nathan 
can  assess  Gascoigne's  importance  for  the  great  poets  who  follow  him.  His  essay  brings 
before  us  in  its  particularity  a  wonderful  but  neglected  poem  and  shows  its  place  in  a  great 
poetical  tradition.  Though  the  word  "rhetoric"  does  not  (to  my  notice)  appear  in  this  essay, 
Mr.  Nathan  doubtless  understands  the  rhetorical  matters  as  well  as  the  other  essayists,  but 
he  has  better  absorbed  that  information  into  his  sensibility  where  it  alerts  him  to  the  work- 
ings of  individual  poems. 

The  other  valuable  essay,  "The  Crossing  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  in  the  English  Renais- 
sance" by  Thomas  O.  Sloan,  is  an  extremely  interesting  study  in  intellectual  history  that 
anyone  concerned  with  rhetoric  and  poetry  will  want  to  read.  The  argument  is  that  there 
occurred  "two  radical  transformations"  in  English  rhetorical  theory:  first,  the  Ramists 
"made  the  orator's  creative  process  totally  unlike  the  poet's"  (p.  214),  and  second,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  slightly  later  crossed  in  devotional  theory  and  reestablished,  for  a  while,  a  com- 
mon ground  between  orators  and  poets.  Mr.  Sloan  pursues  this  argument  through  some 
fascinating  discussions  of  the  Ramists'  separation  of  thought  from  language  and  of  the 
problematical  use  of  the  passions  in  persuasive  discourse.  One  important  ramification  of 
Mr.  Sloan's  argument  is  that  the  poets  were  far  more  intelligent  than  the  rhetoricians. 
The  conclusion  to  draw  from  this,  a  conclusion  that  reflects  interestingly  on  the  methods 
of  several  of  the  other  contributors  to  this  book,  is  that  we  should  be  wary  of  thinking  we 
can  reach  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  poets  merely  by  considering  them  against  the 
background  of  their  far  less  intelligent  contemporaries  and  ancestors. 

C.  Q.  DRUMMOND,  University  of  Alberta 


Isidore  Silver.  The  Intellectual  Evolution  of  Ronsard.  Vol.  II.  Ronsard's  General  Theory  of 
Poetry.  St.  Louis:  Washington  University  Press,  1973.  Pp.  478.  $18. 

Professor  Isidore  Silver  has  added  another  entry  to  his  impressive  list  of  works  on  Ronsard. 
This  second  volume^  of  The  Intellectual  Evolution  of  Ronsard  will  be  a  most  useful  addi- 

The  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1969,  was  entitled:  The  Formative  Influences.  A  third  volume  on 
Ronsard's  thou^t,  and  a  fourth  on  his  views  of  society  and  man  are  planned. 
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tion  to  the  library  of  all  those  who  are  interested— researchers,  teachers,  students— in  the 
Prince  of  Poets.  It  will  also  serve  as  an  essential  working  tool  for  any  student  of  poetry  in 
general  and  the  poetry  of  the  Renaissance  in  particular.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa 
that  Silver's  latest  effort  will  rank  in  importance  alongside  some  of  the  most  respected 
works  on  the  poetry  of  the  French  Renaissance,  such  as  H.  Chamard's  Histoire  de  la  Pléicu 
and  H.  Weber's  La  Création  poétique  au  XVI^  siècle  en  France. 

In  his  endeavour  to  analyse  the  poet's  theories  and  place  them  in  their  proper  context, 
Silver  presents  a  broad  and  comprehensive  panorama  of  the  various  influences  which  shape 
Ronsard's  thinking  on  this  matter.  This  panorama  also  affords  us  a  clear  view  of  the  poetic 
theories  of  a  great  number  of  his  contemporaries.  The  critic's  vast  knowledge,  allied  to  a  | 
keen  intelligence  and  a  deep  sense  of  intellectual  integrity,  contribute  to  make  this  work  7t\ 
most  authoritative  and  exhaustive  study  on  the  subject.  One  may  add  here  that  only  a 
scholar  with  Silver's  erudition  could  have  achieved  success  in  such  a  task,  for  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  Ronsard's  thoughts  as  they  appeared  in  his  writings.  In  order  to 
show  the  poet's  originality  and  real  contribution  to  French  poetry,  it  was  essential  to  trace 
his  theories  back  to  the  Antiquity  whose  influence  on  the  sixteenth  century  hardly  needs 
to  be  mentioned  here;  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  also  imperative  to  show  their  relationshij, 
to  the  ideas  of  other  authors  and  poets,  especially  those  poets  who  were  members  of  the 
Pléiade.  Silver  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  succeeded  in  integrating  all  the  aspects  of 
this  complex  topic  into  a  coherent  whole  which  will  be  useful  to  the  Ronsard  and  Renais- 
sance scholar  as  well  as  to  the  more  profane  reader. 

Having  said  this,  the  reader  may  well  wonder  as  to  the  nature  of  Ronsard's  poetic  ideals 
Even  though  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review  to  offer  an  elaborate  and  detailec 
discussion  on  this  subject  here,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  made. 

Ronsard  became  obsessed  very  early  in  his  career— we  know  of  no  other  French  poet 
who  has  shown  such  a  profound  and  demonstrable  interest  in  this  matter— with  poetic 
theory  and  its  practical  applications.  A  keen  and  ardent  student  of  the  Ancients,  especially) 
the  Greeks,  he  sought  to  become  their  peer  by  adopting  and  adapting  their  ideas.  In  so 
doing,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  the  creation  of  modern  French  poetry.  Ronsard's  patbl 
was  not  an  easy  one,  however.  He  had  to  grapple  with  problems  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
imitation,  spontaneous  creation  versus  a  more  controlled  and  difficult  creation,  the  role     j 
played  by  inspiration  and  technique  in  the  creative  process,  the  difficulty  of  writing  in  a 
language  whose  lexical  "poverty"  he  deplored,  and  many  other  obstacles  (e.g.,  the  use  of 
archaisms,  regional  words,  etc.).  To  be  sure,  his  quest  for  the  right  answers  did  not  always 
follow  faultless  logic.  But  he  never  wavered  in  his  purpose.  Indeed,  what  emerges  strikingly] 
clear  in  Silver's  presentation  is  the  image  of  the  eternal  artist  who  scorns  facile  victories 
and  who  stubbornly  pursues— Ronsard  revised  his  complete  works  seven  times!  —his  search 
for  perfection:  "His  conscience  as  a  writer  and  a  person  having  a  certain  vision  of  the  hu-  , 
man  condition  in  its  infinite  variety  gave  him  no  rest  until  he  had  brought  the  meaning, 
imagery,  and  music  in  which  that  vision  sought  expression  into  the  harmonious  resolutio 
of  definitive  form  which  alone  could  bring  him  intellectual  and  aesthetic  repose"  (pp.  22 
230).  Upon  reading  Silver's  study,  one  is  able  to  understand  why  an  author  whose  arroga 
is  sometimes  annoying  has  succeeded  in  attracting  so  many  faithful  and  loyal  readers.  Und» 
neath  the  bravado,  the  lack  of  humility,  the  boastfulness,  his  admirers  have  discovered  the 
prototype  of  the  artist  or  man  whose  endless  search  for  truth  can  be  respected  by  all.  Silvei 
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will  create  a  few  more  believers  with  his  latest  effort.  This,  in  my  opinion,  when  achieved 
in  an  honest  intellectual  fashion,  is  a  critic's  greatest  achievement. 

FELIX  R.  ATANCE,  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Raymond  B.  Waddington.  The  Mind's  Empire:  Myth  and  Form  in  George  Chapman's 
Narrative  Poems.  Baltimore  and  London:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1974.  Pp.  xii, 
221.  $12. 

This  book  increases  our  understanding  of  Chapman's  art.  One  wishes,  though,  that  some 
substantial  difficulties  had  been  resolved.  Professor  Waddington  begins  by  deploring  "the 
preoccupation  with  style"  which  has  "so  drastically  narrowed  our  perception  of  [Chapman's] 
poetry"  (p.  2).  He  attacks  this  "pernicious  consequence  of  the  Eliot-Donne-metaphysical 
syndrome,"  and  proposes  to  study  the  "large  organizational  principles,  such  as  mode,  genre, 
structure,"  which  have  been  neglected  by  the  "microscopy  of  style  analysis"  (p.  13).  Wad- 
dington is  true  to  his  purpose  to  study  primarily  matters  other  than  style,  and  that  perhaps 
is  as  well.  The  reader  must  be  inured  to  such  Chapmanesque  phrases  as  "interpretative 
vectors,"  "conjoined  in  the  taxonomy  of  Pythagorean  symbolism,"  "anatomical  micro- 
cosmism."  Technical  terms  such  as  "mode,"  "typology,"  and  "symbol"  are  not  clearly 
defined.  Even  Chapman's  protean  "form"  escapes  consistent  use.  Like  its  subject,  this  is 
a  difficult  book  to  read.  Waddington  does  not  ignore  style  altogether,  but  he  has  not  worked 
out  the  relationship  of  style  to  meaning.  Several  passages  treat  style  and  verse  form,  but 
such  analysis  is  not  sustained  and  consistent. 

Chapter  One  reviews  the  argument  that  Chapman's  obscurity  and  poetic  attitude  derive 
from  Neoplatonic  theory.  Waddington  distinguishes  Chapman  from  Donne  according  to 
their  differing  intentions;  Chapman's  manner  is  essentially  "allegorical,"  Donne's  is  closer 
to  "oratory"  (in  terms  from  Michael  Murrin's  Veil  of  Allegory),  but  these  characteristics 
are  not  systematically  applied  to  style  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  (Neither  style  nor  verse  form 
is  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  Hero  and  Leander.)  The  neglect  of  this  subject  raises  doubts 
about  critical  judgments  on  the  poems  as  wholes.  Indeed,  Waddington's  critical  judgments, 
or  asides,  seem  particularly  uncertain.  The  reference  to  Milton's  "habitual  distrust  of  science" 
(p.  123)  is  puzzling,  especially  when  K.  Svendsen  is  cited  elsewhere.  To  say  that  Donne's 
"The  Good-Morrow"  is  a  poem  of  fleshly  seduction  (p.  205)  is  absurdly  reductive,  and  that 
Chapman's  practice  leads  to  "wholeness  and  harmony"  (p.  195)  is  belied  by  the  book  itself. 

Waddington's  study  of  the  "large  organizational  principles"  in  Chapman's  poetry  is  not 
fundamentally  new  in  its  methods  or  conclusions.  What  is  new  is  the  mass  of  interpretative 
material  brought  to  bear  on  the  poems  and  the  extent  to  which  thematic  and  allegorical 
complexes  are  explored.  Many  of  Waddington's  specific  arguments  for  fullness  and  coher- 
ence in  Chapman's  allegorical  meanings  are  new  and  convincing;  but  these  arguments  lead 
to  larger  assertions  about  Chapman's  artistic  success  that  remain  doubtful. 

Waddington's  method  is  to  define  the  genres  Chapman  practises  and  to  explicate  the 
meanings  of  his  myths  and  allegories.  Thus  Waddington  seeks  to  assess  the  appropriateness 
of  "form"  as  genre  to  "form"  as  mythological  narrative  and  "form"  as  inner  or  philosophi- 
cal meaning  of  the  narrative.  The  explications,  with  support  by  modern  scholarship,  follow 
classical  and  Renaissance  theorists  of  allegory. 
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Chapter  Two,  on  mythic  form  in  Bussy  D'Ambois,  demonstrates  the  combination  of 
allusions  to  Hercules  and  Prometheus  to  present  a  coherent  ideal  meaning  of  discordia  con- 
curs beyond  the  dramatic  action.  Chapter  Three,  on  The  Shadow  of  Night,  explains  the 
assumptions  implicit  in  Orphic  hymns  and  argues  for  the  consistency  of  philosophic,  poli- 
tical, and  poetic  meanings  in  the  allegory.  Detailed  explication  of  the  political  theme  is  the 
most  original  contribution  of  this  chapter  and  one  of  Waddington's  most  convincing  argu- 
ments for  overall  coherence  of  meaning,  though  readers  will  question  details. 

Chapter  Four,  on  Ovids  Banquet  of  Sence,  is  most  fresh  in  applying  "conventions  of 
perspective  and  illusionistic  representation"  to  the  theme  of  the  poem.  Waddington  also 
tries  to  show  the  necessity  of  "optical  theory,"  "alchemical  symbolism  and  Hermetic  doc- 
trine," "solar  myth  and  lore,"  and  "philosophical  consideration  of  the  senses"  (p.  141). 
All  of  this,  and  more,  is  ingeniously  applied,  but  the  reader  may  doubt  that  a  unified  poem 
results.  Chapter  Five  builds  on  D.  J.  Gordon's  interpretation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  though 
here  especially  one  could  wish  for  a  fuller  account  of  Gordon's  argument  (English  Miscellany 
5  [1954] ,  41-94).  Waddington  goes  beyond  Gordon  in  exploring  number  symbolism  and  its 
themes  (five  means  marriage  and  justice);  but  the  general  interpretation  of  the  poem  and  its 
tragic  effect  is  similar  to  Gordon's  (p.  171).  Here  Waddington's  discovery  and  analysis  of 
Chapman's  apparent  adaptation  of  a  specific  Ovidian  myth  (Ceyx  and  Alcyone)  are  a  strikin 
and  persuasive  revelation  of  Chapman's  techniques  with  myths  (pp.  178-180).  The  final 
chapter  examines  briefly  the  admitted  failures  in  elegiac  poetry  and  the  "splendid  recovery' 
oi  Andromeda  Liberata;  again,  there  are  fresh  observations  on  the  meaning  and  adaptation 
of  allegory. 

This  book,  then,  increases  our  understanding  of  Chapman's  allegories  and  brings  togethei 
much  useful  information;  but  for  balanced  critical  treatment  of  the  poems  (and  for  help  in 
understanding  this  book)  one  must  still  go  to  Millar  MacLure,  Jean  Jacquot,  and  the  journal 

LINDSAY  A.  MANN,  Carleton  University 


A.  Leigh  DeNeef.  "This  Poetick  Liturgie":  Robert  Merrick's  Ceremonial  Mode.  Durham, 
North  Carolina:  Duke  University  Press,  1974.  Pp.  x,  200.  $7.50.  | 

DeNeef  generously  acknowledges  that  his  book  takes  its  departure  from  the  work  of  other  ' 
critics  of  Herrick's  Hesperides.  In  particular,  he  is  indebted  to  Thomas  Whitaker  and  Robert 
Deming,  who  drew  attention  to  the  place  of  ceremony  in  Herrick's  poetry,  and  to  Roger 
RoUin,  John  Kimmey  and  Floris  Delattre,  who  defined  specific  Herrick  personae.  Thus, 
though  his  book  does  not  offer  a  radically  new  approach,  it  does  provide  a  theoretical  arti- 
culation of  the  ceremonial  mode,  a  definition  of  its  specific  properties,  and  a  demonstratioi 
of  its  pervasiveness  in  the  Hesperides.  ^ 

DeNeef  contends  that  despite  the  variety  in  theme,  form  and  subject  in  the  Hesperides,  I 
the  poems  generally  participate  in  the  ceremonial  mode,  a  mode  of  viewing  reality  which    j 
celebrates  integrated  and  completed  experience.  He  calls  the  ceremonial  mode  a  "closed     ; 
form"  to  distinguish  it  from  other  ways  of  viewing  reality— the  dialectical,  the  ironic,  the 
satiric,  the  naturalistic,  or  the  allegorical.  In  subject,  form,  tone  and  audience  response, 
most  of  the  poems  reflect  Herrick's  consistent  concern  to  isolate  and  transform  specific 
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instants  of  human  experience  "into  significant  and  static  celebratory  rites  in  which  both 
poet  and  reader  participate"  (p.  4). 

To  demonstrate  the  omnipresence  of  the  ceremonial  mode,  DeNeef  isolates  four  major 
personae  in  the  Hesperides— the  pastoral,  the  courtly,  the  realistic  and  the  artistic— and  in 
a  chapter  on  each  illustrates  something  of  the  range  and  variety  of  the  various  voices.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  pastoral  singer,  for  instance,  DeNeef  argues  that  the  persona  appears  in 
at  least  three  guises— the  conventional  bucolic  singer,  the  domestic  singer,  and  the  artistic- 
pastoral  singer.  Under  each  category  poems  are  surveyed  that  represent  these  various  guises, 
and  signal  poems  such  as  "A  Country  life"  and  "Corinna's  going  a  Maying"  receive  more 
extended  explication.  In  each  chapter,  discussion  of  the  artistic  singer  is  brief,  with  more 
extended  analysis  reserved  to  the  last  chapter. 

DeNeef's  penchant  for  categorization  leaves  him  vulnerable  to  arguments  about  the 
validity  of  placing  certain  poems  in  certain  categories,  but  he  anticipates  the  criticism  by 
stating  that  his  categories  are  matters  of  convenience  rather  than  hard  and  fast  distinctions. 
The  difficulty  in  finding  order  in  a  volume  that  seems  to  "delight  in  disorder"  is  a  formid- 
able one,  and  one  can  appreciate  DeNeef's  problem  in  trying  to  define  the  nature  of  order 
in  Herrick's  poetic  universe. 

Like  others  before  him,  DeNeef  is  somewhat  baffled  by  Herrick's  crude  and  coarse  epi- 
grams. No  one  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for  their  place  in  the  volume,  and  DeNeef's 
claim  that  they  are  a  species  of  the  ceremonial  mode  is  not  too  convincing.  One  feels  that 
in  the  chapter  on  "The  Realistic  Ceremonial"  the  poems  are  squeezed  to  fit  a  thesis.  In 
order  to  claim  that  the  epigrams  are  ceremonial  poems,  DeNeef  disputes  Kimmey's  argu- 
ment that  they  are  satiric  exposés  of  human  foibles.  But  he  finds  himself  in  an  inconsistency. 
He  first  argues  that  the  persona  of  the  vulgar  epigrams  is  defined  by  a  clear  detachment 
from  and  superiority  to  his  subject,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  irony  in  its  treatment  (p.  1 14), 
but  soon  after  he  contends  that  the  persona  gives  in  to  and  actually  delights  in  the  grotesque 
(p.  115).  DeNeef  thus  implies  that  the  vulgar  epigrams  are  satiric,  and  then  says  they  are 
not.  He  never  entirely  escapes  from  this  inconsistency,  but  seems  on  safer  ground  when  he 
agrees  with  Delattre  that  Herrick's  purpose  in  the  vulgar  epigrams  is  deliberately  to  oppose 
the  idyllic  portraits  of  life  which  he  draws  in  the  pastorals. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  DeNeef's  demonstration  of  the  pervasiveness 
of  Herrick's  sense  of  transience  and  mutability.  Readers  of  seventeenth-century  literature 
have  been  made  well  aware  by  Miner  and  others  of  the  century's  preoccupation  with  time 
and  death.  And  even  the  most  casual  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  brooding 
presence  in  Hesperides.  DeNeef  emphasizes  that  each  of  the  personae  has  to  face  the  un- 
alterable and  insistent  fact  of  mortality.  Despite  the  strategies  employed  to  ignore  the  fact 
of  time,  ultimately  each  persona  has  to  admit  its  potency.  In  fact,  argues  DeNeef,  the  use 
of  each  kind  of  persona  may  be  Herrick's  attempt  to  experiment  with  different  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  human  transience.  In  his  last  chapter,  DeNeef  asserts  that  the  poems 
stemming  from  the  artistic  persona  are  the  poetic  and  thematic  culmination  of  Hesperides. 
All  are  concerned  with  mutability,  and  in  them  the  inevitability  of  death  is  confronted 
directly  and  made  the  basis  of  a  new  approach  to  reality. 

Some  of  DeNeef's  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  insights  are  found  in  this  chapter.  He 
argues  quite  convincingly  that  for  Herrick  the  only  way  to  escape  time  and  mutability  was 
through  the  construction  of  a  lasting  memorial,  the  volume  itself.  Herrick's  epigraph  says, 
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"Song  alone  escapes  the  greedy  funeral  pyre,"  and  DeNeef  suggests  that  Hesperides  can  be 
seen  as  the  working  out,  in  various  ceremonial  forms,  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  or  this 
promise  (p.  182). 

DeNeef 's  book  will  certainly  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  growing  volume  of  stimula- 
ting and  appreciative  Herrick  criticism  that  has  already  done  much  to  elevate  the  poet's 
reputation  far  beyond  anything  he  enjoyed  in  the  past  and  has  assured  him  the  immortality 
which  his  volume  was  designed  to  provide.  Not  only  has  DeNeef  provided  a  synthesis  of 
previous  criticism,  but  he  has  persuasively  demonstrated  Herrick's  continuous  concern  for 
the  purpose  and  value  of  ceremonies.  Miner  has  taught  readers  how  important  ceremonial 
is  in  Cavalier  poetry,  and  DeNeef  provides  extended  analysis  of  the  especial  truth  of  this 
statement  in  the  case  of  Herrick. 

ROMAN  R.  DUBINSKI,  University  of  Waterloo 


Patrick  Grant.  The  Transformation  of  Sin.  Montreal  and  London:  McGill-Queen's  Universit 
Press,  1974.  Pp.  xiii,  240.  $11. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  ways  of  studying  the  work  of  great  writers  is  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  various  traditions  and  bodies  of  thought  and  belief  have  been  absorbed 
into  their  work.  The  process  thus  scrutinized  is  one  of  the  most  complex  in  which  human 
beings  take  part,  since  the  aesthetic,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  chemistry  involved  is  at  all 
points  subject  to  the  individual  artist's  particular  pattern  of  stresses,  and  to  the  personal, 
inner  temperatures  available  for  purposes  of  fusion. 

In  the  case  of  religious  verse,  one  asks  who  the  believer  is  and  what  the  coloration  of 
the  belief  may  be;  one  asks  the  relationship  of  the  tensions  within  the  process  of  search,     j 
adoration,  or  inquiry  to  similar  or  differing  processes  in  others;  especially,  perhaps,  one 
asks  for  the  revelation  of  the  writer  as  an  individual  creative  force  coming  to  terms  with 
the  factors,  both  implicit  and  explicit,  at  the  center  of  the  concept  of  finite  mortal  being 
confronting,  in  whatever  mode  of  obeisance,  infinite  power.  Religious  poets,  that  is,  come 
most  sharply  into  focus  when  their  experiences  of  both  inner  and  outer  spiritual  space  are 
most  clearly  indicated. 

In  The  Transformation  of  Sin,  Patrick  Grant  places  major  emphasis  on  the  verse  of 
Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  and  Traherne.  Since  Grant  is  a  learned  and  careful  critic,  the 
appropriate  questions  do  come  forth,  along  with  possible  answers.  If  both  the  questions 
and  some  of  the  answers  seem  a  bit  strained  now  and  then,  the  work  is  nevertheless  a  signi- 
ficantly rewarding  one. 

These  rewards  have  partly  to  do,  naturally  enough,  with  the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  period  itself,  for  it  is  probable  that  there  has  never  been  a  more  energetic  explosion 
religious  poetic  impulse  than  that  characterizing  the  era  of  the  British  metaphysicals.  Grai^ 
feels  that  the  difficulties  in  seeing  common  denominators  underlying  the  styles  of  the  scho 
are  to  be  cleared  up  somewhat  by  viewing  the  poets  in  the  framework  of  what  he  terms  ' 
"guilt  culture"  and  "enlightenment";  or,  to  simplify  his  argument,  hopefully  without  vio-i 
lence,  the  casting  aside  of  Augustinian  emphasis  on  original  sin  and  human  depravity  in 
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favor  of  justification  through  faith,  with  an  accompanying  focus  on  the  human  being  as 
individual. 

In  the  course  of  presenting  this  argument,  Grant  offers  a  perceptive  account  of  a  wide 
range  of  writers  and  movements  on  the  Continent  that  may  be  said  to  have  links  to  the  four 
poets  in  their  religious  development  and  poetic  structuring.  His  learning  is  formidable,  and 
offers,  it  seems  to  me,  the  firmest  possible  indication  that  the  poets  are  part  of  a  deep  and 
broad  series  of  developments  in  thinking  about  God  and  humanity.  From  Augustine  to 
Henry  More,  from  medieval  vision  to  a  hammering  at  the  door  of  the  Enlightenment  (the 
capital  is  mine,  here,  as  is  the  implied  interpretation),  we  are  carried  through  a  varied,  some- 
times heroic,  always  compelling  company,  as  the  four  writers  are  seen  to  belong  now  with 
one  party,  now  with  another.  We  may,  in  fact,  become  rather  dizzied  by  the  many,  many 
personal  introductions  to  various  individuals;  for  in  meeting  them,  and  in  attempting  to 
understand  their  relationship  to  the  poet  or  poets  under  consideration,  we  may  tend  to  lose 
track  of  the  conversation,  the  intent  of  the  remark,  the  direction  of  Grant's  demonstration 
of  relationship. 

Grant  detects  poetic  expression  responding  to  the  intricacies  of  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical viewpoints  as  they  come  to  the  poet  from  others,  and  his  presentation  of  this  material 
is,  I  think,  the  finest  aspect  of  his  book.  What  results,  very  frequently,  is  both  profound 
and  graceful,  as  when  Herbert's  music  or  Donne's  use  of  the  first-person  pronoun  (to  men- 
tion but  two  examples  from  a  rich  store)  is  seen  as  rooted  in  the  religious  heritage  and 
acceptance  of  the  two  men.  We  find  ourselves  responding  well  to  the  symmetry  of  tradition 
as  Grant  offers  it  to  us:  it  is  always,  I  think,  a  happy  experience  to  be  given  a  new  sense  of 
direction  or  relationship  in  writing  long  loved. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  book  does  have  some  sense  of  strain  in  the  presentation  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Fairly  often,  I  think,  the  dazzling  display  of  learning  with  respect  to  the 
poets'  antecedents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sensitivity  to  the  verse  as  poetic  process  on 
the  other,  remain  two  separated  phenomena.  We  often  lack  a  sense  of  inevitability,  or  at 
least  of  reasonable  sureness  concerning  cause  and  effect— or,  to  be  fairer  to  Grant's  claims, 
concerning  religious  tradition  and  poetic  response.  And  when  this  sense  is  missing,  we  may 
feel  that  we  have  worked  on  fairly  demanding  intellectual  and  spiritual  materials,  and  have 
then  been  suddenly  cast  adrift.  We  see  the  lines  of  verse  that  Grant  quotes,  but  we  do  not, 
at  times,  really  feel  that  the  case  for  influence  or  cause  or  specific  spiritual  ambience  has 
been  sufficiently  made.  But  when  this  strain  is  not  present  (and  that  is  most  of  the  time). 
The  Transformation  of  Sin  is  joyous,  enriching  going  indeed. 

FRANKLIN  R.  BARUCH,  Assumption  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Hugh  M.  Richmond.  The  Christian  Revolutionary-.  John  Milton.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles, 
London:  University  of  California  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xi,  204.  $8. 

The  last  few  decades  have  provided  a  rich  and  varied  abundance  of  scholarly  discussions 
of  Milton's  work.  In  spite  of  the  ever-widening  chasm  that  separates  us  culturally,  theo- 
logically, politically,  psychologically  from  Milton,  his  work  continues  to  fascinate,  perplex, 
and  inspire  us.  And  the  reactions  of  modern  scholarly  readers  are  almost  always  themselves 
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interesting  because  their  subject  is  so  multifaceted  and  vast.  Each  in  his  turn  provides  the 
"definitive"  exposition  of  Milton's  greatness  or  of  Milton's  failure  in  confident  and  persua- 
sive terms,  mining  the  Milton  canon  for  the  ore  that  reveals  the  richness  or  paucity  of  the 
vein.  Richmond's  book  is  no  exception. 

Richmond  feels  that  in  this  century  "we  have  at  last  begun  to  lose  the  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  Milton's  verse  accurately  and  sympathetically"  and  his  book  sets  out  to  restore 
"some  of  that  responsiveness  and  the  political  effectiveness  of  which  it  is  the  essential  cor- 
relative." The  thesis  postulates  a  Milton  who  is  the  "heir  to  the  two  great  contradictory 
yet  complementary  traditions  of  European  thought  ....  he  was  a  disciple  of  deliberate 
reason  .  .  .  derived  in  part  from  Greek  sources  like  Aristotle  and  the  Platonic  Academy, 
and  ...  a  professed  Christian  in  the  selective  tradition  of  intuitive  Protestantism"  (p.  21). 
Milton's  confidence  in  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  and  his  lofty  idealism  produced  his 
early  poems  and  the  prose  work,  where  he  expresses  "his  Platonically  optimistic  view  of 
human  capacity"  (p.  30).  Milton's  dependence  upon  reason  and  idealism  inhibited  his 
artistic  growth,  but  with  the  collapse  of  the  Commonwealth,  Milton's  idealism  was  finally 
shattered  and  he  had  perforce  to  come  to  grips  with  utter  failure.  It  is  that  process  of  con- 
quest that  inspirits  the  three  great  works  of  Milton's  maturity. 

Richmond  believes  that  "context  defines  content"  and  in  developing  his  thesis  he  dis- 
cusses Milton's  works  mainly  chronologically  and  contextually,  in  terms  of  Milton's  intel- 
lectual, domestic  and  political  environment.  Chapter  3  on  "Orthodox  Verse"  deals  with 
some  of  the  minor  poetry,  including  "Comus"  and  "Lycidas."  This  chapter  offers  some 
strange  as  well  as  perceptive  comments.  The  castigation  of  false  priests  and  Catholic  spoil- 
ers of  good  Christians,  for  example,  is  taken  to  be  an  attack  on  "Laud's  visible  church" 
(p.  79),  on  "Laudian  Anglicanism"  (p.  41),  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to  suggei 
that  "Anglican  Priest"  and  "false  priest"  are  synonymous  terms.  The  principal  strength  off 
the  chapter  lies  in  its  sensible  and  sensitive  discussion  of  "Comus."  The  contextual  treatmn 
here  effectively  elucidates  and  illuminates  the  text  of  the  masque,  which  is  concerned  to 
show  that  "mere  rectitude  can  only  arrive  at  a  stalemate  with  vice"  (p.  72),  a  process  to 
which,  it  is  vigorously  and  persuasively  argued,  Sabrina  makes  a  major  contribution. 

Chapter  4,  "The  Dream  of  Reason,"  discusses  Milton's  prose  to  emphasize  Milton's  idej 
ism  and  impracticality,  the  abstract  quality  of  his  reason  and  his  inability  to  recognize  the 
true  nature  of  man  and  the  significance  of  historical  fact.  Before  the  chapter  ends,  howeve 
Richmond  attacks  Milton  for  sounding  like  "a  misanthropic  extremist"  in  his  analysis  of 
his  countrymen's  failings.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  view,  implicit  in  this  chapter,  tha 
Milton  should  not  have  written  his  revolutionary  prose  because  he  should  have  realized  it 
was  bound  to  fail  in  its  intention.  Given  such  a  premise,  mankind  would  attempt  very  littl 
and  accomplish  even  less. 

In  Chapter  5  the  fall  of  Milton  into  pamphleteering  is  after  all  seen  as  fortunate  becaus 
"only  its  cataclysmic  failure  could  have  served  as  a  prelude  for  a  truly  epic  vision,  to  whic 
mere  youthful  ambition  cannot  aspire  without  risk  of  ridicule"  (p.  123).  Milton's  experiei 
has  finally  freed  him  from  the  inhibiting  bonds  of  idealism  and  pure  reason;  he  now  sets 
out  to  teach  men  how  to  reconcile  themselves  to  inevitable  failure.  The  chapter,  however, 
is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment;  it  is  perhaps  too  brief  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  inter 
tion.  It  begins  by  marrying  Milton's  poetry  to  the  jargon  of  psychiatry  and  the  results  are 
clear  and  obvious  grounds  for  annulment  (consummation  is  never  effected).  There  are  fre 
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quent  extravagant  statements  like  "most  moderns  have  lost  the  capacity  to  read  anything 
in  another  sense  than  literal"  (p.  131).  The  later  discussion,  however,  concerned  with  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  significance  of  Love  and  the  educative  function  of  suffering,  is  excellent, 
although  the  view  that  Man's  failure  is  inevitable  brings  the  whole  theodical  structure  of 
Paradise  Lost  into  serious  question. 

The  final  chapter,  "The  Christian  Revolutionary,"  deals  with  Paradise  Regained  and 
Samson  Agonistes.  It  is  useful  to  see  the  confrontations  between  Satan  and  Christ  as  "a 
dialogue  of  one"  occurring  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  as  Richmond  does,  but  this  idea  cannot 
cover  those  instances  where  Satan  appears  as  a  character  clearly  outside  the  mind  of  Christ: 
at  the  baptism  and  during  his  consultations  with  his  cohorts  in  the  middle  air.  From  that 
point  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  "into  himself  descended"  (II,  111),  his  experience  of  the 
Satanic  suggestions  is  undoubtedly  self -generated,  a  condition  which  prevails  until  Satan 
meets  him  "walking  on  a  Sunny  hill"  (IV,  447)  after  the  Night  of  Terror.  Although  Rich- 
mond ignores  the  problem  posed  by  Satan's  obvious  existence  as  a  being  outside  the  mind 
of  Christ,  his  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  great  central  "temptations"  is  illuminating 
and— although  he  makes  little  of  this  point— of  enormous  value  in  providing  dramatic  verve 
to  a  poem  frequently  said  to  be  lacking  in  vitality  and  suspense.  One  might  disagree  with 
Richmond's  assertion  that  the  lines  in  praise  of  Athens  (IV,  236-84)  constitute  "the  greatest 
passage  of  verse  that  Milton  ever  wrote"  (p.  169)  and  with  the  view  that  Jesus  when  he 
rejects  the  offer  imbedded  in  that  passage  is  rejecting  "systematic  thinking"  (p.  172).  In 
fact,  if  the  "dialogue  of  one"  reveals  anything  about  Christ  it  surely  reveals  his  capacity 
for  and  thorough  devotion  to  "systematic  thinking."  However,  Richmond  concludes,  the 
Christian  hero,  like  Christ,  when  given  choice,  will  choose  to  do  "nothing  significant"  (p. 
172).  This  seems  a  superficial  interpretation  of  Christ's  function  in  Paradise  Regained. 
Christ's  standing  and  waiting  is  surely  spiritual  activity  of  the  highest  order. 

Richmond  concludes  that  Christ  stands  and  waits  in  vain  and  never  receives  "any  sense 
of  God's  will  for  him"  (p.  175).  Clearly  the  heavenly  banquet  of  which  Christ  partakes 
(liking  well  enough  the  Giver)  harbours  no  symbolic  suggestions  for  Richmond.  For  him, 
"The  climax  of  Milton's  career  as  a  Christian  poet"  (p.  185)  occurs  when  Samson  recog- 
nizes "the  unsolicited  condescension  of  God's  will  to  lowly  human  awareness"  (p.  187). 

In  the  "Epilogue,"  the  final  works  are  said  to  reveal,  in  summary,  "Milton's  unique 
blend  of  a  tolerant  but  wholly  disillusioned  acceptance  of  human  fallibility  with  a  startling 
trust  in  an  ultimately  benevolent  providence  which  seems  likely  to  prove  most  valuable  to 
the  disoriented  modern  mind"  (p.  196). 

The  Christian  Revolutionary.-  John  Milton  is  a  provocative  book  which  will  appeal  to 
some  Miltonists  because  it  presents  a  view  of  Milton's  literary  career  and  contributions 
agreeable  to  their  own;  it  will  appeal  to  others  because  it  stimulates  reconsideration  of 
their  own  attitudes  and  forces  them  to  muster  their  defenses;  it  will  appeal  to  all  because 
it  drives  us  back  to  the  text  of  Milton's  work,  where  after  ail  the  full  value  of  Milton  eter- 
nally resides. 

J.  deBRUYN,  University  of  British  Columbia 
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Galbraith  Miller  Crump.  The  Mystical  Design  of  "Paradise  Lost.  "  Lewisburg:   Bucknell 
University  Press,  1975.  Pp.  194.  $10. 
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In  his  introduction,  Professor  Crump  explains  that  his  purpose  is  "to  demonstrate  the  per- 
vasiveness of  a  mystical,  that  is,  anagogical  level  of  meaning  in  Paradise  Lost,  embodied 
structurally  and  conceptually  in  the  form  of  the  circle,  vi'hich  represents  both  the  cyclical 
rhythms  of  man's  world  and  the  eternal,  immutable  perfection  of  the  Creator"  (p.  23). 
His  method  is  to  analyze  three  aspects  of  the  poem;  namely,  its  rhetorical  patterns,  its 
physical  structure,  and  its  temporal  design. 

Crump  begins  by  considering  in  the  first  chapter  certain  rhetorical  devices  which  help 
impart  a  cyclical  effect  to  both  the  thematic  and  stylistic  elements  of  the  poem.  These  are 
the  Latinate  syntax,  which  frequently  takes  on  antimetabolic  patterns;  proleptic  imagery;   i 
circularly  arranged  argument  within  certain  verse  paragraphs;  oxymoron;  and  the  "habit 
of  encircling  one  word  with  two  others  that  syntactically  depend  upon  it"  (p.  65).  Thus 
he  shows,  with  abundant  illustration,  how  "Milton  creates  a  style  that  physically  as  well 
as  intuitively  reflects  the  re-creative  powers,  the  renewal  that  symbolizes  the  divine  abun- 
dance of  creation"  (p.  67). 

In  the  second  chapter  Crump  examines  the  overall  physical  structure  of  Paradise  Lost. 
He  first  points  out  the  correspondences  and  interrelationships  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  poem,  with  occasional  glances  at  some  numerological  significances.  Then  he  discusses 
in  detail  a  selection  of  contrasting  and  parallel  episodes  which  are  arranged  antimetabolicall 
as  "narrative  events  in  the  first  half  of  the  poem  find  their  counterparts  in  the  second  half,  ' 
repeated  in  inverse  order"  (p.  95).  He  also  calls  attention  to  a  balance  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned with  respect  to  styles  or  genres  in  the  twelve  books,  embracing  heroic,  pastoral,        ! 
didactic,  satiric,  tragic,  and  the  higher  heroic  or  truly  epic  elements,  in  keeping  with  the 
Renaissance  theory  that  an  epic  should  "embody  multiple  styles  to  match  the  breadth  of 
its  vision"  (p.  89).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  chapter  fairly  reflects  the  close  and  perceptif' 
reading  that  Professor  Crump  has  brought  to  bear  on  Milton's  poem,  and  the  several  pages 
of  charts  make  the  various  correspondences  crystal  clear.  Yet  the  charts,  accompanied  by, 
say,  only  twenty  pages  of  concise  commentary,  might  easily  have  replaced  the  seventy-f oui ' 
pages  of  text,  which  are  made  up  largely  of  plot  synopsis  and  which  are,  by  Crump's  own 
admission,  a  repetition  of  much  of  what  has  already  been  discussed  by  other  scholars,  such 
as  John  T.  Shawcross  and  J.  R.  Watson.  And  while  mention  is  being  made  of  the  work  of 
other  scholars,  one  must  express  surprise  that  Crump  appears  not  to  have  come  across  the 
writings  of  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse.  Neither  his  illuminating  article  "Pattern  in  Paradise  Lost" 
(UTQ,  XXII  [195  3]  )  nor  its  alternative  version  with  supplement  in  The  Heavenly  Muse  is 
anywhere  referred  to. 

In  the  third  chapter  Crump  outlines  how  Milton  has  prevented  the  circular  structures 
from  becoming  obtrusive  by  drawing  a  number  of  linear  parallels  where  the  "repetitive 
emphasis  ...  is  strictly  chronological"  (p.  154),  by  including  a  temporal  design  in  which 
a  tension  between  sequential  and  dramatic  times  is  established,  and  by  infusing  into  the 
poem  a  sense  of  mythic  or  cosmic  time,  a  sort  of  atemporal  dimension  lying  behind  the 
temporal  scheme.  f 

The  book,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  grew  out  of  attempts  to  assist  students 
in  discerning  certain  structural  patterns  in  Paradise  Lost.  As  such  it  succeeds  admirably;  it 
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s  a  useful  guide  for  the  undergraduate  who  is  studying  the  poem  for  the  first  time.  The 
liscussion  is  well  written,  explanations  are  clearly  presented,  and  examples  copiously  re- 
»rded.  With  respect  to  one  important  matter,  however.  Crump  introduces  an  unnecessary 
lifficulty.  In  discussing  the  Exaltation  of  the  Son  in  Book  V  as  the  beginning  of  the  chrono- 
ogical  action,  Crump  sometimes  refers  to  it  as  the  "Elevation,"  which  is  all  right,  and 
ometimes  as  the  "Creation,"  which  is  not.  On  one  page  (164),  he  not  only  uses  both  terms, 
>ut  adds  to  the  confusion  by  quoting  a  passage  from  an  essay  by  Lawrence  Stapleton  where 
he  expression  "the  generation  of  the  Logos"  appears.  Crump  may  indeed  be  aware  of  the 
lifferences  between  "Exaltation,"  "Creation"  and  "generation,"  but  his  book  gives  no 
vidence  that  he  is.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  take  into  account  Maurice  Kelley's  rejection 
in  This  Great  Argument)  of  Denis  Saurat's  erroneous  interpretation  of  "begot"  in  V.603, 
r  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse's  similar  argument  in  The  Heavenly  Muse,  to  mention  only  two 
laces  where  the  Exaltation-Creation  matter  is  dealt  with. 

While  adding  nothing  to  Milton  scholarship,  The  Mystical  Design  of  "Paradise  Lost"  is 
onetheless  a  helpful  book  for  the  student  beginning  a  study  of  cenain  aspects  of  Milton's 
reat  epic. 

lENRY  D.  JANZEN,  University  of  Windsor 


•avid  G.  Hey.  An  English  Rural  Community:  Myddle  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Lei- 
ester  University  Press,  1974.  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey,  1974.  Pp.  260.  $17.50. 

•ne  of  the  few  seventeenth-century  English  communities  that  the  present-day  researcher 
as  an  opportunity  to  know  intimately  is  the  parish  of  Myddle  in  Shropshire.  About  the 
eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  its  inhabitants,  a  yeoman  called  Richard  Gough, 
Tote  a  history  of  the  parish  in  which  he  included  not  only  detailed  descriptions  of  the  ups 
nd  downs  of  the  local  families  but  biographies  and  character  sketches  of  many  of  their 
lembers.  What  Anthony  Wood  did  for  the  lives  of  so  many  Englishmen  of  national  impor- 
ince  in  his  time,  his  contemporary  Gough  did  for  the  obscure  countryfolk  of  Myddle. 
ough,  like  Wood,  had  a  pungent  style  and  an  eye  for  vivid  detail,  and  his  history  is  full 
[  pen  portraits  like  this  one:   "William  Tyler  lived  to  a  very  great  age;  and  when  hee 
id  wasted  most  of  his  Estate,  hee  came  backe  to  Balderton,  and  lived  in  the  old  house, 
.  hich  was  then  made  use  of  for  a  bakehouse.  Hee  had  a  lytle  flocke  of  sheep,  which  hee 
:pt  on  the  commons:  his  employment  was  to  walke  among  his  sheep,  with  a  shepherd's 
ooke  in  his  hand,  and  if  hee  saw  a  fat  wether  of  his  neighbour's,  hee  would  catch  him 
ith  his  crooke,  and  carry  him  home  and  slauter  him  for  himself e.  Hee  had  beene  accus- 
>med  to  stealeing  all  his  lifetime,  and  could  not  forbeare  in  his  old  age"  (Human  Nature 
isplayed  in  the  History  of  Myddle  [rpt.  Fontwell,  Sussex,  1968],  p. 112). 

David  Hey  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  combining  Gough 's  record  of  life  in  Myddle 
ith  the  other,  more  standard  records  of  this  parish  to  produce  a  study  in  depth  of  "all 
e  aspects  of  this  rural  community  for  a  period  of  about  six  generations,  between  1524 
id  1701"  (p.  2).  The  result  is  thorough,  sensible,  and  scholarly,  and  a  further  example, 
"  which  we  already  have  many,  of  the  exceedingly  high  level  of  scholarship  applied  to 
cal  history  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  it  is  likely  to  prove  disappoint- 
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ing  to  readers  who  are  interested  in  seventeenth-century  English  life  on  a  broad  scale  rath 
than  in  Shropshire  in  particular.  For  all  its  workmanlike  merits,  its  wider  importance  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  "contribution"— the  scholarly  work  whose  value  is  in  fitting  together 
with  other  works  to  provide  a  more  significant  picture  of  a  subject  (in  this  case,  the  cond 
tions  of  life  of  ordinary  people  in  seventeenth-century  England)  than  it  contains  itself. 
As  a  piece  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle,  it  takes  its  place  with  such  scholarly  works  as  Peter  Laslei 
and  John  Harrison's  "Clayworth  and  Cogenhoe"  in  Historical  Essays  1600-1 750  Présente 
to  David  Ogg  and  Alan  Macfarlane's  lively  study,  The  Family  Life  of  Ralph  Josselin. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Myddle  itself  has  betrayed  Dr.  Hey.  Though  Gough  made 
literary  gold  out  of  his  observations  there— his  first  edition  was  very  aptly  given  the  title 
by  its  editor  of  Human  Nature  displayed  in  the  History  of  Middle— yet  when  we  are  re- 
moved from  the  sort  of  face-to-face  observation  that  was  possible  for  Gough,  Myddle 
seems  rather  dull.  The  Reformation  and  Civil  War  passed  over  it,  creating  few  ripples,  anc 
little  else  of  importance  happened  there  in  the  period  Dr.  Hey  covers;  and  the  absence 
from  the  parish  of  a  dominating  squire  or  nobleman  left  the  social  structure  relatively  in- 
formal and  free  of  tension.  The  local  vice— much  noted  by  Gough— was  that  age-old  solac 
of  boredom:  drink. 

There  is,  however,  an  interesting  problem  concerning  Myddle  which  Dr.  Hey  touches 
upon  but  does  not  discuss  in  detail,  as  not  being  within  his  defined  period.  This  is  the 
problem  of  how  this  stable,  quiet,  and  on  the  whole  not  unprosperous  community  broke 
up  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  it  was  "destroyed  by  engrossing  as  effectively  as  the 
east  Midland  peasant  communities  were  destroyed  by  enclosure.  The  small  farmers  were 
driven  out,  and  a  new  society,  more  sharply  divided  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  arost 
out  of  the  old.  Richard  Gough  died  in  1723  on  the  eve  of  these  changes,  and  his  unique 
book  describes  a  traditional  way  of  life  that  was  soon  to  be  destroyed"  (pp.  230-31).  PeB 
haps  Dr.  Hey  will  write  an  essay  on  this  transformation.  A  question  that  has  interested  aa 
least  the  present  transatlantic  reviewer  is  whether  any  of  the  families  described  by  Gougt 
still  live  in  Myddle.  Dr.  Hey  has  worked  out  the  genealogies  of  many  of  these  families  by 
piecing  together  details  laboriously  from  Gough,  parish  registers,  manorial  documents, 
and  the  like,  but  he  never  records  any  of  them  as  living  in  Myddle  later  than  the  nineteei: 
century.  i 


ROYCE  MacGILLIVRAY,  University  of  Waterloo 


Nugent,  Donald.  Ecumenism  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation:    The  Colloquy  at  Poissy. 
Harvard  University  Press,  1974.  Pp.  xii,  258.  $14. 

This  most  recent  volume  in  the  distinguished  Harvard  Historical  Series  reminds  the  readi 
of  the  sad  truth  that  history  is  usually  written  by  victors.  The  victor  recognized  here  is  t' 
Council  of  Trent  whose  influence  in  ecumenical  affairs  has  been  so  overwhelming  that  f 
but  specialist  historians  know  much  about  the  subject  of  Dr.  Nugent's  book,  the  CoUoq 
at  Poissy.  It  met  from  July  to  October,  1561,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  last  sessio 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  January  18,  1562.  We  should  all  be  grateful  to  Donald  Nuge: 
for  this  thoughtful  appraisal  of  Poissy's  attempt  to  provide  an  ecumenical  alternative  to 
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the  Counter-Reformation  mentality  that  was  being  fostered  and  was  given  dogmatic  form 
It  the  Council  of  Trent. 

In  our  post-Vatican  Council  II  era  it  is  refreshing  to  be  reminded  that  ecumenist  sensi- 
)ilities  were  not  unknown  among  the  first  generation  of  Reformation  era  leaders.  Like 
Zalvin,  who  was  concerned  for  the  "horrible  mutilation  of  Christ's  body"  then  being  carried 
3ut,  many  of  them  were  appalled  at  the  enormity  of  so  much  schism  in  the  universal  church. 
\drian  IV,  the  last  non-Italian  pope,  candidly  attributed  much  of  the  division  to  the  sin  of 
Zatholic  prelates  and  clergy.  Pierre  Favre,  Ignatius  Loyola's  first  disciple,  prayed  daily  for 
he  Reformers,  so  harshly  judged  by  his  fellow  Catholics.  Though  they  were  a  minority, 
iiere  were  irenicists  in  both  camps,  ecclesiastical  peacemakers  who  were  committed  to 
Krving  Christendom  as  well  as  polemical  theology.  These  men  who  followed  Erasmus,  and 
vere  generally  ill-appreciated  by  contemporaries,  formed  the  "anti-heroes  of  the  Reforma- 
ion,"  a  stubborn  minority  of  churchmen  who  refused  to  accept  schism  as  normative. 

The  irenicists  had  their  great  chance  to  express  opposition  to  Catholic  and  Protestant 
igorism  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  held  in  France,  rather  than  the  Empire,  on  the  very  eve 
)f  the  religious  wars.  Nugent  views  the  colloquy  as  a  "sixteenth  century  summit  conference" 
vhich  reflected  all  the  tragedy  of  the  Reformation  in  miniature  as  it  sought  to  find  religious 
ind  ecclesiastical  accommodation.  Though  it  was  essentially  a  French  synod,  the  irenicists 
toped  it  might  develop  into  an  international  ecumenical  council.  This  hope  was  not  as  far- 
etched  as  some  historical  writing  would  suggest.  Pope  Pius  IV,  Gian  Angelo  de  Medici,  was 
L  welcome  successor  to  the  fanatical  Paul  IV,  willing  to  be  influenced  by  men  like  the  gentle 
l^ardinal  Morone,  recently  released  from  the  Inquisition  dungeons,  and  the  ecumenists  be- 
ieved  him  to  be  accessible,  tactful  and  pacific  by  nature.  Catherine  de  Medici's  tactics  were 
Imost  always  a  reflection  of  expediency,  but  her  fear  of  both  the  House  of  Guise  and  the 
luguenots  made  her  a  supporter  of  those  who  hoped  to  find  a  middle  way  at  Poissy,  the 
]ardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  theologian  George  Cassander. 

Pius  IV  had  to  contend  with  more  than  French  concerns,  however,  and  it  was  pressure 
rom  Spain  that  ultimately  persuaded  him  to  support  the  Counter-Reformation  ideology 
hat  the  Papacy  was  to  serve  for  so  long.  Nugent  notes  the  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of 
ipanish  Catholicism  between  the  retirement  of  Charles  V  and  the  end  of  the  Council  of 
'rent,  and  the  most  convincing  part  of  his  study  is  his  account  of  how  Pius  accepted  the 
îpanish  view  that  Poissy  represented  a  French  turning  to  Lutheranism  rather  than  a  venture 
IÎ  reconciliation.  Nugent  is  particularly  incisive  when  he  compares  developments  at  Trent 
lath  those  at  Poissy:  "while  an  international  council  was  allowed  to  become  largely  national, 
national  council  showed  promise  of  becoming  international." 

The  weakest  part  of  the  work  is  found  in  the  chapters  discussing  the  confusing  theo- 
3gical  and  political  positions  assumed  at  Poissy.  It  is,  of  course,  no  easy  task  to  understand 
he  ambiguous  attitudes  assumed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  as  he  tried  to  cope  with  the 
Reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  and  Diego  Lainez, 
.ho  had  come  to  Poissy  on  behalf  of  the  pope  "as  it  were  to  administer  extreme  unction." 
>ugent,  of  course,  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  the  tortuous  developments  at  Poissy, 
nd  admits  that  any  study  of  the  intentions  and  machinations  of  someone  like  the  Cardinal 
■f  Lorraine  will  reflect  "an  element  of  ambiguity." 

Apart  from  his  failure  to  improve  significantly  on  earlier  studies  of  Lorraine's  role  at 
oissy.  Dr.  Nugent's  attempt  to  appreciate  the  ecumenical  significance  of  the  French  synod 
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is  commendable.  One  understands  more  readily  how  Trent  developed  its  rigorism  when  Di 
Nugent  indicates  how  similar  intractable  and  triumphalist  views  were  spawned  at  Poissy.  I 
is  probable  that  with  the  spectre  of  Philip  II's  Spanish  Catholic  power  in  the  background, 
any  accommodation  made  for  the  Reformers  at  Poissy  would  only  have  been  made  at  the 
price  of  further  schism.  The  "Hispancization  of  Roman  Catholicism"  was  clearly  recognizi 
at  Poissy,  and  as  the  days  went  by  the  irenicists  lost  any  hope  that  the  synod  might  tran- 
scend itself  and  become  an  exercise  in  ecumenism.  From  this  time  there  disappears  the  an> 
iety  of  earlier  churchmen  over  the  fate  of  Christendom  and  their  contribution  to  the  sin 
of  schism.  Poissy,  as  Dr.  Nugent  so  cogently  and  expertly  argues,  was  a  "kind  of  watershe( 
in  sixteenth-century  religious  history.  From  this  time  the  papacy  decided  to  support  the 
ideology  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  and  the  age  of  religious  wars  was  inevitable. 

DESMOND  BOWEN,  Carleton  University 


A.  G.  Dickens.  The  German  Nation  and  Martin  Luther.  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1974. 
Pp.  vii,  254.  £3.75. 

Since  completing  his  magisterial  study  of  the  EngHsh  Reformation  in  1964,  A.  G.  Dickens 
has  increasingly  devoted  his  attention  to  the  continental  Reformation.  This  shift  in  focus 
has  already  yielded  two  attractive  volumes  in  the  "Library  of  European  Civilization"  série 
as  well  as  a  brief  biography  of  Martin  Luther— the  latter  a  competent  but  highly  conventic 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  The  German  Nation  and  Martin  Luther,  however,  Dickens  ha; 
produced  an  original  and  provocative  study  of  the  German  Reformation  that  deserves  to 
be  taken  as  seriously  as  the  author's  work  on  England. 

This  is  neither  another  biography  of  Luther  nor  a  survey  of  German  history  in  the  earl; 
sixteenth  century.  Instead,  the  author's  purpose  is  to  distil  and  interpret  the  fruits  of  rece 
work  in  some  of  the  most  active  areas  of  German  Reformation  research.  The  first  four 
chapters  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  ever-vexed  problem  of  the  intellectual  and  theological 
"influences"  on  Luther's  thought.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  relationship  among 
Luther,  Lutheran  pamphleteers  and  the  printing  profession  in  sixteenth-century  Germany 
And  another  three  chapters  deal  with  the  urban  Reformation,  a  field  which  has  been  en- 
riched in  recent  years  by  the  questions  and  techniques  of  social  history. 

The  material  which  Dickens  presents  is  based  entirely  on  secondary  sources,  a  fact  whi 
the  author  confesses  with  almost  zealous  candour,  but  this  book  is  more  than  a  mere  surv 
of  current  research.  In  fact  the  author  has  chosen  his  three  topics  as  vehicles  for  exploring 
a  single  theme:  the  relationship  between  Martin  Luther  and  the  German  people.  In  exam" 
ining  the  various  "influences"  on  Luther's  thought,  for  example,  the  author  really  wants  • 
know  what  there  was  about  Luther's  ideas  that  made  them  so  palatable  to  sixteenth-cenfli 
Germans.  In  this  context,  one  can  understand  why  German  nationalism  looms  so  large  in?  1 
Dickens's  analysis— and  why  certain  theological  forerunners,  notably  Occam  and  Biel,  are 
so  sharply  deemphasized.  The  via  moderna,  Dickens  tells  us,  was  "hardly  capable  of  form 
ing  a  platform  for  mass-action."  Thus,  when  Luther  began  to  "speak  directly  to  the  mas4' 
he  tended  "to  select  issues  which  they  could  understand  and  to  simplify  those  issues  by 
literary  techniques  amounting  to  an  inspired  journalism"  (p.  83).  From  this  premise  the 
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author's  progression  to  the  topic  of  Lutheran  pamphleteering  is  obvious,  as  is  his  concern 
with  the  reception  of  Lutheranism  in  the  cities. 

Martin  Luther,  in  Dickens's  view,  was  a  genius  who  captured  the  mood  of  the  German 
people  and  gave  it  vigorous  expression.  But  what  the  people  heard  and  how  they  reacted 
had  little  to  do  with  the  detailed  structure  of  Luther's  thought.  "By  1517,"  Dickens  argues, 
"the  German  masses  had  their  faces  averted  from  Rome  and  were  ready  to  march  .  .  .  their 
willingness  to  march  did  not  depend  on  the  theological  niceties  of  leaders"  (p.  225).  Any 
truly  inspiring  religious  leader  might  have  led  the  movement  away  from  Rome;  Luther  just 
tiappened  to  fit  the  bill. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then,  that  Dickens  now  flatly  rejects  biography  as  a  valid  tech- 
lique  for  interpreting  the  German  Reformation.  In  fact,  not  only  are  the  "cloudy  specula- 
tions of  modern  psychologists"  about  Luther's  personal  development  unconvincing  (pp.  56, 
209),  but  they  are  also  unnecessary.  For  Luther  was  not  the  Great  Man  that  Erik  Erikson— 
or,  for  that  matter,  Roland  Bainton— assumed  him  to  be;  instead,  he  was  merely  an  instru- 
Tient  of  the  German  national  will. 

I     Indeed,  Dickens  seems  to  suggest  that  Luther  at  one  point  failed  the  German  people  even 
'n  this  particular  role.  For  Luther's  stubbornness  at  the  Marburg  Colloquy  "prevented  the 
jcrman  Reformation  from  becoming  a  Germanic  Reformation"  (p.  74).  Readers  who  recall 
iie  author's  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  adiaphora  will  not  be  surprised  to  detect  the  note 
)f  bitterness  that  creeps  into  his  description  of  Marburg,  where  Luther  "suffered  the  two 
^.eformations,  which  could  agree  on  fourteen  articles  of  faith,  to  split  asunder  and  drift  into 
pnmity  over  this  fifteenth  article  of  the  eucharist"  (pp.  74-75). 

I     This  book,  then,  is  scarcely  dispassionate.  Nor  is  it  complete:  there  is,  for  example,  no 
:hapter  on  the  Peasants'  War.  Specialists  may  find  much  to  criticize  or  question.  But  the 
ioyen  of  English  Reformation  historians  will  surely  remain  unfazed.  What  we  need,  he 
irgues,  is  not  only  detailed  studies  but  also  imaginative  attempts  to  synthesize  the  results 
i>f  existing  research.  "This  work  of  synthesis,"  Dickens  tells  us,  "remains  no  practicable 
i:ask  for  purists,  pedants,  individualists  who  will  trust  no  other  man's  deductions  from  the 
priginal  sources.  It  can  afford  to  disdain  the  timidity  or  the  spiritual  pride  which  has  made 
tome  scholars  consecrate  a  lifetime  to  a  couple  of  articles.  In  short,  synthesis  must  involve 
writing  books  which  form  challenges  to  write  better  ones  .  .  ."  (p.  210).  Some  day  the 
bhallenge  will  be  met;  but  in  the  meantime.  The  German  Nation  and  Martin  Luther  will 
jemain  the  freshest  English-language  discussion  both  of  German  Reformation  research  and 
f  the  German  Reformation  itself. 


PHRISTOPHER  R.  FRIEDRICHS,  University  of  British  Columbia 


|>teven  E.  Ozment.  Mysticism  and  Dissent.  Religious  Ideology  and  Social  Protest  in  the 
sixteenth  Century.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1973.  Pp.  xiv,  270. 

no. 

fhe  importance  of  late  mediaeval  mysticism  in  the  Tauler  and  Eckhart  tradition  for  six- 
eenth-century  radical  dissent  has  long  been  recognized.  For  his  examination  of  a  particular 
iiimension  of  this  influence,  Ozment  consecrates  a  chapter  to  each  of  six  persons— the  in- 
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escapable  Miintzer,  Hut,  Denck,  Franck,  Castellio  and  Weigel,  with  passing  notice  given  to 
Haetzer  and  Marbeck.  The  common  point  of  reference  linking  these  disparate  personages 
Ozment  finds  in  the  Tbeologia  Deutsch,  an  anonymous  treatise  that  enjoyed  wide  circula- 
tion in  the  Reformation,  beginning  with  two  editions  by  the  young  Luther,  and  including 
further  editions  and  translations  by  five  of  the  individuals  under  study. 

Relatively  little  of  the  research  in  this  area,  or,  for  that  matter,  few  of  the  sources  then 
selves,  are  accessible  to  the  English  non-specialist  reader.  This  volume,  then,  with  its  exter' 
sive  bibliography,  good  index  and  remarkable  mastery  of  both  sources  and  secondary  liter 
ature,  will  provide  an  up-to-date  and  welcome  introduction  to  the  field.  Numerous  trans- 
lations by  the  author,  included  in  the  body  of  the  text,  add  to  its  utility.  These  are  genera* 
well  done,  although  the  letter  of  Calvin  to  Viret  apropos  of  Castellio's  first  Bible  translatiiL* 
(p.  169)  gives  difficulty  and  might  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  On  this  same  pagfl 
several  errata  in  the  French  are  the  exception  in  an  otherwise  handsomely  printed  volume 
A  more  serious  criticism  must  be  levelled  at  the  fashion  in  which  Ozment  colours  his  acco 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  major  confrontation  between  Castellio  and  Calvin  (pp;  168-17. 
The  denigration  of  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  authorities  may  simplify  the  presentation  of  tl 
author's  thesis,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  scholarship  Ozment  demonstrates  elsewhere, 
in  this  volume. 

Turning  to  the  principal  thesis  of  the  study:  Ozment  argues  that  radical  dissenters  of  til 
sixteenth  century  found  within  the  thought  of  late  mediaeval  mysticism  a  congenial  ideo-i 
logical  framework  for  their  dissent  from  the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  patterns  of  theii 
day.  The  key  elements  borrowed  from  this  tradition  are  the  emphasis  upon  the  potentia  \ 
Dei  absoluta— the  divine  freedom  to  act  outside  the  normal  channels  in  Scripture  and  sacr^ 
ments,  viz.,  outside  the  monopoly  by  established  religious  authority  over  the  means  of  i 
grace— and,  as  subjective  correlate,  the  synteresis,  or  "divine  spark,"  within  man  that  is  thi) 
means  whereby  these  revelations  of  God  to  the  soul  are  received.  Experience  of  this  way  - 
furnished  the  individual  with  "the  ideological  prerequisite"  for  all  dissent,  a  conviction  of  i 
the  "penultimate  character  of  all  worldly  power  and  authority"  (p.  12),  compared  with  û 
source  of  authority  within. 

A  potentially  revolutionary  doctrine,  it  becomes  manifestly  so  in  the  case  of  Thomas    i 
Miintzer,  "the  magister  of  sixteenth-century  dissent  .  .  .  [whose]  basic  sources,  logic  and 
rhetoric  are  echoed  whenever  protest  is  made  against  established  Christendom"  (p.  97). 
Ozment  thus  sides  with  those,  most  recently  Rupp,  who  see  the  influence  of  the  mystical  \ 
outweighing  the  apocalyptic  in  this  complex  personality. 

But  Denck,  Castellio  et  al.  were  no  social  revolutionaries.  Their  dissent  embroiled  then" 
first  and  foremost  with  religious  authorities,  while  social  critique  was  for  the  most  part 
issued  prudently  under  pseudonym,  or  in  veiled  fashion.  This  quietist  attitude  Ozment 
characterizes  as  "no  less  negative  a  judgement  on  established  power  than  violent  revolutio' 
(p.  12).  It  differs  from  Muntzer's  call  to  arms  essentially  by  its  prudence:  it  has  learned  tl' 
lesson  of  socio-political  realities  of  this  world.  Its  teachings  are  therefore  "packaged  to 
survive  and  to  persuade  gradually"  (p.  115).  For  Weigel,  this  extends  even  to  external  con- 
formity for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  out  of  a  (Lutheran?)  pessimism  with  respect  to  the  pro 
pects  of  meaningful  social  reform. 

Within  this  evolutionary  schema.  Hut  has  an  important  role  to  play  as  link  between 
activist  and  quietist  parties,  a  Miintzer  disciple  who  makes  "the  tactical  adjustment"  to  a  i 
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acific  if  impatient  awaiting  of  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  divine  inauguration  of  the 
:w  age  (pp.  100,  114).  Hut's  credentials  as  a  mystic  are  maintained— though  no  evidence 
adduced  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  Theology— on  the  strength  of  affirming 
is  authorship  of  two  little  treatises,  one  of  which  Rupp  has  preferred  to  assign  to  Muntzer. 

In  effect,  the  strain  of  holding  such  a  motley  group  of  individuals  on  a  common  leash  is 
jparent  at  several  points.  To  what  degree  can  one  identify  social  protest  in  the  later  spirit- 
dism  of  Denck?  or  in  the  resigned,  self-imposed  silence  of  Weigel?  In  Castellio's  case,  the 
■gument  for  a  mystical  source  for  his  "reason"  must  contend  with  other  likely  influences, 
an  the  differences  between  Muntzer  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Castellio  or  a  Franck  on  the 
cher,  be  reduced  to  a  question  of  social  setting  and  of  temporizing,  as  the  thesis  seems  to 
iggest;  or  is  there  a  qualitative  distinction  to  be  pursued? 

These  and  other  questions  should  not  be  taken  as  negative  criticism.  They  rather  indicate 
le  interest  of  Ozment's  study  for  all  students  of  sixteenth -century  thought:  the  future 
udies  that  enlarge  upon  or  dispute  this  thesis  will  build  upon  the  foundations  he  has  laid. 

.  GERALD  HOBBS,  Institut  d'Histoire  de  la  Ré  formation,  Genève 


ritz  Bûsser.  Huldrych  Zwingli:  Reformation  als  Prophetischer  Auftrag.  Gôttingen,  Muster- 
:hmidt,  1973.  Pp.  116.  DM  7.80. 

rof essor  Bùsser's  book  is  part  of  a  series  named  "personality  and  history";  in  this  its  place 
next  to  Copernicus  and  Joan  of  Arc  as  well  as  Donitz  and  Metternich— a  perhaps  not  too 
nlikely  company.  The  author  is  professor  of  Church  History  at  the  University  of  Ziirich, 
resident  of  the  Zwingli  association  and  director  of  the  institute  for  Swiss  Reformation 
[istory.  His  command  of  both  the  history  and  the  current  state  of  Zwingli  research  is  evi- 
ent  throughout  this  relatively  short  book. 

"Zwingli  was  and  is  overshadowed  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  rela- 
vely  brief  period  of  his  reforming  activity,  partly  to  the  bad  publicity  he  received  not  only 
■om  Rome  but— worse  still— from  Luther  and  Lutheranism,  partly  to  the  peripheral  location 
f  Ziirich.  This  is  regrettable  because  Zwingli  has  as  a  reformer  a  profile  distinctly  his  own 
nd  because  his  personality  made  history  far  beyond  Switzerland"  (p.  7).  Biisser  attempts 
3  rectify  this  situation;  he  contends  that  Zwingli's  personality  is  best  understood  in  the 
ght  of  Zwingli's  understanding  of  his  own  time.  "Zwingli  regarded  the  upheavals,  crises 
nd  decisions  of  the  first  third  of  the  16th  century,  which  we  in  retrospect  call  the  Refor- 
lation,  as  a  special  visitation  of  God  to  this  sinful  earth.  To  live  then  meant  to  live,  escha- 
jlogically  speaking,  in  the  last  days.  Accordingly  Zwingli  as  well  as  his  contemporaries 
nderstood  his  actions  as  prophetic  actions.  .  .  .  *To  prophecy  is  to  teach,  admonish,  com- 
jrt,  convict  of  sin,  scold'  (Zwingli).  ...  At  the  centre  of  his  life  was  the  conviction  that 
e  was  a  tool  of  God.  This  explains  his  indefatigable  and  self-denying  will  to  fight  and  risk 
is  life  for  God's  rule  over  all  spheres  of  life"  (pp.  7ff.).  With  this  perspective  in  mind  Biisser 
xamines  the  personal,  historical  and  social  bases  of  Zwingli's  prophetic  work  (section  one), 
iie  spiritual  aspects  of  that  work,  i.e.  sermons,  exegesis  of  Scripture  and  theology  (section 
ivo),  and  that  work's  social  impact  not  only  on  the  individual  but  also  on  the  public  life 
Zurich  and  Switzerland  (section  three). 
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Bûsser  stresses  that  Zwingli  came  to  and  initially  conceived  of  his  reform  work  in  Gh 
and  Zurich  from  and  as  a  christianismus  renascens  like  that  of  Erasmus,  whose  theology,] 
"based  on  elements  of  classical  humanism,  mysticism,  scholastic  Catholicism  and  on  the 
Paulinism  of  Florentine  renaissance,  was  foremost  a  biblical  theology"  (p.  19).  Zwingli's' 
first  major  attempt  to  put  his  reforms  into  practice  at  Zurich  came  at  the  "first  disputation 
in  January  1523.  W.  Kohler,  referring  to  the  67  theses  Zwingli  composed  for  the  occasion 
calls  them  the  "first  reformation  program  to  weld  together  religion,  culture  and  morality 
in  a  new  evangelical  unity"  (p.  31).  It  is  remarkable  that  Zwingli  wrote  them  before  he  ca 
to  know  Luther's  crucial  reform  publications  (such  as  The  Babylonian  Captivity).  How  th 
did  Zwingli  come  to  those  insights  which  are  now  held  to  be  typical,  and  quite  un-Erasmi; 
reformation  insights,  e.g.  the  justification  by  faith  alone,  if  he  did  not  get  them  from  Lut 
Busser,  intent  to  rectify  a  distorted  Zwingli  image  and  anxious  to  answer  with  persuasioi 
quotes  Zwingli's  Arnica  exegesis  of  1527:  "There  were  many  excellent  men  who,  long  b« 
Luther  became  famous,  saw  what  true  religion  consists  in  and  who  had  been  instructed  b^ 
quite  different  teachers.  Of  myself  I  testify  before  God  that  I  have  learned  the  power  an< 
truth  of  the  gospel  from  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  of  Augustine  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  other  from  a  study  of  Paul's  letters  which  eleven  years  ago  I  copied  from  the  Greek 
with  my  own  hand"  (p.  35).  Busser  concurs  in  A.  Rich's  conclusion  that  one  can  not  spea 
of  a  direct  dependence  by  the  Swiss  on  the  German  reformer,  that  instead  he  attained  to 
the  heights  of  reformation-insight  through  his  own  transformation,  and  that  he  finally  "a 
cepted  as  a  master  and  not  as  a  pupil  those  same  insights  from  Luther's  even  richer  treasu 
of  knowledge"  (p.  37).  Zwingli  never  denied  Luther  full  acknowledgement  of  his  histories 
achievement;  he  remained  for  Zwingli— in  his  own  words— "an  honest  and  courageous  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  a  magnificent  soldier  of  God"  {ibid.).  Bûsser  does  touch  briefly  on  the  thii 
the  two  men  held  in  common  (pp.  50ff.)  and  spends  some  time  on  the  Lord's  Supper  con 
troversy  (pp.  63ff.),  but  argues  again— with  Gottfried  Locher— that  the  differences  betwee 
them  are  theologically  comprehensible  only  on  the  basis  of  what  they  held  in  common. 

It  is  in  the  last  section  where  the  flaws  of  Zwingli  finally  emerge.  Here  the  prophet  off 
Zurich's  zeal  in  matters  public  is  examined  and  criticized.  "His  background,  temper  and  1 
concrete  situations  led  him  at  times  to  exceed  basic  positions:  Zwingli  felt  called  to  mak| 
political  suggestions  to  Ziirich,  Switzerland  and  even  Europe,  to  devise  battle-plans,  peace 
conditions,  to  make  Swiss  and  European  alliances,  to  counsel  emperor  and  kings"  (p.  72). 
It  is  clear,  as  Hauswirth  is  cited  to  have  shown,  that  Zwingli  often  misread  or  was  even 
deceived  by  his  political  partners.  But  his  zeal  often  prevented  him  from  seeing  that.  Biiss 
provides  an  example;  at  the  time  of  the  first  war  of  Kappel,  Zwingli  wrote  his  friend -My  a 
ius:  "the  peace  some  people  are  anxious  for  is  actually  war;  the  war  we  are  urging  is  pea( 
We  thirst  for  no  one's  blood  but  we  do  want  to  cut  the  oligarchs'  nerves.  If  this  does  not 
happen  then  neither  the  truth  nor  the  servants  of  the  gospel  are  safe  here.  There  is  nothii 
cruel  in  our  intentions  but  what  we  strive  for  serves  friendly  and  patriotic  interests.  We 
hope  to  save  those  who  are  perishing  through  ignorance.  With  all  our  might  we  seek  to 
maintain  freedom"  (p.  105). 

Biisser  concludes  that  Zwingli's  work  lives  because  he  was  able  to  gather  supporters  M 
made  his  insights  theirs,  so  that  the  reformation  of  Zurich  and  Switzerland  became  less  t 
work  of  one  dominant  figure  than  was  Luther's.  He  names  among  others  Oekolampadius 
Bullinger,  Calvin.  But  Zwingli  remains  the  one  who  most  consciously  and  consistently  w4 
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about  the  task  of  reforming,  whose  work  of  theology  and  life-renewal  influenced  the  spirit- 
;uaJ  and  political  life  of  much  of  the  Western  world. 

j      The  book,  despite  its  brevity,  covers  much  which  is  genuinely  important  about  Zwingli. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  personality  and  history  of  the  man,  and  especially  to  the  five- 
volume  series  of  Zwingli  in  English  translation  now  in  the  planning  stage,  it  is  highly  com- 
imendable,  despite  the  author's  refusal  to  give  adequate  information  about  the  material  he 
quotes. 

H.  MARTIN  RUMSCHEIDT,  Atlantic  School  of  Theology,  Halifax 
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THE  CANADIAN  SOCIETY  FOR  RENAISSANCE  STUDIES  / 
SOCIETE  CANADIENNE  D'ETUDES  DE  LA  RENAISSANCE 


The  proposai  to  found  a  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  originated  with  a  small 
group  of  scholars  from  different  universities  who  met  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  earl 
in  October,  1975.  Finding  themselves  in  complete  agreement,  these  scholars  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  organizing  a  two-day  Renaissance  conference  and  business  sessions 
on  May  25-26,  1976,  during  the  meetings  of  the  Learned  Societies  at  Laval  University  in 
Quebec.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  scholars  across  Canada  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
the  extent  of  interest  in  such  a  national  society.  The  response  to  the  questionnaire  strongb 
endorsed  the  group's  proposal.  A  draft  constitution  for  the  society  was  also  formulated. 

The  meetings  at  Laval  were  attended  by  about  fifty  French-and  Anglo-Canadian  scholai 
from  all  parts  of  Canada.  After  some  discussion,  a  motion  to  found  the  society  was  accept 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  meeting.  The  following  Executive,  whose  term  of  office  will  be 
two  years,  was  chosen;  the  members  represent  various  disciplines  and  universities  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country: 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary -Treasurer: 
Senior  Advisors: 


Other  Members: 


F.  D.  Hoeniger  (Toronto,  English  and  History  of  Science) 
J.  De  Bujanda  (Sherbrooke,  Histoire) 
Olga  Pugliese  (Toronto,  Italian) 

Maurice  Lebel  (Laval,  Professeur  Emeritus  des  Lettres  Classiques) 
Beatrice  Corrigan  (Toronto,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Italian;  Co- 
ordinating Editor,  Erasmus  Project) 
Reavley  Gair  (UNB,  English) 
Peter  Bietenholz  (Saskatchewan,  History) 
André  Berthiaume  (Laval,  Français) 
Rosemary  Bergmann  (McGill,  Fine  Art) 
Murdo  MacKinnon  (Guelph,  English) 
Claude  Sutto  (Montréal,  Histoire) 
Peter  Daly  (Manitoba,  German)  (for  77-78) 
Patrick  Grant  (Victoria,  English)  (for  76-77) 
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The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  develop  Renaissance  studies  in  Canada 
a  multidisciplinary  basis,  and  to  make  available  information  on  research  in  progress,  scholj 
ly  meetings  and  publications  in  the  field  both  in  Canada  and  abroad.  The  Society  will  be  . 
bilingual.  It  will  strive  to  assist  Renaissance  scholars  from  coast  to  coast  to  improve  contai 
with  one  another.  It  will  take  an  active  interest  in  a  number  of  local  and  regional  Renaiss| 
organizations  and  encourage  the  formation  of  others  where  they  do  not  yet  exist. 

The  Society  itself,  it  was  decided  at  Laval,  will  hold  its  annual  conferences  at  the  mee|i 
of  the  Learned  Societies;  the  conference  for  1977  will  be  at  the  University  of  New  Brun 
in  Fredericton.  The  annual  membership  fee  will  be  $10,  $5  for  graduate  students,  Ph.D.'$| 
without  academic  employment,  and  retired  professors;  further,  a  special  category  of  Fo 
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Members  was  arranged  ($50-100).  By  mid-October,  the  Society's  membership,  totalling  over 
100,  included  eleven  Founder  Members. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  during  the  meetings  at  Laval  to  discussing  whether  the 
Society  should  become  one  of  the  sponsors  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  A  motion  to 
adopt  the  journal  in  principle  was  passed,  but  as  a  number  of  problems  needed  to  be  worked 
out,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Since  then  a  solution  to  these 
problems  has  been  found,  and  the  Executive  agreed,  at  a  meeting  on  October  22,  that  the 
Society  will  become  one  of  the  journal's  sponsors,  together  with  the  original  sponsors,  the 
Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium  and  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies,  and  with  the  North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society 
of  America.  The  Society  wishes  to  have  two  of  its  members,  both  from  elsewhere  than 
Toronto,  included  on  the  journal's  board,  to  have  the  journal's  masthead  in  both  English 
and  French,  to  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  materials  in  the  journal  in  French, 
and  of  pages  reserved  in  the  journal  from  time  to  time  for  the  Society's  notices  or  brief 
reports. 

The  Society's  constitution  will  be  printed  in  the  following  issue. 

The  following  papers  were  given  at  the  Renaissance  meetings  at  Laval: 

Topic  1  :    Literature  and  Politics 

Annabel  M.  Patterson  (York),  "Politics  vs.  Poetics:  Samuel  Daniel's  Civil  Wars." 

John  D.  Cox  (Victoria),  "Milton's  Conditional  Compliment:  Poetry  and  History  in 

A  Masque  at  Ludlow.'' 
William  Melczer  (Syracuse),  "Petrarch  between  Letters  and  Politics." 

Topic  2:    History  and  Historiography 

Marc  Phillips  (Carleton),  "Continuities  in  Florentine  volgare  Historical  Writing." 
John  G.  Dixon  (Winnipeg),  "The  Problem  of  the  Spread  of  Syphilis:  Literary  Aspects." 
Jacques  Grimard  (Ottawa),  "Le  Commerce  entre  La  Rochelle  et  l'Angleterre  au  16^  siècle: 
Sources  historiques  disponibles." 

Topic  3:    Literature  and  Theory  of  the  Arts 

Reginald  Ingram  (UBC)  "References  to  the  use  of  Music  in  English  Drama,  1600-1640 

(excluding  Shakespeare).  Theoretical  References." 
Jean-Claude  Moisan  (Laval),  "Problèmes  de  théorie  littéraire  dans  les  études  de  textes  de 

la  Renaissance." 

The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  in  Toronto  on  October  22-23 
were  the  occasion  of  a  small  Renaissance  conference,  part  of  which  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Colloquium.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were: 

Rosemarie  Bergmann  (McGill),  "Literary  Sources  for  Bosch's  Imagery." 

J.  M.  De  Bujanda  (Sherbrooke),  "Littérature  et  l'Inquisition  en  Espagne  au  XVI^  Siècle." 

Rika  Maniâtes  (Toronto),  "Maniera:  the  central  Issue  in  Sixteenth  Century  Musical 
Controversy." 
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Claude  Sutto  (Montréal),  "Quelques  Amplifications  de  l'Attentat  de  Jean  Chastel,  27 
décembre  1594." 

In  this  journal,  notices  of  the  Society  will  sometimes  be  in  English  and  sometimes  in 
French. 

F.  D.  Hoenig< 
President 


NORTH  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  SOCIETY 

The  next  annual  conference  will  be  hosted  by  Cleveland  State  University  (with  the  coopei 
tion  of  several  other  cultural  institutions  of  Cleveland)  on  14-16  April  1977.  Because  all  tl 
readers  of  these  pages  in  Ontario,  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  on  the  Lake,  anci 
upstate  New  York  (the  territory  of  the  NCC)  ought  already  to  have  received  notice  of  this 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  particulars  here.  But  if  you  are  not  on  the  NCC's  mailing  list  an 
wish  to  receive  information,  write  to:  Renaissance  Conference,  c/o  English  Department, 
The  Cleveland  State  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 15,  U.S.A.  As  the  organizers  of  this 
particular  conference  in  the  annual  series  intend  to  tap  the  grass-roots  for  ideas,  suggestioi 
and  discussion  groups,  as  well  as  some  speakers,  all  of  us  ought  to  identify  ourselves  to  th<i| 
although  the  format  of  the  conference  is  likely  to  have  become  fairly  set  by  the  time  this  > 
reaches  you.  It  would  be  a  favour  to  the  NCC  office  if  you  would  send  a  copy  of  your  letlr 
to  Somerset-Hieatt,  Department  of  English,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  I 
Canada,  N6A  3K7,  so  that  we  can  put  you  on  our  permanent  mailing  list  (and  invite  youJ 
subscribe  to  Ren&R  if  you  do  not  already  do  so).  For  the  sake  of  those  in  English  depart-:' 
ments  who  teach  the  16th-century,  we  note  that  a  chief  organizer  of  the  conference,  Jeffif 
Ford  (Cleveland  State,  originally  of  Montreal),  is  one  of  the  editors  (along  with  Paul  Délai 
of  Simon  Fraser  University  and  Robert  W.  Manning  of  Columbia)  of  the  new  Sixteenth- 
Century  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  a  Selective  Anthology  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston),  a j 
choice  entry  in  a  field  where  alternatives  are  few.  1 

We  have  heard  the  good  news  from  Professor  D.  A.  Beecher  of  Carleton  University  than' 
his  institution  will  host  the  1978  conference.  The  various  cultural  opportunities  of  Ottaw  ' 
are  known  to  surprisingly  few  Americans.  The  distinguished  (if  somewhat  uneven)  collect  j 
of  Renaissance  art  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  for  instance,  complements  in  some 
ways  the  equally  distinguished  collection  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  will  constit 
an  added  attraction  for  our  members  in  that  year.  | 

It  is  with  the  next  volume  that  our  organization's  co-sponsorship  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  begins,  a  mutually  agreeable  arrangement  having  been  cordially  concluded 
among  the  four  sponsoring  organizations.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  the  next  i; 
by  which  time  a  new  mailing  will  probably  have  reached  you  from  Cleveland  or  London, 
Ontario.  We  shall  also  be  able  to  make  a  preliminary  report  on  the  recently  undertaken  su 
vey  of  our  members'  activities. 

A.  Kent  Hieatt 
Coordinating  Secretar)  i 
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La  Bibliothèque  humaniste  de 
Sélestat  en  Alsace 


MAURICE  LEBEL 


La  bibliothèque  humaniste  de  Sélestat,  en  Alsace,  est  trop  peu  connue, 
même  des  spécialistes  du  XVI^  siècle  et  de  la  Renaissance.  Je  ne  la  con- 
naissais pas  moi-même,  sauf  de  nom  et  de  réputation;  j'avais  déjà  corres- 
pondu, il  est  vrai,  avec  son  conservateur  actuel,  M.  Hubert  Meyer,  assisté 
de  Madame  Hild,  mais  c'est  seulement  en  septembre  1976  que  j'eus  la 
bonne  fortune  d'y  travailler  à  loisir.  Elle  a  beau  compter  plus  de  cinq  siècles 
d'existence,  puisqu'elle  date  de  1452,  rares  sont  les  chercheurs  qui  la  fré- 
quentent au  XX^  siècle.  Et  pourtant  des  érudits  tels  que  A.  Hobson,  J. 
Gény,  P.  Adam,  J.  Knepper,  A.  Dorian,  A.  Horawitz  et  autres  ont  publié 
articles  de  revue,  chapitres  de  volume,  biographies,  catalogues  et  ouvrages 
sur  le  sujet  dans  le  dessein  de  faire  connaître  les  trésors  artistiques  et  lit- 
téraires qu'elle  recèle  et  qui  y  sont  conservés  avec  autant  de  fierté  que  de 
soin.  Trop  d'érudits  croient,  sans  doute  à  tort,  que  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale, 
à  Paris,  et  celle  du  British  Museum,  à  Londres,  contiennent  tous  les  écrits 
relatifs  à  la  Renaissance;  si  uniques  soient-elles  au  monde  par  leurs  richesses 
extraordinaires,  ces  deux  bibliothèques  ne  possèdent  point  cependant  plus 
d'un  rare  document  qui  se  trouve  à  Sélestat,  comme  on  peut  encore  trouver 
des  textes  importants  en  plusieurs  bibliothèques  privées  d'Italie.  La  biblio- 
thèque humaniste  de  Sélestat  comprend  451  manuscrits,  dont  près  de  la 
moitié  sont  antérieurs  à  la  fin  du  XVI^  siècle,  532  incunables  et  1964 
imprimés  du  XVI^  siècle. 

M.  l'abbé  Paul  Adam,  qui  fut  de  1952  à  1975  bibhothécaire  et  archiviste 
de  la  ville  de  Sélestat,  eminent  historien  de  l'humanisme  des  XV^  et  XVI^ 
siècles,  aussi  à  l'aise  en  sociologie  religieuse  qu'en  histoire  de  l'art  et  dans 
les  collections  les  plus  célèbres  de  l'Italie,  a  écrit  plusieurs  livres,  entre 
autres,  cette  étude  exemplaire,  préfacée  par  Gabriel  Le  Bras,  La  vie  parois- 
siale en  France  au  XIV^  siècle,  et  cet  essai,  qui  a  connu  trois  éditions 
depuis  1962,  L'Humanisme  à  Sélestat  (Sélestat,  Imprimerie  Alsatia,  1962). 
Le  lecteur  y  trouvera  à  la  fin  de  la  1^^^  édition,  aujourd'hui  épuisée,  un 
catalogue  sommaire  des  manuscrits  pieusement  conservés  à  la  bibliothèque. 
Le  prédécesseur  de  l'abbé  Adam,  le  chanoine  Joseph  Walter,  archéologue 
et  bibliothécaire  bien  connu,  a  consacré  la  majeure  partie  de  sa  vie  à  la 
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composition  de  ce  trésor  d'érudition  et  de  science  qu'est  le  Catalogue  des 
incunables  et  imprimés  du  XV f  siècle  (Colmar,  1929).  Ouvrage  unique, 
indispensable,  un  modèle  du  genre.  Ajoutons  que  la  bibliothèque  humaniste 
de  Sélestat,  logée  au  1^^  étage  de  la  Halle-aux-Blés,  est  un  joyau  de  la  ville. 

Sélestat  est  une  belle  ville  d'art,  qui  compte  depuis  1975  douze  siècles 
d'histoire  et  dont  la  population  s'élève  aujourd'hui  à  environ  16.000  âmes. 
Située  au  coeur  de  l'Alsace,  à  22  km.  de  Colmar  et  à  45  km.  de  Strasbourg, 
elle  occupe  une  situation  médiane,  joue,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  rôle  de  trait 
d'union  entre  la  basse  et  la  haute  Alsace.  En  775,  Charlemagne,  alors  qu'il 
était  en  route  pour  l'Italie,  y  séjourna  pour  parrainer  la  nouvelle  aggloméra- 
tion née  sur  les  bords  de  l'Ill  en  célébrant  la  Noël  dans  son  domaine  impé- 
rial de  Scladdistavi  villa.  Le  Vieux-Sélestat,  avec  ses  ruelles,  chargées  de 
passé,  pittoresques  et  sinueuses,  comme  un  merveilleux  labyrinthe,  ses  trois 
magnifiques  églises  gothiques  et  romanes  des  XII^,  XIII^  et  XV^  siècles, 
ne  manque  jamais  de  retenir  le  visiteur,  le  touriste  peu  pressé,  qui  aime  y 
flâner  et  rêver  à  son  aise,  s'arrêter  même  dans  un  caveau  pour  y  déguster 
une  bouteille  de  vin  blanc  d'Alsace  et  une  tarte  à  l'oignon.  Un  véritable 
havre  de  paix  et  de  tranquillité  que  Sélestat,  où  il  fait  bon  contempler  les 
maisons  médiévales,  les  armoiries  professionnelles,  les  vieux  colombages, 
les  pierres  séculaires,  les  vestiges  des  remparts  des  XIV^  et  XVII^  siècles,  la  ^ 
porte  dite  de  Strasbourg,  les  vieux  bastions  des  Capucins  et  des  Suédois 
réunis  par  une  courtine,  les  tours  romanes,  les  dentelles  et  les  flèches  , 
gothiques.  Et  que  de  fleurs  multicolores  disséminées  un  peu  partout  aux 
fenêtres  des  maisons,  sur  la  place,  le  long  des  rues,  à  la  gare  ferroviaire, 
d'une  propreté  exemplaire!  On  dirait  une  ville-jardin.  Une  joie  sans  pareille 
pour  l'oeil  et  l'esprit. 

L'histoire  de  Sélestat  est  étroitement  liée  à  celle  du  livre.  N'y  trouve-t-on 
pas  le  plus  vieux  manuscrit  d'Alsace,  un  lectionnaire  mérovingien  datant 
de  la  fin  du  VII^  siècle?  Quant  aux  manuscrits  grecs  et  latins,  ils  ont  été 
écrits  du  IX^  au  XV^  siècle  inclusivement.  Toute  l'histoire  du  livre,  on  peut 
la  voir  se  dérouler  et  en  suivre  les  principales  étapes  en  étudiant  les  vitrines 
de  la  bibliothèque-musée.  Elle  est  aussi  hée  au  livre  des  miracles  de  sainte 
Foy,  le  fameux  Liber  Miraculorum  Sanctae  Fidi,  écrit  au  XI^  siècle  par  un 
moine  bénédictin  de  Conques  qui  le  ramena  à  Sélestat,  où  les  disciples  de 
saint  Benoît  fondèrent  un  monastère  en  1094.  On  peut  le  tenir  pour  l'un 
des  trésors  de  la  Bibliothèque.  Dans  le  champ  supérieur  d'une  magnifique 
miniature  extraite  du  Livre,  on  voit  la  jeune  martyre,  sainte  Foy,  revêtue 
du  riche  costume  des  dames  du  XI^  siècle,  suivie  de  Saint  Caprais,  évêqu, 
d'Agen,  qui  trouva  la  mort  au  même  moment  qu'elle.  Dans  le  champ  infl 
rieur,  l'auteur  inconnu  du  Liber  Miraculorum  suppHe  humblement  la  sain 
de  vouloir  bien  accepter  le  manuscrit  qu'il  lui  tend. 

On  peut  voir  aussi,  dans  une  niche  de  la  belle  et  grande  salle  de  lectu 
le  buste  de  celle  qu'on  appelle  communément,  faute  de  précision,  la  belle 
dame  inconnue  de  Sainte-Foy,  dont  le  sourire  énigmatique  intrigue  tout 
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ensemble  les  historiens  et  les  visiteurs,  les  archéologues  et  les  artistes.  De 
qui  s'agit-il  au  juste?  Ce  masque  mortuaire,  d'une  rare  beauté  empreinte 
de  sérénité  devant  la  mort,  reproduit  fidèlement  un  buste  féminin  à  partir 
d'un  bloc  de  mortier  trouvé  dans  un  tombeau  lors  des  travaux  de  restaura- 
tion effectués  au  XIX^  siècle  dans  l'église  Sainte-Foy.  Il  s'agirait,  d'après 
l'hypothèse  la  plus  récente  et  sans  doute  la  plus  séduisante,  d'Adélaide, 
fille  de  la  comtesse  Hildegarde,  fondatrice  de  l'église  Sainte-Foy. 

Le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance  entretiennent  des  relations  de  bon  voi- 
sinage à  Sélestat.  Impossible  d'y  déceler  la  moindre  solution  de  continuité 
dans  leur  coude  à  coude  fraternel.  On  dirait  même  que  le  temps  s'est  arrêté 
dans  cette  ville  douze  fois  séculaire.  Les  gens  y  marchent  comme  à  pas 
feutrés,  dirait-on,  par  crainte  de  rompre  le  rythme  calme  et  réfléchi  de  la 
vieille  ville.  En  plein  midi,  sur  la  place  et  dans  les  ruelles,  caveaux  et  restau- 
rants ont  tôt  fait  de  s'emplir  on  ne  sait  trop  sous  l'effet  de  quelle  baguette 
magique.  Sans  bruit,  sans  hâte,  à  pied,  à  bicyclette,  en  voiture,  Sélestadiens 
et  visiteurs  semblent  avoir  tout  le  temps  du  monde  pour  vaquer  à  leurs 
affaires.  Ils  évitent  avec  soin  toute  course  fébrile,  toute  précipitation; 
chacun  y  va  son  bonhomme  de  train  comme  si  de  rien  n'était.  Quelle  oasis 
de  calme  que  cette  ville-carrefour,  trait  d'union  entre  les  deux  parties 
d'Alsace! 

Le  même  charme  envoûtant  de  la  vie  en  ville  ne  manque  point  d'envahir 
le  chercheur,  dès  qu'il  est  installé  dans  la  Bibliothèque,  où  il  est  trop  heu- 
reux de  travailler  à  l'ombre  de  Beatus  Rhenanus,  ami  d'Erasme  de  Rotter- 
dam, de  Josse  Bade  et  de  Lefèvre  d'Etaples.  Beatus  Rhenanus  (1485-1 547), 
philologus,  dont  le  buste  occupe,  comme  il  se  doit,  une  place  de  choix  à 
la  Bibliothèque,  ce  mordu  de  l'érudition,  des  textes  anciens  et  du  livre 
bien  fait,  ce  grand  humaniste  dévoré  d'une  immense  curiosité  intellectuelle, 
fit  don  de  sa  bibhothèque  personnelle  —  670  gros  volumes  —  à  la  ville  de 
Sélestat  en  1547.  Or,  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance,  rares  étaient  les  biblio- 
thèques publiques.  Les  savants  devaient  eux-mêmes,  dans  la  mesure  du 
possible,  se  procurer  les  volumes  dont  ils  éprouvaient  l'impérieux  besoin. 
Qui  plus  est,  la  plupart  des  érudits  de  l'époque  gardaient  chez  eux  un  fidèle 
famulus  —  celui  de  Beatus  Rhenanus  s'appelait  Rodolphe  Berz  —  étudiant- 
secrétaire,  qui  les  aidait  à  écrire  des  lettres  ou  des  préfaces,  à  vérifier  des 
citations,  à  corriger  des  jeux  d'épreuves,  à  inscrire  les  notes  marginales  du 
maître  ou  encore  à  trouver  les  plus  belles  éditions  et  les  textes  les  plus  rares. 
Doté  d'une  honnête  fortune  personnelle,  Beatus  Rhenanus  put  ainsi  satis- 
faire son  goût  exquis  et  sa  soif  de  connaissance  exceptionnelle.  Si  des  amis, 
comme  le  fameux  imprimeur  Froben,  de  Bale,  avec  qui  il  collabora  toute 
sa  vie,  lui  donnèrent  beaucoup  de  volumes,  il  en  acheta  cependant  un  plus 
grand  nombre,  car,  dès  l'âge  de  1 5  ans,  grâce  à  une  maturité  intellectuelle 
extraordinaire,  il  commença  à  réunir  les  plus  belles  éditions  des  textes 
anciens,  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  des  écrivains  anciens:  Cicéron,  Virgile,  Lucrèce, 
Suétone,  Plaute,  Stace,  Pline  le  Jeune,  les  Pères  de  l'Eglise  grecque  et 
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latine,  Prosper,  Lactance,  saint  Cyprien,  saint  Bède  le  Vénérable  et  saint 
Albert  le  Grand.  Toute  cette  immense  production,  et  j'en  passe,  on  peut  la 
trouver  à  Sélestat,  avec  la  correspondance  manuscrite  de  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
soit  247  lettres  à  lui  adressées  et  7  envoyées  par  lui. 

Les  manuscrits  de  la  bibliothèque  de  Sélestat,  au  nombre  de  45 1 ,  portent 
sur  les  sujets  les  plus  variés.  Ils  sont  groupés  sous  une  vingtaine  de  titres. 
Parmi  les  varia,  j'y  ai  repéré  et  lu  une  lettre,  fort  intéressante,  de  Thomas 
Morus,  aujourd'hui  saint  Thomas  More  (1478-1535).  Quatre  groupes  de 
manuscrits  sur  vingt  ont  trait  à  l'histoire  de  Sélestat,  de  Strasbourg,  des 
communes  et  de  l'histoire  générale  de  l'Alsace.  Les  manuscrits  grecs  (19) 
et  les  manuscrits  des  humanistes  (21)  occupent  une  place  importante  dans 
l'ensemble.  Fait  singulier,  on  y  trouve  un  nombre  égal  de  manuscrits  des 
philosophes  anciens  (9),  d'auteurs  latins  classiques  (9)  et  de  Pères  de 
l'Eglise  (9).  Ajoutons  deux  manuscrits  de  médecins  et  de  naturalistes  (2), 
quatre  de  grammairiens  et  de  lexicographes  (4)  et  six  d'annahstes,  d'his- 
toriens et  de  voyageurs  (6).  De  quoi  occuper  un  régiment  de  candidats  en 
mal  de  thèse  pendant  plusieurs  décennies. 

Cet  aperçu,  forcément  sommaire  et  incomplet,  ne  comprend  point  une 
bonne  demi-douzaine  de  disciplines,  que  je  serais  mal  venu  de  passer  sous 
silence  et  qui  pourraient  intéresser  un  autre  solide  régiment  de  spécialistes: 
l'Ecriture  Sainte,  la  liturgie  et  le  rituel,  l'homilétique  et  la  mystique,  les 
règles  monastiques,  l'hagiographie  et  la  mariologie,  la  théologie  dogmatique  : 
et  morale,  le  droit  canon.  Nombreux  sont  les  manuscrits  relatifs  à  ces^ 
divers  domaines.  On  le  voit,  ce  qui  manque  le  plus  à  Sélestat,  ce  n'est  certes; 
pas  le  fonds,  ce  sont  plutôt  les  chercheurs,  les  curieux  intellectuels  animés 
du  feu  sacré. 

Mais  à  chacun  son  rayon.  Comme  je  m'intéresse  plus,  affaire  de  forma- 
tion et  de  tempérament,  à  l'Antiquité  et  à  la  Renaissance  qu'au  Moyen 
Age  proprement  dit,  on  me  permettra  d'insister  davantage  sur  ces  deux 
grandes  époques  de  l'histoire  de  l'humanité  de  préférence  à  l'autre  que  je 
connais  moins.  Origène  et  Tertullien,  saint  Ambroise  et  saint  Augustin, 
saint  Athanase,  saint  Grégoire  de  Nazianze  et  saint  Grégoire  de  Nysse, 
saint  Benoît,  saint  Isidore  et  saint  Grégoire  le  Grand,  voire  Cyrille,  évêque 
d'Alexandrie  (IX^  siècle);  voilà  autant  d'écrivains  de  renom,  dont  la  biblio- 
thèque humaniste  possède  des  manuscrits  de  leurs  oeuvres.  Ils  datent  priiij 
cipalement  des  IX^,  X^,  XI^  et  XV^  siècles. 

Parmi  les  manuscrits  philosophiques  des  XII^  et  XV^  siècles,  quati 
sont  consacrés  à  Aristote  et  trois  à  Boèce;  ce  fait  mériterait  à  lui  seul  ul 
long  commentaire.  Les  dictionnaires  ou  glossaires  bilingues  ne  datent  certes 
pas  d'hier,  à  en  juger  par  les  manuscrits  ayant  trait  aux  voyages  et  aux 
annales.  Ainsi  j'ai  pu  consulter  un  glossaire  latin-allemand,  le  texte  latin 
étant  déjà  au  XI^  siècle  accompagné  d'une  interprétation  latine  ou  d'une 
traduction  en  langue  germanique  du  XI^  siècle;  j'ai  examiné  un  recueil 
latin-allemand  de  l'an  1 100  et  un  itinéraire  de  voyage  allemand-italien  de 
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Jean  de  Mandeville,  daté  de  1419.  J'ai  étudié  aussi  deux  vocabulaires  latin- 
allemand  de  1434 et  1450  respectivement:  le  Vocabularium  modernum.  .  .et 
le  Vocabularium  super  speculum  grammatice.  .  . 

Le  bilinguisme  gréco-latin  se  trouve,  par  exemple,  dans  les  divers  manus- 
crits de  deux  comédies  d'Aristophane,  les  Nuées  et  Ploutos,  qui  semblent 
avoir  été  populaires  aux  XV^  et  XVl^  siècles,  à  en  juger  du  moins  par  le 
nombre  d'exemplaires  sur  les  rayons  de  la  bibliothèque  de  Sélestat;  la  pre- 
mière est  une  satire  de  la  nouvelle  forme  d'éducation  en  cours  à  Athènes 
pendant  la  guerre  du  Péloponèse,  la  seconde  est  une  critique  amusante  du 
communisme  décrit  par  Platon  au  livre  V  de  sa  République;  la  première 
répond  aux  réformateurs  de  l'enseignement  à  Athènes,  la  seconde,  aux 
vues  chimériques  du  jeune  philosophe  de  l'Académie. 

Les  historiens  de  l'enseignement  des  humanités  classiques  auraient  beau- 
coup de  pain  sur  la  planche  s'ils  passaient  quelque  temps  à  la  bibliothèque 
de  Sélestat.  Ils  y  trouveraient,  par  exemple,  des  glossaires  gréco-latins,  des 
extraits  d'auteurs  grecs  avec  traduction  latine  en  regard  remontant  au  XV^ 
siècle,  des  copies  d'inscriptions,  des  exercices  gréco-latins,  des  prières 
en  grec,  un  recueil  grec  de  saint  Jean  Damascene  et  de  saint  Grégoire  de 
Nysse,  un  recueil  d'épigrammes,  deux  lexiques  gréco-latins  in  —2°  pubhés 
à  Bale  en  1563  et  1565.  Le  Lexicon  grecum  S.  Cyrilli  episcopi  Alexandrini 
(XI I^  siècle)  et  la  Grammaire  Grecque  de  Thomas  Magister  (XV^  siècle) 
mériteraient  l'un  et  l'autre  une  étude  particulière. 

Il  existe  au  moins  2 1  manuscrits  des  humanistes.  Parmi  les  chefs  de  file, 
mentionnons  le  cardinal  de  Raguse  avec  son  catalogue  de  livres  grecs, 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  dont  la  correspondance  contient  une  foule  de  renseigne- 
ments précieux,  Mélanchthon,  qui  a  tant  fait  pour  l'enseignement  et  l'étude 
du  grec  en  Europe,  Nicolas  de  Cuse  (Alius  Chris tianus.  .  Dialogus  de  Deo 
abscondito),  dont  l'oeuvre  exégétique  et  philosophique  ne  cesse  d'être 
étudiée.  Il  existe  une  douzaine  d'autres  savants  humanistes  du  XVI^  siècle: 
auteurs,  éditeurs,  commentateurs,  traducteurs,  depuis  longtemps  tombés 
dans  l'oubli  ou  injustement  méconnus,  dont  la  biographie  et  la  bibliogra- 
phie pourraient  révéler  quelques  aspects  nouveaux  de  l'humanisme. 

La  riche  bibliothèque  humaniste  de  Sélestat  s'est  constituée  lentement 
au  cours  des  siècles,  comme  bien  l'on  pense,  par  des  donations  successives 
de  monastères  et  de  savants.  Les  collections  monastiques  et  les  livres 
religieux  en  furent  le  principal  noyau  pendant  un  demi-siècle  (1450-1500), 
c'est-à-dire  de  la  fondation  au  début  du  XVI^  siècle;  ces  volumes  s'adres- 
saient alors  principalement  aux  religieux  et  aux  élèves  des  Ecoles  latines 
dirigées  par  eux.  La  fondation  d'une  bibliothèque  paroissiale  ou  publique 
s'imposait  d'autant  plus  que  les  manuscrits,  par  leur  cherté  et  leur  rareté, 
étaient  accessibles  à  fort  peu  de  gens;  prêtres  et  laiques  avides  de  culture 
ne  pouvaient  se  les  procurer  pour  approfondir  et  perfectionner  leurs  con- 
naissances. L'Ecole  latine  de  Sélestat,  loin  d'être  une  exception,  avait 
besoin  de  livres;  le  maître  d'école  et  ses  élèves  les  réclamaient  depuis  1440 
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pour  préparer  leurs  classes  et  cultiver  leur  esprit.  C'est  à  partir  de  1452  que 
fut  constituée,  grâce  à  une  série  de  donations,  la  Bibliothèque  paroissiale, 
d'où  est  issue  la  Bibliothèque  humaniste. 

Le  premier  legs  fut  celui  de  Jean  de  Westhus  en  1452.  Ce  prêtre,  fort 
cultivé  et  érudit,  eut  l'heureuse  idée  de  faire  venir  à  Sélestat  Louis  Dringen- 
berg  et  de  le  placer  à  la  direction  de  l'Ecole  latine  de  la  ville.  A  sa  mort,  en 
1452,  il  fit  don  de  sa  librairie.  Le  chapelain  Jean  Fabri  fit  de  même  en  1470. 
Homme  pieux  et  cultivé,  poète  et  musicien,  auteur  de  chants  d'Eglise,  il 
préparait  ses  sermons  avec  grand  soin  et  se  faisait  un  point  d'honneur 
d'aider  ses  confrères  dans  leur  ministère  paroissial.  On  reconnaît  aisément 
les  livres  de  sa  librairie  qu'il  légua  par  testament  à  la  Bibliothèque  par  les 
remarques  sur  le  temps  ou  sur  les  événements  politiques  et  autres  qu'il 
avait  la  manie  d'inscrire  sur  la  couverture  à  l'intérieur  des  volumes.  Ils 
étaient  aussi,  comme  ceux  de  Jean  de  Westhus,  placés  non  pas  sur  des 
rayonnages  mais  plutôt  sur  des  pupitres  ou  sur  des  tables,  solidement  munis 
de  chaînes  (libri  catenati)  pour  les  protéger  contre  le  vol.  En  1477,  le 
célèbre  maître  de  l'Ecole  latine  de  Sélestat,  Louis  Dringenberg,  fit  à  son 
tour  cadeau  de  sa  modeste  librairie:  deux  manuscrits,  contenant  chacun 
le  De  consolatione  de  Boèce,  un  incunable,  le  Livre  des  Sentences,  de 
Pierre  Lombard.  Cet  écrivain,  paraît-il,  n'aurait  jamais  été  traduit  ni  en 
anglais  ni  en  français. 

Fait  pour  le  moins  étrange,  Jacques  Wimpfeling,  surnommé  le  praecep/or 
Germaniae,  ne  semble  pas  avoir  pensé  faire  don  de  sa  bibliothèque  à  sa 
ville  natale;  il  ne  lui  légua  même  pas  ses  propres  écrits,  au  nombre  de  62, 
que  possède  la  Bibliothèque  humaniste  de  Sélestat,  grâce  à  des  legs  faits 
par  Beatus  Rhenanus  et  Alexandre  Dorian.  Tout  ce  qu'elle  reçut  de  lui,  ce 
sont  deux  manuscrits,  six  incunables  et  trois  imprimés  du  XVI^  siècle.  En 
revanche,  Martin  Ergersheim  (1460-1535)  fut  beaucoup  plus  généreux. 
Prêtre  fort  cultivé,  en  relations  constantes  avec  de  nombreux  humanistes 
et  chercheur  infatigable  de  belles  éditions  et  de  textes  rares,  il  réussit  à  se 
constituer  une  précieuse  et  riche  librairie.  A  sa  mort,  il  la  légua  à  son  frère, 
Melchior,  qui  à  son  tour  en  fit  don  à  la  Bibliothèque  de  Sélestat,  dont  il 
avait  été  le  dynamique  prévôt.  La  donation  Ergersheim  est  sans  contredit 
la  plus  volumineuse  jamais  faite  à  la  Bibliothèque  paroissiale;  elle  est  encore 
plus  considérable  que  celle  de  Beatus  Rhenanus,  qui  contenait  près  de  700 
gros  volumes. 

Dès  1500,  et  même  un  peu  avant,  la  Bibliothèque  possédait  déjà  dÉ 
belles  éditions,  presque  toutes  italiennes,  de  la  plupart  des  écrivains  latins. 
Ces  éditions  de  classiques,  solidement  reliées  et  placées  à  des  tables  où  elles 
restaient  enchaînées,  servaient  à  l'usage  quotidien  des  professeurs  et  de 
leurs  meilleurs  élèves.  En  voici  une  liste,  forcément  incomplète,  avec  la 
date  et  le  lieu  de  l'édition:  Cicéron  (Venise,  1486,  1488),  Horace  (Venise, 
1490),  Virgile  (Venise,  1492);  Paris,  s.d.),  Ovide  (Venise,  1491),  Catulle, 
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Properce,  Tibulle  (Venise,  1493),  Quinte-Curce  (Venise,  1502),  Martial 
(Venise,  1503),  Lucain  (Venise,  1505),  Stace  (Venise,  1502). 

Le  chercheur  trouvera  à  Sélestat  les  éditions  principes  de  plusieurs 
Pères  grecs  et  latins,  des  textes  manuscrits  des  humanistes  suivants:  Petrus 
Hispanus,  Jodocus  Gallus,  Johannes  Wacker,  Martin  Dorpius,  Henri  de 
Gundelfingen,  Sulpicius  Verulanus,  Jacques  Taurellus,  Guillaume  Gisen- 
heim,  puis  les  ouvrages  d'humanistes  récents,  tels  que:  Nicolaus  Perottus, 
Franciscus  Niger,  Stephanus  Fliscus,  Augustinus  Datus,  Baptista  Guarinus, 
Marius  Philelphus.  Aristote  y  occupe  une  place  importante,  à  en  juger  par 
une  vingtaine  de  ses  traités,  édités  et  commentés  par  Clichtovée  ou  Lefèvre 
d'Etaples,  qui  n'ont  certes  pas  épargné  les  notes  marginales,  car  elles 
figurent  presque  dans  tous  les  volumes,  ce  qui  montre  l'emprise  exercée 
par  "le  philosophe  chrétien"  sur  Beatus  et  ses  camarades  d'études  à  Paris; 
son  commentateur  y  était  aussi  tenu  pour  "le  prince  des  philosophes." 
Tout  cela,  comme  le  fameux  manuscrit  d'Ovide  (XIII^  siècle),  fait  partie 
du  fonds  Rhenanus. 

Un  livre  était  un  cadeau  fort  apprécié  au  XVI^  siècle;  un  incunable  et 
un  manuscrit,  bien  sûr,  l'étaient  encore  davantage.  Les  volumes  coûtaient 
fort  cher.  Martin  Ergersheim  et  Beatus  Rhenanus,  grâce  à  leur  fortune  per- 
sonnelle, en  achetèrent  un  grand  nombre.  Mais  ils  en  reçurent  aussi  beau- 
coup d'amis  et  de  collaborateurs  en  retour  de  services  rendus,  de  conseils 
judicieux,  ou  encore  à  titre  d'honoraires,  les  imprimeurs  ayant  alors 
l'habitude  de  donner  un  certain  nombre  d'exemplaires;  ce  qui  conduisait 
à  des  échanges  entre  auteurs  ou  éditeurs.  Ainsi  Beatus  Rhenanus  inscrivait, 
avec  un  vif  plaisir,  sur  la  feuille  de  garde  tantôt  la  date  de  l'achat  (8  volumes 
en  1500,  14  en  1501,  35  en  1502),  le  montant  dépensé  et  la  formule  de 
propriété:  "Sum  Beati  Rhenani,  nec  muto  dominwn,"  tantôt  la  mention 
non  moins  célèbre:  "dono  dat,  dono  misit,  muneri  mittit."  QueWe  joie  de 
lire  ces  phrases,  qu'on  croirait  écrites  d'hier!  Plus  profonde  encore  est  la 
joie  de  travailler  à  Sélestat  à  l'ombre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  savants  imprimeurs 
et  éditeurs,  hellénistes  ou  latinistes,  tels  que:  Froben,  Josse  Bade,  Boniface 
Amerbach,  Janus  Cornarius,  Jacques  Wimpfeling,  Willibald  Pirckheimer, 
Beatus  Arnoaldus,  Cono  (savant  helléniste  dominicain,  dont  les  papiers 
personnels  sont  presque  aussi  précieux  que  les  manuscrits),  Lefèvre 
d'Etaples,  Michel  Hummelberg  et  Johannes  Kierher. 

Autant  dire  qu'un  séjour  de  travail  à  la  Bibliothèque  humaniste  de 
Sélestat  vaut  son  pesant  d'or. 


Université  Laval 


Pseudo-ancestors  in  the  Genealogical 
Projects  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I* 


JUDITH  POPOVICH  AIKIN 


JVlaximilian  I,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  from  1493  to  his  death  in  15 IP- 
was  he  "the  last  knight"  ("der  letzte  Ritter")  or  was  he  the  first  Renaissance 
politician  north  of  the  Alps?  This  question  has  repeatedly  intrigued  his- 
torians.* The  motivations  for  many  of  the  emperor's  most  ambitious 
projects  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  vigorous  debate.  The  woodcut 
equestrian  portrait  of  "Kaiser  Max"  by  Hans  Burgkmair  ^evokes  both 
the  medieval  chivalric  code  Maximilian  so  much  admired,  and  the  grandio- 
se monuments  of  such  Italian  condotierri  as  Colleoni  and  Gattamelata.^ 
Maximilian's  other  artistic  commissions  and  own  creative  efforts  tend 
to  alternate  between  these  poles.  His  masked  autobiography,  Teuerdank, 
for  example,  revives  medieval  romances  and  germanic  sagas.  But  his 
commission  of  a  series  of  woodcuts  for  a  "triumphal  arch"  and  "trium- 
phal procession"  follows  his  Italian  Renaissance  counterparts  in  reviving 
Roman  antiquity.  His  mammoth  project  of  bronze  statues,  busts,  and 
statuettes  of  ancestors  for  his  own  tomb  has  no  medieval  counterpart. 
It  can  best  be  compared  with  the  original  plans  for  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Julius  II,  Maximihan's  arch-rival,  with  which  it  was  probably  intended 
to  vie."* 

Maximilian  has  often  been  accused  of  lacking  the  force  of  character 
to  carry  out  his  thousands  of  ambitious  schemes,  which  ranged  from 
writing  autobiographical  novels  many  times  the  length  of  Teuerdank  to 
recovering  Constantinople  from  the  Turks  and  getting  himself  elected 
Pope.^  But  even  though  his  proposed  projects  far  outnumber  and  out 
weigh  his  successes,  the  plans  he  did  carry  out  included  many  majoi 
artistic,  political,  diplomatic,  and  mihtary  victories.  These  successe 
include  the  acquisition  for  the  House  of  Habsburg  of  Spain,  Burgundy 
and  Hungary  through  clever  marriages  of  himself,  his  children,  and  his 
grandchildren;  the  establishment  of  the  Vienna  Boys'  Choir;  and  military 
successes  in  Burgundy  and  Northern  Italy.  The  power  of  his  persona 
charm  to  influence  those  around  him  was  augmented  by  his  insight  int 

*This  study,  in  slightly  different  form,  was  presented  as  a  paper  at  the  Central  Renaissance  Con 
ference  on  March  27,  1976. 
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the  value  of  grass-roots  popularity  and  the  means  to  acquire  it— publicity. 
His  commissions  to  humanists  and  artists  for  chronicles,  autobiographies, 
panegyrical  poetry  and  ballads,  portraits,  honorific  woodcuts,  and  —  above 
all  —  his  tomb  in  Innsbriick,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  conceit  or  to  an 
egotistical  desire  for  self-aggrandizement.  Instead ,  they  indicateMaximilian's 
canny  understanding  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  polemic  available  to 
him— the  printing  press  and  the  visual  arts. 

Through  most  of  Maximilian's  commissions  to  humanists  and  artists 
there  runs  a  single  thread:  each  project  expresses  Maximilian's  glory 
through  depiction  of  an  illustrious  train  of  ancestors  and  relatives.  The 
emperor  commissioned  Dr.  Jacob  Mennel  and  others  to  collect  inform- 
ation on  his  ancestry,  and  to  create  chronicles  and  genealogy  charts 
preserving  this  information  for  posterity.^  The  result  was  dozens  of 
genealogy  charts,  some  huge  in  scale  painted  on  parchment,  canvas,  or 
even  plaster  (of  which  twenty  are  still  extant),^  and  approximately  ten 
chronicles  and  genealogical  chronicles  of  Maximilian's  ancestry.*  The 
ardour  of  some  of  these  scholars,  such  as  Johannes  Stabius,  Maximilian's 
chief  iconographer,  led  them  back  as  far  as  Noah.  But  the  theological 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  called  in  by  Maximilian  to  judge 
the  propriety  of  this  genealogy,  although  accepting  the  myth  of  the 
Trojan  genesis  of  the  Franks  and  of  Maximilian's  house,  refuted  the 
concept  of  tracing  ancestry  back  to  Bibhcal  origins.^  Maximilian  seems 
to  state  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  his  masked  autobiography  in  prose, 
Weisskunig:  the  young  white  king  (representing  Maximilian)  asked  in 
vain  in  his  youth  about  his  ancestry.  When  he  came  to  adulthood  he 
decided  to  remedy  the  situation  by  sending  out  educated  men  to  seek 
genealogical  and  historical  records  in  monasteries  and  books,  and  from 
knowledgeable  people.  This  research  resulted  in  the  reconstruction  of 
his  ancestry  from  his  father  back  in  direct  lineage  to  Noah,  and  he  had 
the  collected  material  written  up  for  posterity  so  that  it  would  never 
again  be  lost  (my  paraphrase).^  ° 

In  addition  to  the  chronicles  and  genealogical  charts,  commissions  to 
visual  artists  also  depicted  the  newly  uncovered  family  tree.  About  1512 
Maximilian  charged  Albrecht  Diirer  and  other  woodcut  artists  to  create  a 
set  of  monumental  woodcuts  depicting  his  glory  in  a  triumphal  procession 
weaving  its  way  to  a  triumphal  arch."  This  artistic  commission  depicts 
Maximilian's  ancestors  and  in-laws  in  two  series:  the  set  of  sixteen  funerary 
statues  of  ancestors  riding  in  the  procession,  and  the  relatives  by  blood 
and  marriage  set  into  the  arch  itself.  In  the  centre  of  the  arch  appears 
Maximilian's  family  tree,  which  traces  his  lineage  to  Hector  of  Troy. 

The  other  major  work  of  art  commissioned  by  Maximilian  was  his 
tomb  in  Innsbruck,  planned  in  1502-1508.'^  The  original  plan  involved 
forty  over-life-size  bronze  sculptures  of  ancestors  and  in-laws,  thirty- 
two   busts  of  Roman  emperors,  and  one  hundred  statuettes  of  saints 
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related  to  the  Habsburg  house.  Although  this  plan  was  never  completely 
instituted,  twenty-eight  of  the  large  bronzes  now  stand  in  the  Hofkirche 
in  Innsbrijck,  along  with  a  small  selection  of  busts  and  statuettes  of 
saints.  Included  here  among  Maximilian's  relatives  are  his  parents,  the 
emperor  Frederick  III  and  Eleonora  of  Portugal;  the  first  Habsburg 
emperor,  Rudolf  I;  Maximihan's  two  wives,  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Blanca 
Maria  Sforza  of  Milan;  various  of  his  first  wife's  Burgundian  ancestors,  J 
including  Charles  the  Bold  and  Philipp  the  Good; Maximihan's  daughter-in- 
law  Joanna  the  Mad,  heiress  of  Spain;  his  sister,  Kunigunde;  his  children, 
Philipp  the  Handsome  and  Margaret  of  Austria. 

As  Anna  Coreth  has  pointed  out,  the  purpose  of  such  extended  genealo- 
gies was  to  show  that  Maximilian  was  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
nearly  every  ruling  house  in  Europe.^^  Such  a  claim  would  aid  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  in  his  attempts  to  solidify  his  power  base  in  Europe  and 
to  unify  all  the  Christian  princes  under  his  leadership.  It  would  help  him 
seek  alHes  in  his  military  struggles  and  provide  him  with  ready-made 
relationships  for  his  diplomatic  ventures. 

But  certain  aspects  of  Maximilian's  genealogy  as  expressed  in  his 
tomb  and  other  ventures  do  not  establish  such  obvious  connections 
with  modern  political  realities.  Among  Maximilian's  blood  relatives  and 
in-laws  stand  such  pseudo-ancestors  as  Julius  Caesar  and  Charlemagne 
(both  planned  for  the  tomb,  but  not  carried  out),  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Theoderich,  and  King  Arthur.  Previously,  these  figures  have  usually 
been  viewed  as  a  star-studded  cast  designed  to  add  lustre  to  a  dull  and 
often  ineffective  set  of  ancestors.  But  these  personages,  like  the  Trojan 
genesis  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  may  have  had  specific  purposes  in 
Maximilian's  German  and  pan-European  polemical  schemes. 

Several  scholars  have  already  defined  the  polemical  purpose  of  the 
Trojan  genesis  as  Maximilian's  claims  to  the  Roman  Empire.^'*  The  advan- 
tage of  this  lineage  over,  for  example,  lineage  extending  to  Caesar  Augustus, 
is  that  it  makes  a  claim  both  to  the  Western  Roman  Empire  based  in 
Rome  (Hector  was  related  to  Rome's  founder,  Aeneas,  but  superior  to 
him  in  rank)  and  to  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  in  Constantinople  (Troy 
was  thought  to  have  originally  stood  on  the  site).  Maximilian  had  been 
connected  to  polemic  to  recapture  Constantinople  from  the  Turks  and  to 
reestablish  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  since  before  his  conception.  His 
mother,  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  had  her  name  changed  to  Helen  so  that, 
in  emulation  of  Constantine's  mother  St.  Helen,  she  could  be  the  mother 
of  a  "second  Constantine"  and  founder  ofConstantinople.  At  Maximilian's 
christening  this  theme  reappeared:  his  godfather,  a  Byzantine  prince 
in  exile,  named  him  for  Saint  Maximilian,  a  renowned  fighter  against 
Turkish  tyranny. ^^  The  Trojan  genesis  of  Maximilian's  family,  since  it 
provides  a  claim  to  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  fits  into  this  polemical 
scheme. 
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The  other  pseudo-ancestors  can  be  similarly  analysed.  Julius  Caesar 
usually  appeared  from  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  sixteenth  century  in 
chronicles  or  polemic  claiming  Trojan  descent  for  the  Franks.  There  he  is 
depicted  as  dependent  on  these  Prankish  "relatives"  for  his  victories  in 
Gaul.'^  Politically,  he  can  stand  for  Maximilian's  own  campaigns  against 
the  latter-day  residents  of  Gaul,  the  French.  The  placement  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  Habsburg  family  tree  further  expresses  Maximilian's  conflict  with 
French  imperial  claims,  and  in  addition  represents  an  ideal  of  a  pan- 
European,  Christian  Roman  Empire  which  Maximilian  dreamed  of  someday 
equalling. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  likewise  represents  both  an  actual  territorial  claim 
and  a  polemical  ideal.  According  to  medieval  accounts,  Godfrey  led  the 
only  successful  crusade  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  conquered  from  the  Saracens 
and  then  ruled  as  king.  This  title— King  of  Jerusalem— did  appear  in  the 
long  list  of  titles  passed  down  from  imperial  father  to  son,  although 
political  realities  rendered  it  a  hollow  formula.  As  arch-crusader,  Godfrey 
also  represented  Maximilian's  dream  and  life-long  goal  of  leading  Europe's 
Christian  princes  on  a  new  crusade  against  the  present  Muslim  conquerors 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Turks.  Various  literary  and  historical  treatments  of 
Godfrey's  deeds,  culminating  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  in  Tasso's 
Gerusalemme  Liberata,  centre  on  Godfrey's  troubles  as  leader  of  the 
crusade.  The  princes  under  his  command  are  continually  in  conflict  with 
each  other  and  with  him.  As  in  these  accounts,  Maximilian's  interest  in 
Godfrey  probably  stresses  the  need  for  all  Christian  princes  to  stop  their 
incessant  bickerings  and  wars,  and  to  unite  (under  the  emperor's  leader- 
ship, of  course)  for  a  concentrated  campaign  against  the  Turks.  The 
appearance  of  Godfrey  in  Maximilian's  ancestry  seems  to  be  a  call-to-arms 
for  a  new  crusade. 

The  presence  of  Theoderich,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  the  Habsburg 
family  tree  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  unless  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
medieval  literary  tradition  concerning  him.  In  germanic  saga,  as  preserved 
in  the  high  Middle  Ages  in  the  several  narratives  about  "Dietrich  von  Bern" 
(Theoderich  of  Verona),  Theoderich  was  not  merely  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
(a  germanic  tribe  controlling  northern  and  central  Italy).* ^  He  was  "kunig 
uber  Roemisch  rich"  —  king  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Treacherously  driven 
out  of  his  rightful  patrimony  while  still  a  child,  Theoderich  fled  with  his 
band  of  faithful  warriors  to  the  court  of  Attila  the  Hun  near  Vienna, 
where  he  was  granted  sanctuary.  In  exile  there  he  plotted  the  return  to  his 
Italian  domain  for  thirty  years  before  finally  riding  south  to  claim  his 
patrimony.  Two  of  the  "Dietrich"  -sagas  were  preserved  by  Maximilian 
himself  in  his  Heldenbuch—3.  collection  of  medieval  romances  and  germanic 
sagas  made  under  his  direction  about  1510-1515.**  This  view  of  Theoderich 
found  in  the  saga  material  provides  the  necessary  basis  for  an  interpretation 
of  his  place  in  Maximilian's  ancestry.  Theoderich  represents  both  a  German 
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claim  to  the  Roman  Empire  prior  to  Charlemagne,  and  an  imperial  claim  to 
Italy.  The  story  of  Theoderich  can  also  be  seen  as  analogous  to  Maximilian's 
own  situation:  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors  find  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
"exile"  north  of  the  Alps,  deprived  of  their  rightful  "patrimony"  in  Italy, 
and  await  the  opportunity  to  return  to  claim  it  and  to  be  crowned  once 
again  in  Rome.  Maximilian's  own  military  campaigns  in  Northern  Italy  in 
1508-9  and  1516,  his  coronation  in  Trent  in  1508,  and  his  marriage  to  a 
north  Italian  princess  in  1494  can  be  seen  as  his  attempts  to  emulate 
Theoderich  and  claim  this  long-lost  Italian  "inheritance." 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion,  all  of  Maximilian's  pseudo-ancestors  have  at 
least  had  some  historical  basis.  But  how  did  King  Arthur  of  Round  Table 
fame  manage  to  climb  into  the  Habsburg  family  tree?  Although  several 
English  towns  have  claimed  to  have  found  Arthur's  bones,  the  historical 
existence  of  this  legendary  king  of  medieval  romance  has  not  been  proved. 
Nor  can  one  point  to  a  specific  territorial  claim  King  Arthur  could  repre- 
sent for  Maximihan,  as  with  the  other  pseudo-ancestors.  In  explaining 
Arthur's  presence,  scholars  have  merely  referred  to  Maximilian's  love  of 
chivalric  romance.  But  a  polemical  reason  for  Arthur's  presence  can  be 
postulated.  Arthur  is  depicted  in  romance  as  the  head  of  the  Round  Table, 
a  group  of  knights  dedicated  to  honour  and  service.  Among  these  knights 
were  included  dukes,  princes,  and  even  kings.  German  Arthurian  romances, 
which  draw  on  Breton  and  French  sources,  describe  the  heroics  of  such 
round-table  kings  as  Erec  and  Parzival;  other  round-table  knights,  like 
Iwein  and  Gawan,  win  kingdoms  by  their  deeds.  Couldn't  Maximilian  be 
expressing  in  Arthur  his  own  desire  to  unite  Europe's  rulers— German 
electors,  princes  of  Italy  and  northern  Europe,  the  kings  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France— under  his  own  leadership?  Maximilian's  patronage  of 
several  chivalric  orders,  the  Order  of  St.  George  founded  by  his  father  and 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  inherited  from  his  Burgundian  wife,  may 
reflect  this  desire  to  emulate  the  idea  of  a  "round  table"  of  rulers.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  although  politically  ineffective,  had  long  espoused 
the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Europe  united  behind  the  emperor  for  the  struggle 
against  the  infidel  and  heathen.  King  Arthur  could  represent  the  idea  of 
an  imperial  moral  leadership  and  the  ideal  of  European  unity,  rather  than 
a  specific  claim  to  territory  or  political  power. 

Thus  we  can  say  that  Maximilian's  genealogical  concerns,  whether  they 
involve  blood  relatives,  in-laws,  or  pseudo-ancestors,  are  intended  to  carry 
his  political  polemic  and  ideology  to  a  pan-European  audience,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  subjects  and  imperial  princes.  Three  main  themes  have  been 
identified  in  this  polemic:  European  unity  under  Maximilian's  leadership, 
various  specific  territorial  claims  for  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  call  to  a  new  crusade  against  the  Turks  in 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem. 
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This  polemic,  as  has  been  shown,  uses  historical  and  quasi-historical 
events  to  represent  or  allude  to  present  political  situations.  Such  historical 
analogy,  perhaps  an  extension  of  the  didactic  use  of  historical  exempla, 
was  a  persistent  tool  of  polemical  history-writing  and  propaganda  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the 
analogy  made  in  a  triumphal  procession  and  book  celebrating  the  victory 
of  Maximilian's  grandson  Charles  V  over  Tunis.  Charles'  victory  is  related 
to  those  of  the  two  Scipios  over  Carthage  (said  to  be  on  the  same  site); 
like  them,  Charles  merits  the  appellation  "Africanus."'^  Thus  events  from 
ancient  Roman  history  are  used  as  a  sort  of  "préfiguration"  for  contem- 
porary deeds  of  a  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 

The  polemical  concerns  discussed  here  do  not  require  historical  or 
genealogical  accuracy;  indeed,  they  seem  to  elicit  what  modern  historians 
would  consider  a  mingling  of  fiction,  legend,  and  fact.  But  what  was  the 
prevailing  approach  to  historical  materials  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian? 
The  inventories  of  the  emperor's  personal  library  provide  a  clue.^°  In  the 
subdivision  "Historien"  (histories)  the  expected  materials  are  included: 
chronicles,  biographies  of  illustrious  political  figures  (emperors,  popes, 
kings),  and  the  lives  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  many  saints.  But  in  addition 
there  are  many  legendary  and  literary  materials:  several  verse  narratives 
about  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sagas  of  Dietrich  von  Bern,  Wolfram 
von  Esehenbach's  Willehalm  and  Titurel,  romances  of  Tristan  and  of 
Parzival's  father  Gahmuret,  and  one  of  the  Charlemagne  sagas.  Maximihan's 
Heldenbuch  collects  a  similarly  mixed  array  of  legendary,  historical,  and 
fictional  narratives,  from  the  Dietrich-sagas  and  Kudrun  to  the  Arthurian 
romance  Erec  by  Hartmann  von  Aue.  Distinctions  between  historical 
fact,  legendary  enhancement  of  fact,  and  literary  fiction  were  apparently 
not  sharply  drawn. 

A  similar  relationship  between  fact  and  fiction  is  to  be  found  in 
Maximihan's  two  veiled  autobiographies,  Teuerdank  andDer  Weisskunig}^ 
In  these  works,  based  in  large  part  on  Maximilian's  own  dictation,  real 
events  and  personages  appear  in  chivalric  disguise.  Maximilian,  regarded 
as  a  slow  learner  by  his  tutors,  depicts  himself  in  these  works  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally quick  and  able  student.  Although  in  life  he  was  at  times 
unhorsed  in  jousting,  he  is  always  victorious  in  these  chivalric  romances. 
The  marriage  which  his  father  arranged  for  him  with  Mary  of  Burgundy 
he  portrays  as  courtly  love;  his  political  adversaries  become  starkly  evil 
and  treacherous  enemies  of  the  trusting,  virtuous  hero. 

While  the  clear  prose  of  Der  Weisskunig  derives  from  German  efforts  in 
the  imperial  chancellery  to  emulate  the  New  Style  upon  which  Italian 
Renaissance  literature  was  founded,  the  versified  Teuerdank  is  decidedly 
an  example  of  archaising.  Its  redundant  style,  filled  with  hyperboles 
which  seem  endless  when  describing  the  perfections  of  the  characters, 
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has  its  counterpart  and  obvious  source  in  one  of  the  sagas  of  Theoderich— 
Dietrichs  Flucht  (Theoderich's  FHght).  This  saga  is  preserved  in  MaximiUan's 
own  Heldenbuch  collection,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  Theoderich  saga 
listed  in  his  inventories. 

Not  only  does  Maximilian  alter  the  facts  of  his  own  life  to  fit  the 
literary  style  of  the  romance  genre  into  which  he  chooses  to  set  them; 
the  events  themselves  may  have  been  coloured  by  his  ideals  as  formed  by 
literature  and  previous  polemic.  Certainly  his  colourful  and  romantic 
desires  to  participate  in  tournaments,  to  hunt  with  falcons,  and  to  lead  his 
own  armies  derive  from  his  emulation  of  the  heroes  of  chivalric  romance 
and  heroic  saga. 

One  question  remains:  to  what  extent  is  this  modelling  of  his  genealogy, 
his  autobiography,  even  his  actual  deeds  on  medieval  literary  tradition  due 
to  a  total  acceptance  of  its  reality  and  validity,  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
due  to  an  extremely  perceptive  insight  into  the  popularity  to  be  gained  by 
publicity?  Maximilian  created  for  himself  a  legendary  character  which 
remains  alive  into  the  present  in  Germany  and  Austria,  but  he  also  provided 
the  political  power  base  from  which  his  grandson  Charles  V  and  his  des- 
cendants established  an  empire  upon  which,  speaking  literally,  the  sun 
never  set. 
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Rabelais:  entre  le  signal  et  l'indice 

PIERRE  GOUMARRE 


J^a  critique  littéraire,  qui  a  toujours  été  plus  ou  moins  ouverte  aux  vents 
nouveaux,  est  aujourd'hui  vivifiée  par  l'air  frais  qui  souffle  en  provenance 
de  la  sémiologie.  L'auteur  de  Proust  et  les  signes,  Gilles  Deleuze,  a  été  un 
des  grands  pionniers  de  cette  tendance,  qui  consiste  à  analyser  une  oeuvre 
à  travers  ses  signes.  Les  quelques  constatations  et  hypothèses  qui  fondent 
sa  méthode  sont  simples  et  raisonnables:  "Le  mot  'signe'  est  un  des  mots 
les  plus  fréquents  de  la  Recherche.  .  .Cette  oeuvre  se  présente  comme 
l'exploration  des  différents  mondes  de  signes.  .  .Les  signes  [en]  forment 
à  la  fois  l'unité  et  la  pluralité.  .  .Le  problème  de  Proust  est  celui  des  signes 
en  général."* 

Ces  constatations  et  ces  hypothèses  peuvent  tout  aussi  bien  être  faites  à 
propos  de  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais.  Tout  comme  celui  qui  s'est  consacré  à  la 
recherche  du  temps  perdu,  l'écrivain  qui  s'est  intéressé  à  la  recherche  de  la 
dive  bouteille  a  été  un  grand  créateur  et  un  grand  explorateur  de  signes. 
Du  côté  de  chez  Jean  comme  du  côté  de  chez  Swann,  dans  les  controverses 
de  Thaumaste  et  de  Panurge  comme  dans  les  causeries  de  Charlus  et  de 
Verdurin,  l'univers  créé  par  le  génie  est  un  royaume  de  signes.^ 

Comme  la  plupart  des  hommes  de  son  époque,  Rabelais  s'est  beaucoup 
intéressé  aux  signes  qui  permettent  de  prévoir  l'avenir.  Tout  en  étant  une 
parodie  des  livres  de  prédiction,  la  Pantagrueline  Prognostication  témoigne 
de  l'intérêt  de  l'auteur  pour  les  présages.  Et  le  Tiers  Livre  est  tout  entier 
consacré  à  une  exploration  de  l'avenir  conjugal  de  Panurge.  Dans  ce  livre, 
tous  les  signes  imaginables  sont  sollicités,  y  compris  ceux  que  fournissent 
les  rêves."'  "En  songeant,"  explique  Pantagruel,  "l'âme  souvent  prévoit  les 
choses  futures.'"* 

Mais  les  signes  annonciateurs  de  l'avenir  ne  sont  nullement  les  seuls 
signes  de  l'oeuvre.  Rabelais  s'est  tout  autant  intéressé  aux  signes  révélateurs 
de  la  réalité  présente.  Et  il  est  remarquable  que,  pour  lui,  tout  peut  con- 
stituer un  signe:  un  geste  ou  une  attitude;  un  objet  ou  un  produit;  un 
événement  social  ou  un  phénomène  naturel;  un  nombre  ou  un  nom,  parti- 
culièrement un  nom  propre;  une  devise,  un  blason,  un  emblème,  un  insigne 
et  une  enseigne;  un  texte,  mais  aussi  une  image  ou  un  tableau;  une  odeur 
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aussi  bien  qu'un  son  ou  une  couleur;  un  sentiment,  une  impression,  une 
sensation  et,  bien  sûr,  un  symptôme. 

Dans  le  cadre  limité  d'un  article,  il  ne  saurait  être  question  de  se  livrer 
à  une  exploration  systématique  de  l'univers  rabelaisien  du  signe.  Ce  n'est 
pas  en  quelques  pages  qu'on  peut  révéler  toute  la  richesse  sémiologique 
d'une  oeuvre,  surtout  lorsque  cette  oeuvre  est  placée  sous  le  signe  du  gigan- 
tisme. Ce  que  nous  nous  proposons  de  faire  ici,  c'est  seulement  de  nous 
demander  dans  quelle  mesure  les  signes  de  Rabelais  relèvent  de  la  sémiologie. 

Si  en  effet  l'on  en  croit  plusieurs  sémiologues  contemporains,  la  sémio- 
logie n'est  pas  la  science  de  tous  les  signes,  mais  la  science  des  signes  qui 
constituent  des  moyens  de  communication.  Il  est  vrai  que,  dans  le  langage 
courant,  on  appelle  souvent  signes  des  faits  qui  n'ont  rien  à  voir  avec  la 
communication.  Mais,  dans  le  langage  sémiologique,  ces  faits  sont  des 
indices  et  non  des  signes.  La  distinction  entre  les  divers  signes,  les  sémio- 
logues la  font  surtout  en  opposant  l'indice  au  signal.  Comme  l'écrit 
Mounin,  "toute  sémiologie  correcte  repose  sur  l'opposition  catégorique 
entre  les  concepts  cardinaux  d'indice  et  de  signal."^  Etant  un  moyen  de 
communication,  le  signal  relève  de  la  sémiologie;  n'ayant  qu'une  valeur 
d'information,  l'indice  n'en  relève  pas. 

Définissant  l'indice  comme  "un  fait  observable  qui  nous  renseigne  sur 
un  autre  qui  ne  l'est  pas,"  Mounin  précise:  "L'interprétation  correcte  de 
la  signification  des  indices,  c'est  toute  la  science,  ce  n'est  pas  la  linguistique 
ni  même  la  sémiologie.  Et  l'interprétation  des  indices  est  une  activité  pro- 
fondément différente  du  décodage  des  signes.  C'est  toute  la  méthode 
scientifique  et  l'épistémologie  qui  l'enseignent"  (p.  194). 

C'est  certainement  Prieto  qui  a  le  plus  clairement  distingué  indices  et 
signaux.  L'indice,  écrit-il,  est  "un  fait  immédiatement  perceptible  qui  nous 
fait  connaître  quelque  chose  à  propos  d'un  autre  qui  ne  l'est  pas."^  Quant 
au  signal,  c'est  "un  indice  artificiel,  c'est-à-dire  un  fait  qui  fournit  une 
indication  et  a  été  produit  expressément  pour  cela."^ 

Dans  un  livre  récent,  où  elle  définit  judicieusement  le  signe  comme 
"quelque  chose  de  perceptible  qui  rend  manifeste  autre  chose  qui,  autre- 
ment, ne  le  serait  pas,"  Jeanne  Martinet  éclaire  cette  distinction  par  une 
réflexion  sur  la  fumée.  "Presque  tous  les  auteurs,"  écrit-elle,  "s'accordent 
pour  donner,  comme  exemple  typique  de  l'indice,  la  fumée."  Et  il  est  vrai 
qu'en  général,  la  fumée  est  un  indice:  "L'émetteur  de  la  fumée  est  le  feu 
lui-même,  et  comme  le  feu  ne  choisit  pas  d'émettre  ou  non  de  la  fumée, 
on  ne  saurait  lui  reconnaître  un  comportement  sémiologique."  Mais  la 
fumée  "peut  être  produit[ej  artificiellement  et  utilisé[ej  à  des  fins 
sémiologiques":  dans  un  conclave,  par  exemple,  "on  produit  à  volonté  une 
fumée  noire  ou  blanche  pour  signaler  l'issue  d'un  vote."'  Dans  ce  cas,  la 
fumée  est  un  signal. 

Exprimant  le  point  de  vue  du  psychologue,  Norbert  Sillamy  distingue 
l'indice  du  signal  en  réfléchissant  sur  l'exemple  des  traces  des  pieds  sur  le 
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sol.  "Une  empreinte  dans  la  neige,"  écrit-il,  "est  l'indice  du  passage  d'un 
animal."  Mais  si  "je  laisse  des  traces  derrière  moi  pour  retrouver  mon 
chemin  dans  la  forêt,"  j'utilise  les  traces  comme  un  signal.  Cet  auteur 
explique  que  "l'indice  se  distingue  du  signal  en  ce  sens  que  celui-ci  est  lié 
intentionnellement  à  l'objet  ou  à  la  situation."^ 

L'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  est  très  riche  de  signes,  et  cette  profusion  est 
naturellement  source  de  difficultés.  Elle  suscite  au  moins  une  question: 
ces  signes  sont-ils  vraiment  des  signes,  c'est-à-dire,  dans  le  langage  de  beau- 
coup de  sémiologues,  des  signaux?  Ou  constituent-ils  au  contraire  des  indices? 
C'est  à  cette  question  que  nous  allons  maintenant  essayer  de  répondre. 


Le  signe  rabelaisien  est  souvent  un  signe  au  sens  sémiologique  du  terme, 
et  c'est  ce  que  nous  allons  d'abord  montrer.  Pour  cela,  nous  choisirons  un 
exemple  dans  chacun  des  livres  de  l'oeuvre. 

Dans  le  Gargantua,  les  signes  apparaissent  en  particulier  sous  forme 
d'anneaux:  "Pour  ses  aneaulx  (lesquelz  voulut  son  père  qu'il  portast  pour 
renouveller  le  signe  antique  de  noblesse)  il  eut.  .  .une  escarbouche  grosse 
comme  un  oeuf  d'austruche."  (I,  39)  Ce  "signe  antique"  correspond  exacte- 
ment à  la  définition  que  Mounin  donne  du  signal:  "Un  indice  produit 
volontairement  par  l'émetteur  pour  manifester  une  intention  au  récepteur" 
{pp.  cit.,  p.  14).  C'est  évidemment  Grandgousier  qui  est  ici  l'émetteur,  et 
l'entourage  de  Gargantua  qui  constitue  le  récepteur.  La  volonté  de  l'émet- 
teur s'exprime  naturellement  dans  le  verbe  "voulut,"  et  son  intention  est 
tout  aussi  explicite:  il  s'agit  de  rappeler  à  tous  que  le  jeune  géant  fait 
partie  de  la  noblesse. 

C'est  dans  le  Pantagruel  que  se  déroule  la  controverse  "par  signes"  où 
Thaumaste  et  Panurge  sont  tour  à  tour  émetteurs  et  récepteurs.  Ces  signes 
sont  certes  très  particuHers,  et  Chesneau  en  a  dégagé  le  caractère  paradoxal 
dans  une  formule  lumineuse:  ces  "gestes-signaux,"  écrit-il,  "présentent  un 
degré  plein  de  signifiant  (puisque  la  gesticulation  existe)  allié  à  un  degré 
zéro  de  signifié  (puisque  cette  gesticulation  peut  vouloir  dire  n'importe 
quoi,  c'est-à-dire  n'a  aucun  sens)."^° 

Mais,  malgré  ce  paradoxe,  ces  gestes  sont  bien  des  signes  de  communi- 
cation. Ce  que  veulent  Thaumaste  et  Panurge,  c'est,  selon  les  termes  mêmes 
de  Rabelais,  "disputer,"  "arguer,"  c'est-à-dire  communiquer.  S'ils  choisis- 
sent les  gestes  de  préférence  aux  mots,  c'est  qu'ils  voient  dans  les  premiers 
des  moyens  de  communication  supérieurs  aux  seconds.  Pour  eux,  les  mots 
sont,  comme  le  dit  Chesneau,  des  "instruments  de  communication  insuf- 
fisants"^' {Op.  cit.,  p.  36).  Le  philosophe  anglais  et  le  compagnon  de 
Pantagruel  échangent  des  idées  et  ils  se  comprennent,  c'est  du  moins  ce 
qu'ils  prétendent,  même  si  Rabelais  nous  avertit  de  toutes  les  façons  qu'il 
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n'y  a  pas  plus  à  comprendre  dans  les  signes  cabalistiques  de  l'un  que  dans 
les  gestes  obscènes  de  l'autre. 

Les  gestes  de  Nazdecabre,  au  Tiers  Livre,  sont  tout  aussi  bien  des  signes 
de  communication.  L'émetteur  étant  sourd  et  muet,  ils  sont  même  pour 
lui  le  seul  moyen  de  communication  possible.  Il  est  vrai  que  les  deux 
récepteurs  n'attribuent  pas  la  même  signification  à  son  message: 

Alors  dist  Pantagruel:  "Si  les  signes  vous  faschent,  ô  quand  vous  fasche- 
ront  les  choses  signifiées!.  .  .Le  mut  praetend  et  denote  que  serez  marié, 
coqu,  battu  et  desrobbé.  —Le  mariage  (dist  Panurge)  je  concede,  je  nie  le 
demourant.  (I,  487) 

Mais,  tout  en  étant  en  désaccord  sur  le  contenu  du  message,  Pantagruel  et 
Panurge  sont  d'accord  pour  considérer  qu'il  y  a  un  message,  et  que  Nazde- 
cabre a  bien  eu  l'intention  de  communiquer  un  message.^  ^ 

Dans  le  Quart  Livre,  également,  on  trouve  plusieurs  signes  de  communi- 
cation et  c'est  par  exemple  le  cas  lorsque  l'auteur  parle  de  ces  juges  qui 
"Ballottans  pour  le  judgment  des  criminelz  prisonniers,  usoient  de  certaines 
notes  scelon  la  variété  des  sentences,  par  0  signifians  condemnation  à 
mort;  par  T  ,  absolution.  .  ."  (II,  120)  En  précisant  que  "icelles,  publi- 
quement exposées,  houstoient  d'esmoy  et  pensement  les  parens,  amis  et 
aultres,"  l'auteur  montre  que  ces  "notes"  étaient  bien  ce  que  Prieto  appelle 
des  "indices  artificiels,"  c'est-à-dire  des  indices  produits  volontairement 
par  les  émetteurs  (les  juges)  pour  communiquer  un  message  (leurs  sentences), 
et  reconnus  comme  tels  —  i.e.  comme  des  moyens  de  communication  —  par 
les  récepteurs  (les  parents  et  les  amis  des  prisonniers). 

En  d'autres  termes,  ces  notes,  que  Rabelais  appelle  des  signes,  consti- 
tuent des  signaux  au  sens  que  la  sémiologie  moderne  donne  à  ce  mot.  Et  on 
peut  en  dire  autant  de  tous  les  signes  que  nous  avons  considérés  jusqu'ici: 
étant  des  instruments  de  communication,  ils  relèvent  de  cette  science  dont 
l'objet  même  est  la  communication,  et  que  depuis  Saussure  on  appelle  la 
sémiologie. ^^  Pour  employer  une  expression  de  Buyssens,  ils  sont  "conven- 
tionnels, en  ce  sens  que  les  individus  sont  d'accord  pour  les  utiliser  tels 
qu'ils  sont."*"*  Emis  comme  des  moyens  de  communication,  ils  sont  reçus 
comme  tels. 

Mais,  à  côté  de  ces  signes  conventionnels,  dans  lesquels  Buyssens  voit 
des  "signes  sémiotiques,"  il  y  a  ce  que  cet  auteur  appelle  des  "signes 
naturels."  Comme  les  premiers,  ces  derniers  peuvent  présenter  un  intérêt 
considérable,  puisqu'ils  peuvent  fournir  toutes  sortes  d'indications.  Mais 
ils  n'ont  rien  à  voir  avec  la  communication,  et  par  là  se  situent  en  dehors 
du  champ  de  la  sémiologie.  On  peut  les  appeler  des  signes,  on  peut  dire 
qu'ils  ont  une  signification,  mais  c'est  là,  selon  l'expression  de  Mounin, 
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"une  polysémie  désastreuse"  {Op.  cit.,  p.  194).  Car,  pour  beaucoup  de 
sémiologues  du  moins,  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  signes,  mais  des  indices.  Quel 
emploi  Rabelais  fait-il  des  indices?  Comment  les  conçoit-il?  Comment  les 
nomme-t-il?  Telles  sont  les  questions  auxquelles  il  convient  maintenant  de 
répondre. 

Rabelais  n'aime  pas  le  mot  indice,  mais  il  ne  l'ignore  pas.  La  preuve  en 
est  ce  passage  du  Tiers  Livre:  "Si  mouvement  propre  est  indice  certain  de 
chose  animée,  comme  escript  Aristocles.  .  ."  (I,  540)  Le  mouvement  propre 
est  proprement  un  indice  en  effet:  le  mouvement  peut  fournir  une  indica- 
tion, mais  ne  permet  évidemment  pas  de  communication.  Il  se  trouve  du 
reste  que  cet  indice  est  vide  de  contenu  puisque,  inséré  dans  une  tauto- 
logie, il  fournit  une  indication  qui  est  évidente.  Indice  à  degré  zéro  de 
signifié,  comme  dirait  Chesneau,  et  qui  ne  provient  même  pas  de  Rabelais, 
mais  d'Aristote.  Indice  en  tout  cas,  et  non  pas  signal. 

Il  est  des  indices  qui  fournissent  des  informations  plus  nombreuses,  et 
surtout  plus  utiles,  à  savoir  les  symptômes.  Les  sémiologues  n'ignorent  pas 
ce  terme,  et  certains  en  font  même  un  simple  synonyme  d'indice.  C'est 
ainsi  que  Mounin  établit  une  distinction  rigoureuse  entre  "conventions  ou 
signes"  et  "indices  ou  symptômes"  {Op.  cit.,  p.  69).  Ces  faits,  qu'on  peut 
appeler  indices  ou  symptômes,  il  les  définit  comme  "des  renseignements 
que  le  locuteur  donne  sur  lui-même,  sans  aucune  intention  de  les  commu- 
niquer" (p.  68). 

Le  docteur  Rabelais  s'intéresse  naturellement  aux  symptômes,  mais  il 
les  considère  au  sens  courant  du  terme,  c'est-à-dire  comme  des  renseigne- 
ments donnés  non  par  le  locuteur,  mais  par  le  malade.  C'est  en  ce  sens 
qu'il  voit  "un  des  symptômes  et  accidens  de  paour"  dans  le  fait  que  "se 
ouvre  le  guischet  du  serrail[où]  est.  .  .la  matière  fécale  retenue"  (II,  245). 
Ce  symptôme  est  un  indice  qui  relève  de  la  scatologie,  un  indice  néanmoins, 
qui  ne  relève  donc  pas  de  la  sémiologie. 

Le  plus  souvent,  toutefois,  Rabelais  appelle  les  symptômes  non  des 
indices  —  ni  tout  simplement  des  symptômes  —,  mais  des  signes.  C'est 
ainsi  que  le  seigneur  de  Baisecul  parle  de  "physiciens"  qui,  d'après  lui, 
avaient  vu  dans  "l'urine"  de  quelqu'un  un  "signe  evident"  que.  .  .(I,  276) 
Il  est  vrai  que  cette  expression  sort  de  la  bouche  de  Baisecul,  et  qu'il  sort 
de  cette  bouche  beaucoup  de  sottises.  Mais  on  retrouve  ailleurs  le  même 
emploi  du  mot  signe,  et  dans  un  contexte  tout  à  fait  sérieux:  "Le  prudent 
médecin,  voyant  par  les  signes  prognostiez  son  malade  entrer  en  decours 
de  mort,  par  quelques  jours  davant  avertist  les  femme,  enfans.  .  ."  (11,1 19) 

Il  est  évident  que  Rabelais  ne  fait  pas  beaucoup  d'efforts  pour  distinguer 
indices  et  signes.  Confusion  très  grave  d'après  Mounin:  "Si  nous  devions 
admettre  une  terminologie  qui  confond  symptômes,  indices  et  signes,  nous 
devrions  dire  (jamais  plus  un  linguiste  ne  l'acceptera)  que  la  maladie  coi 
munique  avec  le  médecin"  (p.  68). 
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Mais  Mounin  jugerait-il  cette  confusion  aussi  sévèrement  s'il  songeait 
aux  enseignements  de  la  médecine  psychosomatique?  Dans  l'esprit  de  cette 
discipline,  il  est  permis  de  penser  que  les  symptômes  sont  d'une  certaine 
façon,  pour  le  malade,  un  moyen  de  révéler  ses  troubles,  et  n'importe  quel 
linguiste  peut  accepter  ce  point  de  vue.  Rabelais  l'accepte  en  tout  cas,  et 
cela  ne  prouve  ni  qu'il  est  mauvais  médecin,  ni  qu'il  est  mauvais  sémiologue. 
Si  cela  prouve  quelque  chose,  c'est  plutôt  que,  dans  ce  domaine  comme 
dans  beaucoup  d'autres,  il  est  en  avance  sur  son  temps. 

Ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est  que  Rabelais  se  refuse  à  établir  une  frontière 
précise  entre  le  signe  et  l'indice.  Ce  refus,  nous  allons  le  voir,  est  encore 
plus  manifeste  dans  deux  expressions  qu'il  employe  dans  le  Tiers  Livre. 

Voici  ce  que  dit  Panurge:  "Vray  est  qu'en  moy  je  recongnais  quelque 
signe  indicatif  de  vieillesse,  je  diz  verde  vieillesse.  .  .C'est  que  je  trouve  le 
vin  meilleur.  .  .que  [d'habitude]."  (I,  520)  Considérant  que  le  vin  n'est 
pas  un  moyen  de  communication,  un  sémiologue  verrait  naturellement, 
dans  le  plaisir  de  boire  du  vin,  un  indice.  Pour  Rabelais,  ce  plaisir  est-il  un 
signe  ou  un  indice?  Ni  l'un  ni  l'autre,  ou  l'un  et  l'autre:  c'est  un  "signe 
indicatif." 

Un  signe  donnant  une  indication:  se  rapportant  au  vin,  cette  expression 
peut  choquer  plus  d'un  sémiologue.  Mais  il  faut  voir  que,  dans  le  contexte 
de  l'oeuvre  rabelaisienne,  elle  est  tout  à  fait  logique.  Un  signe?  Oui,  un 
signe,  car  pour  l'auteur,  si  du  moins  l'on  en  croit  la  Pontife  Bacbuc,  le  vin 
a  un  pouvoir  de  communication:  "Pouvoir  il  a  d'emplir  l'ame  de  toute 
vérité,  tout  savoir  et  philosophie."  (II,  454)  Une  indication?  Oui,  une 
indication,  et  qui  a  l'avantage  d'être  très  claire,  si  du  moins  l'on  se  fie  aux 
précisions  que  Panurge  apporte  sur  sa  "verde  vieillesse":  "Tu  me  reproches 
mon  poil  grisonnant  et  ne  consydere  poinct  comment  il  est  de  la  nature 
des  pourreaux,  es  quelz  nous  voyons  la  teste  blanche  et  la  queue  verde, 
droicte  et  viguoureuse." 

L'autre  expression,  nous  la  devons  à  Pantagruel:  "C'est  pourquoy 
Heraclitus  disoit  rien  par  songe  ne  nous  estre  exposé,  rien  aussi  ne  nous 
estre  celé:  seulement  nous  estre  donnée  signification  et  indice  des  choses 
advenir."  (I,  454)  Alors  qu'un  sémiologue  trouverait  dans  un  rêve  des 
indices  plutôt  que  des  signes,  Rabelais  parle,  lui,  de  "signification  et  indice," 
et  le  mot  signification,  suggérant  qu'il  y  a  signe,  peut  paraître  de  trop. 

Mais  n'est-on  pas  en  droit  de  penser,  trente  ans  après  la  mort  de  Freud, 
que  les  rêves  ont  une  signification,  et  qu'ils  constituent  même,  en  quelque 
sorte,  un  moyen  de  communication?  Tel  est  bien  en  tout  cas  le  point  de  vue 
de  Rabelais:  réfléchissant  sur  la  nature  et  l'origine  des  songes,  il  explique 
en  effet  que  l'âme,  recevant  de  Dieu  connaissance  des  choses  passées  et 
futures,  nous  les  "raporte"  "comme  la  lune,  recevant  du  soleil  sa  lumière, 
nous  la  communique."  (I,  453)  L'hésitation  de  l'auteur,  à  propos  des  rêves, 
entre  l'indice  et  le  signe,  n'a  rien  de  choquant:  qu'on  accepte  ou  non  les 
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théories  freudiennes,  on  sait  aujourd'hui  que  le  rêve  est  un  phénomène 
complexe,  sur  la  nature  duquel  il  est  permis  d'hésiter. 

*  *  * 

Les  quelques  passages  que  nous  avons  cités  montrent  que  Rabelais 
n'étabht  pas  une  distinction  nette  entre  le  signe  et  l'indice.  Alors  qu'il 
n'employé  le  mot  indice  qu'à  deux  reprises,  il  employe  à  chaque  instant  le 
mot  signe,  mais  ce  mot  apparaît  souvent  dans  des  cas  où  un  sémiologue 
parlerait  d'indice.  Rabelais  parle  de  signe  dans  des  cas  où  un  fait  de  com- 
munication est  évident,  mais  aussi  dans  des  cas  où  ce  fait  est  discutable,  et 
même  dans  des  cas  où  ce  fait  serait  difficile  à  trouver. 

Avant  toutefois  de  lui  reprocher  cette  confusion,  il  faut  voir  qu'on  ne 
la  trouve  pas  que  chez  lui.  On  la  trouve  par  exemple  chez  un  linguiste  aussi 
distingué  que  Benveniste,  comme  en  témoigne  la  définition  qu'il  donne  du 
mot  signal:  "C'est  un  fait  physique  relié  à  un  autre  fait  physique  par  un  rap- 
port naturel  ou  conventionnel.'"^  Au  contraire  de  Buyssens  et  de  beaucoup 
d'autres  sémiologues,  Benveniste  refuse,  on  le  voit,  de  distinguer  les  signes 
naturels  et  les  signes  conventionnels  ou  sémiotiques. 

Et  les  exemples  de  signaux  cités  par  lui  montrent  toute  la  portée  de  ce 
refus:  "éclair  annonçant  l'orage,  cloche  annonçant  le  repas,  cri  annonçant 
le  danger."  Pour  Benveniste,  l'éclair  est  un  signal  au  même  titre  que  la  cloche 
et  que  le  cri:  c'est  dire  que,  selon  lui,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  différence  essentielle  [ 
entre  l'indice  et  le  signal.  Rabelais,  de  même,  énumère  une  liste  de  faits  où 
le  naturel  et  le  conventionnel  font  bon  ménage:  "grand  troublemens,  eston- 
nemens.  .  .  fortunal  et  tempestes,  avec  que  lamentation  des  peuples,  muta- 
tions des  religions,  transpors  des  Royaulmes,  et  eversions  des  Répubhc- 
ques."  (I,  1 1 7)  Et  il  précise  que  ce  sont  là  des  "signes"  par  lesquels  "les  cieulx 
disent  tacitement.  .  .."  Comme  quoi  il  est  décidément  impossible,  dans  son 
oeuvre,  d'apercevoir  une  distinction  entre  l'indice  et  le  signal,  entre  la  simple 
information  et  la  communication. 

Rabelais  a-t-il  eu  raison  de  refuser  ainsi  de  faire  cette  distinction?  L'état 
actuel  de  la  sémiologie  ne  nous  permet  pas  de  répondre  à  cette  question 
puisqu'il  est  des  sémiologues  —  comme  Prieto  —  qui  font  cette  distinction, 
et  d'autres  —  comme  Benveniste  —  qui  ne  la  font  pas.  De  toute  façon,  à 
propos  de  Rabelais,  on  aurait  mauvaise  grâce  à  invoquer  l'argument  d'auto- 
rité. Seul,  évidemment,  un  examen  de  la  réalité  pourrait  nous  fournir  la 
réponse.  La  distinction  rigoureuse  entre  l'indice  et  le  signal  est-elle justifiéÉl 
par  les  faits?  Telle  est  la  question  qu'il  faudrait  se  poser.  A  cette  question 
nous  n'avons  apporté,  dans  notre  étude,  qu'un  début  de  réponse.  Nous  avons 
trouvé  ce  début  dans  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais,  et  cela  suggère  que  toute  la  ré-  | 
ponse  s'y  trouve  aussi.  Nous  en  sommes  du  reste  convaincu:  précieuse  pour 
toutes  les  sciences  humaines,  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais  est  aussi,  naturellement^ 
précieuse  pour  la  sémiologie. 
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The  Art  of  Partisan  Biography: 
George  Cavendish's  Life  ofWolsey 


WARREN  W.  WOODEN 


l^ike  the  other  best  known  biographies  of  the  Tudor  period,  Thomas 
More's  Richard  III  and  Wilham  Roper's  Life  of  More,  Cavendish's  Lz/e  of 
Wolsey  is  profoundly  partisan.  George  Cavendish  served  Cardinal  Wolsey 
during  most  or  perhaps  all  of  the  decade  of  the  1520's,  his  duties  being 
those  of  a  gentleman-usher— to  oversee  the  proper  running  of  the  house- 
hold and,  a  sign  of  Wolsey's  trust  in  and  appreciation  of  his  competence, 
to  serve  as  a  special  messenger.  Cavendish  was  thus  with  Wolsey  not  only 
during  the  period  of  his  great  diplomatic  triumphs  but  also  in  the  period 
of  disgrace  and  mortification,  "the  term  of  all  his  troubles"  (p.  8),  which 
followed  swiftly  upon  the  Cardinal's  inability  to  deliver  the  divorce  decree 
Henry  VIII  desired.^  In  introducing  himself  to  the  reader,  Cavendish 
adopts  an  attitude  of  partisanship  tempered  by  recognition  of  Wolsey's 
flaws.  He  is  moved  finally  to  write,  during  the  period  1554-58,  not  by  a 
desire  to  white-wash  Wolsey  but  rather  to  see  justice  done  to  the  memory 
and  reputation  of  his  former  master,  a  reputation  the  preceding  Protestant 
quarter-century  had  seen  distorted  and  degraded.  Cavendish  affirms  his 
own  first-hand  familiarity  with  the  Cardinal's  affairs,  "His  demeanor  and 
usage,"  and  declares  that 

.  .  .  since  his  death  I  have  heard  divers  sundry  surmises  and  imagined  tales 
made  of  his  proceedings  and  doings,  which  I  myself  have  perfectly  known 
to  be  most  untrue.  .  .  Therefore,  I  commit  the  truth  to  Him  that  knoweth 
all  truth;  for  whatsoever  any  man  hath  conceived  in  him  when  he  lived  or 
since  his  death,  thus  much  I  be  bold  to  say  without  displeasure  to  any  person 
or  of  affection:  that  in  my  judgment  I  never  saw  this  realm  in  better 
order,  quietness,  and  obedience  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  authority 
and  rule;  ne  justice  better  ministered  with  indifferency,  as  I  could  evidently 
prove  if  I  should  not  be  accused  of  too  much  affection  or  else  that  I  set 
forth  more  than  truth,  (p. 4) 

Cavendish's  assertion  that  he  is  writing  only  to  set  the  record  straight 
should  not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the  fundamentally  partisan  relationship  of 
biographer  to  subject.  The  partisanship  is  so  obvious  a  feature  of  the  Life, 
however,  that  rather  than  unintentionally  missing  it,  the  most  popular 
critical  reflex  has  been  to  duly  acknowledge  and  then  effectively  ignon 
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the  partisan  bias.  The  stated  purpose  of  Cavendish's  biography,  however, 
is  basic  to  both  the  structure  and  the  interpretation  of  the  work.  Although, 
as  critics  have  long  recognized,  the  de  casibus  paradigm  is  basic  to  the  Life, 
it  is  the  partisan  purpose  of  the  author  which  dictates  the  twin  climaxes  of 
the  work  and  modifies  in  important  ways  the  received  de  casibus  tradition. 
The  ramification  of  this  authorial  partisanship  in  the  artistry  and  design  of 
the  Life  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Cavendish  is  writing  a  biographical 
narrative,  not  a  history  of  events,  for  he  does  not  intend,  he  tells  us,  to 
emulate  the  "historiographers  of  chronicles  of  princes"  (p.  1 1).  His  stated 
purpose  is  rather  to  counter  the  slanders  and  distortions  concerning  the 
Cardinal's  career  with  an  accurate  account  of  disputed  matters.  What  were 
these  crucial  matters  so  subject  to  misinterpretation  and  malicious  mis- 
representation? Two  stand  out  in  the  chronicles  and  histories  of  the  day— 
the  charge  that  Wolsey  was  the  original  source  of  the  divorce  idea  and  the 
description  of  the  Cardinal's  death,  terrified  and  unrepentant,  probably 
damned  as  a  suicide.  This  is  the  account  found  in  both  Edward  Hall's 
famous  Chronicle,  which  Cavendish  certainly  knew,  and  the  revised  1555 
edition  of  Poly  dore  Vergil's  Anglica  Historia,  the  first  volume  to  contain 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Cardinal.^  Not  surprisingly,  then,  it 
is  these  two  events  which  are  central  in  the  design  of  Cavendish's  biography. 
The  first  half  of  the  Life  focusses  on  the  marvellous  "policy"  by  which 
Wolsey  rose  from  obscurity  to  become  Henry  VIII's  chief  minister,  sur- 
passing all  others  in  the  skill  with  which  he  satisfied  the  will  of  the  king. 
The  failure  of  Wolsey 's  effort,  marked  by  Suffolk's  ominous  pronounce- 
ment ("It  was  never,"  quod  he,  "merry  in  England  whilst  we  had  Cardinals 
among  us"  [p.  93]  ),  signals  the  reversal  of  direction  of  his  fortunes. 

The  second  half  of  the  narrative,  Wolsey 's  fall,  concludes  with  several 
increasingly  intimate  scenes  which  span  the  period  from  the  onset  of  the 
fatal  dysentery  to  the  Cardinal's  death.  As  it  was  Cavendish's  task  to 
prove  Wolsey  was  not  the  originator  of  the  divorce  scheme  in  the  first 
part,  here  it  is  his  more  difficult  task  to  prove  Wolsey  died  penitent, 
shriven,  transformed  and  redeemed,  the  antithesis  of  the  proud  and 
vainglorious  prelate  who  stalks  through  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Life.  The 
two  halves  of  the  biography  thus  move  in  similar  fashion  to  parallel  ends: 
the  first  half  is  designed  to  exculpate  Wolsey  from  the  charge  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  divorce  scheme;  the  second  half  details  the  moral  growth 
or  awakening  prompted  by  adversity,  culminating  in  a  presentation  of  the 
Cardinal's  death  as  a  penitent  Christian.  Both  these  climaxes,  political  and 
moral,  then,  are  dictated  by  extra-literary  considerations  quite  independent 
of  the  de  casibus  tradition  from  which  the  structure  of  the  Life  is  custom- 
arily derived.  The  complementariety  of  the  two  schemes  of  organization, 
the  partisan  and  the  de  casibus,  is  often  fortuitous  and  effective,  but  it 
is  not  essential,  as  witnesses  Cavendish's  attempt  to  rehabilitate  his  old 
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master  in  the  final  movement  of  the  biography,  an  endeavour  which  is 
no  part  of  the  de  casibus  tradition.  In  particular,  the  skill  with  which 
Cavendish  undertakes  to  convince  skeptical  readers  of  the  Cardinal's 
metamorphosis  and  ultimate  redemption  in  the  second  part  of  the  narrative 
has  never  been  adequately  analyzed  or  appreciated,  although  it  is  the 
pinnacle  and  proof  of  his  success  as  a  partisan  biographer. 

The  gravity  and  panoply  of  the  divorce  trial,  with  its  speeches  recon- 
structed formally  and  in  the  classical  manner,  climaxes  the  first,  public 
part  of  the  Life.  The  Cardinal's  death,  in  a  small  room  of  a  country  abbey, 
attended  by  a  few  friends  and  an  arresting  officer,  concludes  the  book. 
Both  episodes  move  to  grand  rhetorical  climaxes— Queen  Catherine's 
emotional  speeches  in  defence  of  her  marriage  in  the  first  part,  Wolsey's 
deathbed  insight  into  the  character  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  prophecy  of  the 
future  trouble  to  spring  from  the  monarch's  wilfulness  and  the  growing 
breach  with  Rome  in  the  latter.  The  first  climax,  which  marks  the  decisive 
downturn  in  Wolsey's  fortunes,  presents  a  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  at  the 
peak  of  his  public  power,  wealth,  pride,  and  ostentation,  while  most  clearly 
revealing  how  treacherous  is  the  quicksand  upon  which  he  has  erected  his 
personal  edifice  of  Magnificence,  the  will  of  the  Monarch.  In  Cavendish's 
portrait,  Wolsey  is  a  man  who  has  reaped  the  gifts  of  Fortune  by  perverting 
those  of  Nature— his  wit,  his  intellectual  endowments,  and  even  his  moral 
conscience.  The  end  result  of  these  misplaced  values  is  a  wilful  moral 
blindness  overlaid  by  a  mountain  of  pomp. 

The  climax  of  the  biography's  second  movement  reverses  this  portrait. 
Here  Wolsey,  stripped  of  Fortune's  specious  gifts,  haltingly  finds  his  way 
to  ultimate  spiritual  illumination  and  redemption.  As  Henry  VIII  relent- 
lessly requires  of  the  Cardinal  his  honours,  his  goods,  and  finally  his  life, 
in  this  time  of  suffering  Cavendish  shows  us  Wolsey  progressing  slowly, 
tortuously  toward  an  intellectual  clarity  and  a  spiritual  purification  by 
which  the  biographer  means  to  enlist  the  reader's  sympathy  while  rebut- 
ting detractors. 

However  defensive  the  origin  of  Cavendish's  narrative,  the  design  he 
imposed  upon  his  materials  is  brilliant.  Cavendish's  concern  to  rebut  the 
twin  charges  led  him  to  impose  the  ponderous  de  casibus  frame  on  his 
materials,  complete  with  the  standard  image  of  Fortune  and  her  wheel 
and  the  set  moralising  passages.  To  satisfy  the  first  point.  Cavendish  argues 
the  Cardinal's  opposition  to  the  divorce  in  his  private  conferences  with  the 
king,  cites  Henry's  own  declaration  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  plan, 
and  points  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  divorce  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
Cardinal's  fortunes  foundered.  In  addition  to  and  complementary  with  the 
account  of  Wolsey's  rise  and  fall  in  the  public  sphere,  a  matter  of  Wolsey 
acquiring  honours,  wealth,  etc.,  in  the  first  part  only  to  forfeit  each  in  the 
second  (the  addition  or  subtraction  of  externals).  Cavendish  imposed 
another  ideological  construct  upon  his  material,  one  which  would  speak  to 
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the  second  point  and  requite  the  slanderous  tales  of  Wolsey's  death.  This 
secondary  framework  is  that  of  the  morality  play,  the  familiar  sin  to 
salvation  progression. 

Although  it  is  largely  submerged  in  the  fastpaced  narrative  of  Wolsey's 
rise,  his  progress  from  school-master  to  Archbishop,  Cardinal,  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  Cavendish  traces  in  the  Cardinal's  life  a  moral  progress  analogous 
to  Everyman's.  Both  are  tempted  by  the  lords  and  goods  of  this  world  and 
both  succumb.  Of  a  piece  with  the  symmetry  which  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  biography,  what  R.S.  Sylvester  aptly  calls 
the  work's  "correspondent  structure,"^  Cavendish  views  the  nadir  of 
Wolsey's  moral  truancy  as  coinciding  with  the  pinnacle  of  his  worldly 
success.  For  the  divorce  trial  finds  Wolsey  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  Cardinal,  and  Papal  Legate  de  Latere.  Morally,  however, 
this  point  is  his  nadir,  where  Wolsey  publicly  argues  for  and  supports  a 
course  of  action  which  he  privately  knows  to  be  wrong  from  moral,  legal, 
and  even  political  standpoints.  Here  Cavendish  meticulously  records  the 
Cardinal's  abject  submission  to  the  will  of  Henry  VHI,  the  price  of  his 
fragile  magnificence.  And  to  drive  home  the  enormity  of  Wolsey's  infidelity 
to  both  God  and  self,  Cavendish  strategically  positions  in  obvious  contrast 
sharply  etched  portraits  of  those  such  as  the  Queen  herself,  or  Ridley,  or 
Fisher,  who  put  principle  above  the  will  of  man. 

The  divorce  trial,  then,  climaxes  the  action  of  the  first  half  of  the 
biography,  exonerating  Wolsey  if  not  from  comphcity  in  the  divorce 
strategy  at  least  from  its  invention,  and  marking  both  the  zenith  of  the 
de  casibus  arc  and  the  nadir  of  the  morality  play  downward  movement 
into  sin  and  neglect  of  God.  What  remains  for  Cavendish  is  to  trace  the 
upward  arc  of  the  morality  construct,  the  suffering,  penance,  confession, 
and  redemption  that  occur  even  as  Wolsey's  public  ruin  is  assured.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  spiritual  movement,  ignored  or  denied  by  all  Protestant 
chroniclers  and  most  Catholic  ones,  tested  Cavendish's  artistry  to  the 
limit,  and  a  consideration  of  Cavendish's  handling  of  this  most  difficult 
problem  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  paper.'* 

One  element  that  Cavendish  takes  over  from  the  de  casibus  tradition  is 
the  shadowy  figure  of  the  goddess  of  the  spinning  wheel,  Fortuna.  How- 
ever, Cavendish's  break  with  the  de  casibus  tradition  in  his  manipulation 
of  Fortune  so  as  to  illumine  Wolsey's  spiritual  and  moral  growth  has  not 
been  noticed.  As  Howard  Patch  and  Willard  Famham  long  ago  taught 
us,  the  concept  of  Fortune  as  it  comes  down  in  the  literary  de  casibus 
tradition  and  the  larger  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  is 
often  confused  and  complex.^  Patch  enumerates  three  basic  variants  in 
the  behef  in  Fortune  during  the  period,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
Life  of  Wolsey.  The  first  is  the  view  of  Fortune  as  simply  the  name  given 
to  blind  chance,  caprice,  an  amoral  power  with  vast  influence  over  the 
lives  of  men.  She  is  an  independent  power  whose  only  constant  is  muta- 
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bility  and  her  operations  follow  no  discernable  plan  or  pattern.  Fortune  so 
appears  several  times  early  in  the  biography,  as  in  Cavendish's  lament: 

Here  may  all  men  note  the  chances  of  Fortune,  that  foUoweth  some 
whom  she  listeth  to  promote,  and  even  so  to  some  her  favor  is  contrary, 
though  they  should  travail  never  so  much  with  urgent  diligence  and  painful 
study,  that  they  could  devise  or  imagine;  whereof,  for  my  part,  I  have 
tasted  of  the  experience,  (p.  11) 

This  concept  of  Fortune  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  amoral  power 
Machiavelli  urges  his  aspiring  Prince  to  harness. 

Another  popular  conception  of  Fortune  is  to  see  her  as  a  false  idol,  as 
the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  world,  luring  men  to  trust  her,  offering  them  her 
gifts  that  she  may  enslave  and  destroy  them.  Still  an  independent,  though 
now  a  decidedly  immoral  power,  she  is  the  enemy  of  the  wayfaring 
Christian  and  is  so  attacked  from  the  early  Church  Fathers  to  the  pulpits 
of  the  Renaissance.  So  Cavendish  moralizes: 

...  let  all  men  to  whom  Fortune  extendeth  her  grace  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  her  fickle  favor  and  pleasant  promises,  under  color  whereof  she 
carrieth  venomous  gall.  For  when  she  seeth  her  servant  in  most  highest 
authority  and  that  he  assureth  himself  most  assuredly  in  her  favor,  then 
turneth  she  her  visage  and  pleasant  countenance  unto  a  frowning  cheer  and 
utterly  forsaketh  him,  such  assurance  is  in  her  inconstant  favor  and  sugared 
promise,  (pp.  13-14) 

This  fortune  resembles  the  deity  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  alternately 
offered  poetic  supphcations  and  excoriations. 

Both  these  closely  related  concepts  of  Fortune  are  in  evidence  all 
through  the  narrative  of  the  Cardinal's  hasty  climb  up  Fortune's  wheel 
in  the  first  half  of  the  biography.  Whether  as  amoral  deity  or  seductress. 
Fortune  is  represented  as  a  force  which  shares  power  over  man's  mortal 
lot  with  the  Christian  God.  Cavendish  employs  this  concept  as  a  moralising 
gloss  on  Wolsey's  rise  and  a  commentary  on  his  values  and  faith  at  this 
stage  in  his  life.  In  this  respect  it  is  congruent  with  and  complementary  to 
Wolsey's  well-known  reliance  on  sooth-sayers  and  fortune  tellers. 

The  specifically  Christian  conception  of  Fortune  as  an  instrument  in 
God's  plan  for  the  disposition  of  man  and  an  agent  in  this  world  of  His 
will  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  references  to  Fortune  which  occur 
prior  to  Wolsey's  fall.  For  this  proper  perspective  on  Fortune,  emphasizing 
her  transformation  by  Christianity  into  an  agency  of  the  divine  will,  a 
concept  which  comes  down  in  literature  through  Boethius  and  Dante, 
must  be  learned  by  Wolsey ,  who  in  his  prosperity  relied  upon  his  own  quick 
wit,  good  luck,  and  ability  to  curry  favour  with  the  King.  As  Cavendish 
represents  it  in  the  second  part  of  the  biography,  the  learning  experience 
is  both  slow  and  painful  for  Wolsey,  but  it  is  crucial  to  the  process  of 
mortification  and  purification  by  which  he  earns  a  Christian's  deatl 
Cavendish  portrays  Wolsey's  path  to  true  knowledge  and  repentance 
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large  part  as  the  result  of  Fortune's  gifts,  just  as  his  rise  had  been.  But 
Fortune's  gifts  to  the  man  out  of  her  favour  resemble  not  at  all  her  earlier 
favours,  and  hardly  seem  gifts  at  all  from  the  mortal  perspective. 

However,  Fortune,  which  has  appeared  to  favour  him  while  actually 
ensnaring  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  biography,  in  the  second  portion 
begins  to  work  for  Wolsey,  although  not  in  the  simplistic  and  erroneous 
sense  he  wishes  (i.e.,  the  return  of  his  manors,  goods,  honours,  etc.). 
Instead  Fortune  offers  Wolsey  her  great  true  gift:  Poverty,  a  poverty 
which  brings  with  it  freedom  from  the  mental  and  spiritual  bondage  to 
the  material.  Wolsey  resists  this  gift,  to  be  sure,  but  therein  lies  the  psy- 
chological verisimilitude  of  his  Passion.  One  further  benefit  of  poverty,  as 
in  Chaucer's  "balade"  on  Fortune,  is  that  in  such  a  state  one  discovers  his 
true  friends.^  Obviously  Wolsey  must  discover  what  Sir  Thomas  More,  his 
successor  as  Chancellor,  had  known  from  the  beginning  of  his  service  with 
Henry  VHI:  the  King  regarded  even  his  greatest  ministers  as  tools,  not 
friends,  mere  agents  of  his  will  to  be  discarded  or  destroyed  when  no 
longer  useful.  While  Wolsey  is  attempting  to  avoid  this  painful  recognition 
in  the  period  of  his  adversity,  he  soon  comes  to  learn  the  corollary  propo- 
sition: the  value  of  true  friendship,  of  which  Cavendish  himself  is  the 
most  prominent  example.  Thus  shortly  after  Wolsey's  fall,  Cavendish 
represents  him  telling  Thomas  Cromwell  that,  despite  his  reverses,  "I  have 
i  cause  to  rejoice  considering  the  fidelity  that  I  perceive  in  the  number  of 
my  servants  who  will  not  depart  from  me  in  my  miserable  estate,  but  be  as 
diligent,  obedient,  and  serviceable  about  me  as  they  were  in  my  great 
'triumphant  glory.  .  ."  (p.  109),  even  though  the  Cardinal  can  no  longer 
I  pay  their  wages.  Wolsey's  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  loyalty  and 
lunfeigned  friendship  becomes  a  prominent  motif  in  the  second  part  of  the 
jbiography,  an  early  manifestation  of  his  maturing  perspective,  a  motif  that 
includes  his  tearful  address  to  his  retainers  and  climaxes  with  the  tableau 
of  the  small  band  at  his  deathbed. 

The  harder  lessons  poverty  teaches  Wolsey  is  far  less  ready  to  learn.  In 
the  second  part  he  gives  repeated  evidence  of  apparent  character  growth, 
of  seeing  clearly  where  before  the  World  had  clouded  his  vision,  only  to 
have  each  instance  of  apparent  growth  called  into  question  by  its  context. 
After  having  been  stripped  of  his  Chancellorship  and  having  his  goods  con- 
fiscated, for  example,  Wolsey  promises  his  faithful  retainers,  "I  will  never 
hereafter  esteem  the  goods  and  riches  of  this  uncertain  world  but  as  a 
vain  thing..."  (p.  112),  but  the  sentiment  is  rendered  suspect  by  its 
occasion  and  context.  Wolsey  after  all  is  offering  his  servants  a  promise  in 
place  of  a  paycheque.  And  a  few  pages  later,  when  the  King,  apparently 
solicitous  at  the  Cardinal's  illness,  sends  Wolsey  several  cartloads  of  plate 
and  hangings,  the  Cardinal  snaps  them  up,  "trusting,"  Cavendish  writes, 
after  this  to  have  much  more"  (p.  126).  Another  instance  of  this  apparent 
moral  growth  is  Wolsey's  speech  on  the  supremacy  of  conscience  to  Master 
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Shelley,  where  he  stresses  the  good  advisor's  moral  duty  not  to  simply 
feed  the  monarch's  appetite  but  to  press  the  higher  claims  of  conscience 
when  the  king's  will  conflicts  with  moral  law.  Although  during  the  period 
of  his  glory  Wolsey  had  never  acted  on  the  advice  he  gives  in  his  adversity, 
it  still  seems  an  impressive  statement  of  abstract  principle  until  the  context 
is  considered.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  is  that  Henry  VIII  has  sent 
Shelley  to  require  that  the  Cardinal  legally  transfer  his  palace  at  York,  the 
last  of  Wolsey's  great  houses,  to  the  King,  and  Wolsey  is  trying  to  convince 
Shelley  to  prevail  upon  the  King  to  change  his  mind.  However  noble  it 
may  sound,  then,  Wolsey's  speech  on  conscience  and  moral  imperatives 
is  anything  but  detached  or  disinterested. 

One  final  example  of  this  pattern  of  moral  ambiguity  comes  from  the 
plans  for  Wolsey's  formal  installation  as  Archbishop  at  York  just  prior 
to  his  arrest  for  treason.  Here  the  Cardinal,  symbol  of  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence in  the  first  part  of  the  biography,  is  presented  with  a  legitimate 
occasion  to  indulge  these  tastes  even  in  adversity.  However,  Wolsey  takes 
the  occasion  to  renounce  pomp  and  declare  his  desire  for  an  austere  and 
simple  ceremony,  his  wish  "not  to  go  thither  [the  St.  James  Chapel  at 
York,  site  of  the  installation  ceremony ]for  any  triumph  or  vainglory,  but 
only  to  fulfill  the  observances  and  rules  of  the  church.  .  .  "  (p.  152).'' 
However,  a  short  time  before,  in  answering  Cavendish's  query  as  to  why 
he  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  praemunire  instead  of  challenging 
the  King's  case  against  him  at  trial,  Wolsey  candidly  replied  that  by  so 
doing  he  hoped  to  arouse  "a  certain  prick  of  conscience"  in  Henry,  hoping 
that  "he  would  rather  pity  me  than  malign  me"  (p.l81).  Wolsey's  strategy, 
as  he  explains  it  to  his  gentleman-usher,  then,  is  to  appear  submissive  and 
pathetic  in  adversity  in  hopes  of  recapturing  the  King's  favour  through  his 
pity.  At  least  the  bare  bones  installation  service  would  certainly  seem 
calculated  to  forward  this  strategy. 

This  pattern  of  Wolsey's  apparent  desire  for  the  amendment  of  his  life 
and  purification  of  his  spirit,  colliding  repeatedly  with  his  still  glimmering 
hopes  of  restitution  and  his  old  habits  of  policy,  lifts  the  narrative  of  the 
Cardinal's  troubles  far  above  simple  sentimentality  and  pathos.  Cavendish 
gives  us  a  shrewd  psychological  portrait  of  a  clever  and  wily  man  trying  to 
win  both  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  a  portrait  calculated  to  hold  the  reader's 
interest  by  emphasizing  Wolsey's  very  human  internal  conflict,  a  struggle 
which  has  the  further  advantage  of  preparing  the  reader  to  accept  as 
earned  the  authentic  insight  and  genuine  epiphany  which  Cavendish  re- 
serves for  Wolsey's  last  sickbed. 

This  final  insight,  what  R.S.  Sylvester  calls  the  tragic  nodus  of  the 
biography,  is  prompted  by  the  last  of  Fortune's  parodoxical  gifts  to 
Wolsey  in  his  decline:  the  lingering,  painful  illness  which  struck  him  at 
York  and  took  his  life  at  Leicester  Abbey  .^   While  the  onset  of  such  a 
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mortal  illness  likely  strikes  the  modem  sensibility  as  even  less  a  gift  than 
poverty,  to  the  Renaissance  mind  such  a  death  properly  considered  was 
desirable,  as  attested  by  the  flourishing  Ars  manendi  tradition.  The 
contemporary  Crafte  of  Dyinge,  for  example,  explains  that  in  the  illness 
which  precedes  death  God  permits  suffering  as  punishment  for  sins.  As 
Nancy  L.  Beaty  sums  up  the  contemporary  Christian  attitude  in  her  study 
of  the  Ars  moriendi  tradition,  "Just  as  the  contrite  sinner  offers  himself  to 
pain  as  satisfaction  for  his  sins,  so  should  the  sick  man;  for  illness  endured 
rightly  (that  is,  patiently,  gladly  and  'willfully')  is  purgatory  suffered 
before  death.  Since  the  greater  the  sin,  the  greater  or  longer  the  illness.  .  . 
say,  with  St.  Augustine,  'Here  cutt,  here  brenn,  so  that  thou  spare  me 
everlastynglye.'  "^ 

That  the  physical  suffering  Wolsey  endures  in  his  illness  is  no  less 
cleansingly  purgatorial  than  his  mental  struggles  will  emerge  from  a  study 
of  the  transformation  the  once  proud  and  arrogant  Cardinal  undergoes  in 
his  illness.  This  transformation,  designed  to  exonerate  the  Cardinal  from 
the  chroniclers'  charges  that  he  spent  his  last  days  in  fear  and  trembling, 
dying  sunk  in  sin,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  is  skillfully  orchestrated  by 
Cavendish.  Its  cornerstone  is  Wolsey's  new  insight  into  the  role  and  nature 
of  Fortune  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Whereas,  earlier,  Fortune  had  appeared 
as  an  independent  or  evil  force,  in  his  illness  Wolsey  finally  perceives 
Fortune  in  the  framework  of  Christian  philosophy.  On  learning  that  the 
messenger  Henry  VHI  has  sent  to  convey  him  to  the  King's  presence  is 
Master  Kingston,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  Cavendish  writes  that 
Wolsey  turned  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  host,  saying,  "Well,  sir.  .  .as 
God  will,  so  be  it.  I  am  subject  to  Fortune,  and  to  Fortune  I  commit 
myself,  being  a  true  man,  ready  to  accept  such  ordinance  as  God  hath 
provided  for  me"  (p.  176).  The  comprehension  here  of  Fortune  as  both 
subject  and  agent  of  God  in  the  working  out  of  the  divine  plan  is  thus  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  conception  of  Fortune  which  attended  Wolsey's  rise. 
Wolsey's  speech  may  mark  a  recognition  of  the  spiritual  utility  of  Fortune's 
bitter  gifts  to  the  fallen  prelate;  certainly  it  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
iCardinal's  belated  spiritual  and  intellectual  maturation.^ ° 

As  Wolsey's  perception  of  a  divine  plan  in  the  course  of  his  life  replaces 
the  blind  goddess  of  the  spinning  wheel,  so  his  understanding  of  his  own 
state  and  of  his  fellow  man  is  clarified.  Following  the  Cardinal's  speech  on 
Fortune  as  an  instrument  of  God's  ordinance.  Master  Kingston  enters  and 
assures  Wolsey  that  all  is  for  the  best,  that  the  King  does  not  believe  the 
charges  against  the  Cardinal,  and  summons  him  to  London  only  to  aid  him 
in  acquitting  himself  against  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Cardinal, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  snatching  at  any  shred  of  evidence  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  forecasting  a  restoration  of  the  King's  favour,  now 
exhibits  an  unexpected  attitude  reflective  of  insight  painfully  won.  "Master 
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Kingston,"  Wolsey  replies,  "I  thank  you  for  your  good  news.  .  .  .But,  Master 
Kingston,  all  these  comfortable  words  which  ye  have  spoken  be  but  for  a 
purpose  to  bring  me  in  a  fool's  paradise.  I  know  what  is  provided  for  me" 
(p.  177).  That  Wolsey  has  indeed  finally  attained  to  a  clear-sighted  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  is  evident  in  the  famous  "God  and  King"  speech 
which  follows.  But  between  the  first  evidence  of  his  loss  of  illusion  and 
the  "God  and  King"  speech  which  follows  from  it,  Cavendish  slows  the 
forward  movement  of  the  narrative  to  describe,  in  embarrassing  detail,  the 
nature  of  Wolsey's  illness. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  Cardinal's  dysentery.  Cavendish  seems  to  dis- 
play some  of  his  old  master's  fascination  with  medicine  and  amateur 
diagnosis.'  '  But  the  diagnosis  Cavendish  offers  is  not  just  another  example 
of  the  gentleman-usher's  fascination  with  detail  for  its  own  sake;  rather  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern  of  purification  which  Cavendish  works 
out  in  the  final  movement  of  the  narrative.  Cavendish  interprets  Wolsey's 
illness  as  the  result  of  choler  adustum,  an  excess  of  the  choleric  bile  which 
the  Cardinal's  body  is  voiding  in  a  series  of  severe  attacks  of  diarrhea,  much 
enfeebling  him  physically.  According  to  the  Galenic  medical  theory  of  the 
day,  an  excess  of  the  physical  humour  within  the  body  was  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  certain  personality  traits  in  the  individual.  From  this 
perspective  of  the  intermixed  temperaments.  Cavendish's  stress  on  the  un- 
pleasant aspects  of  Wolsey's  disease  becomes  not  only  comprehensible  but 
an  essential  part  of  a  larger  pattern.  For  Wolsey  had  ever  been  an  individual 
of  the  choleric  type,  manifesting  those  traits  of  the  choleric  man  enumer- 
ated, for  example,  in  the  enormously  popular  iSecre/a  Secretorum:  light  to 
wrath  and  pains,  of  a  sharp  wit,  cunning,  of  a  good  memory,  a  great  entre- 
preneur, and  hasty  to  vengeance  — in  sum,  a  cunning  and  crafty  man.'^ 

Throughout  the  biography  Cavendish  has  repeatedly  shown  Wolsey 
manifesting,  often  in  a  negative  manner,  all  of  these  traits.  A  compact 
illustration  would  be  the  anecdote  at  the  opening  of  the  narrative  concern- 
ing Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who,  upon  an  occasion  of  some  forgotten  displeasure 
against  the  young  schoolmaster,  had  Wolsey  set  in  the  stocks.  The  incident 
was  "afterward  neither  forgotten  ne  forgiven,"  notes  Cavendish  (p.  5), 
who  proceeds  to  detail  how,  years  afterward,  when  Wolsey  had  attained  to 
the  Lord  Chancellorship,  he  had  sought  out  Paulet  and  found  ways  to  per- 
secute the  country  knight,  finally  restricting  him  to  the  Middle  Temple 
where  he  was  constrained  to  remain  for  five  or  six  years.  The  reason,  then, 
for  Cavendish's  stress  on  the  Cardinal's  great  "flux,"  which  extends  even 
to  an  examination  of  the  feces,  is  to  interpret  this  physical  purgation  as  an 
extension  and  symbol  of  his  character  transformation  from  proud  and 
wrathful  prelate  to  meek  and  humble  penitent.  The  physical  purgation  is 
thus  a  complement  to  the  moral  purification  wherein  the  Cardinal  finally 
perceived  correctly  the  true  relationship  between  the  operations  of  Fortune 
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and  God  in  this  world  and  to  the  intellectual  clarification  in  which  Wolsey 
at  last  recognised  his  state  as  a  fool's  paradise  and  abandoned  his  illusions 
about  the  character  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  counter  the  rumours  of  suicide  and  the  nearly  universal  belief  that 
Wolsey  died  confirmed  in  sin,  Cavendish  constructed  a  triple-tiered  pattern 
of  purification  in  the  closing  movement  of  his  biography.  Having  illustrated 
this  progressive  pattern  in  the  heart,  mind,  and  body  of  the  Cardinal, 
Cavendish  is  ready  for  the  final  movement  in  the  art  of  dying  well  — the 
purification  of  the  soul.  Thus  there  follows  Wolsey 's  final  confession,  his 
refusal,  though  on  his  deathbed,  to  break  a  fasting  day,  and  the  quiet 
acceptance  of  his  assurance  to  Master  Kingston  that  "I  tarry  but  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  to  render  unto  Him  my  simple  soul  into  His  divine 
hands"  (p.  182);  all  these  prepare  the  Cardinal  to  meet  a  Christian  death. 
First,  however,  as  seal  and  token  of  the  new  man,  like  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II  seeing  clearly  only  at  the  end,  Wolsey  delivers  his  well-known 
"God  and  King"  speech,  recognizing  that  "if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  done  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs" 
(p.  183)  and  prophesying  future  troubles  to  befall  the  realm.  Here,  as 
R.S.  Sylvester  notes,  "for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  Life  we  get  a 
direct  and  unambiguous  description  of  Henry  VIII's  true  character."'^ 
Following  this  final  oration,  there  remains  only  for  Cavendish  to  note  the 
administration  of  the  last  rites  before  Wolsey  dies,  as  he  had  prophesied, 
as  the  clock  struck  eight  in  the  morning. 

By  keeping  his  partisan  purpose  before  us,  we  can  recognize  that  the 
wave-like  movement  of  the  narrative  to  paired  climaxes  at  the  centre  and 
conclusion  of  the  biography  is  the  product  of  Cavendish's  partisan  desire 
to  exonerate  Wolsey  as  much  as  the  result  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  de 
casibus  paradigm  designed  to  demonstrate  in  the  Cardinal's  career  only  the 
end  of  Pride.  An  examination  of  the  biography  from  this  perspective 
reveals  that  there  are  two  ideological  frameworks  supporting  this  structure: 
the  de  casibus  movement  in  which  Wolsey  first  acquires  and  then  forfeits 
the  false  gifts  of  Fortune,  and  the  moral  progression  of  the  morality  con- 
struct as  Wolsey  moves  from  sin  to  salvation  and  from  ignorance  to  en- 
lightenment. The  two  counterpoint  each  other.  Impressive  as  this  careful 
development  of  his  subject's  career  is,  however,  the  ultimate  test  for 
Cavendish  as  partisan  biographer  lay  in  his  ability  to  convince  a  skeptical 
readership  of  the  proud  Cardinal's  transformation  into  a  contrite,  ultimately 
redeemed.  Christian  soul.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  skilfully  Cavendish 
succeeds  in  this  endeavour  by  creating  what  I  have  called  a  "purification 
pattern,"  a  series  of  staggered  and  interlocked  metamorphoses  which 
change  the  Cardinal  in  heart,  mind,  body,  and  soul.  In  his  utilisation  of 
traditional  moral  and  literary  constructs  to  organise  his  materials  into  a 
finely  articulated  narrative  which  fulfills  its  stated  partisan  aim,  the  exon- 
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eration  of  Wolsey,  Cavendish  demonstrates  an  artistry  and  craftsmanship 
which  make  the  Life  of  Wolsey  a  classic  of  Renaissance  prose  and  a 
model  of  the  partisan  biographer's  art. 

Marshall  University 


Notes 


For  ease  of  reading,  all  citations  from  the  Life  Of  Wolsey  are  taken  from  the  modernized  text 
edited  by  R.S.  Sylvester  and  Davis  P.  Harding,  Two  Early  Tudor  Lives  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1962),  and  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  paper.  This  modernized 
text  is  based  on  Sylvester's  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  edited  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  (Oxford  University  Press,  1959). 

Neither  chronicler  mentions,  as  Cavendish  does,  the  pubHc  statement  of  Henry  VIH  that  the 
Cardinal  had  not  been  the  origin  of  his  doubt  concerning  the  legality  of  his  marriage.  Both 
prefer  to  blame  Wolsey,  and  Vergil  even  represents  the  king  steadfastly  resisting  the  plan, 
finally  moved  to  consider  it  only  by  several  of  Wolsey's  deceits.  On  the  origin  of  the  divorce 
plan,  Vergil  writes,  "For  it  came  into  his  [Wolsey's]  head  to  change  his  queen  and  to  find  a 
new  one,  whom  he  wished  to  be  like  him  in  conduct  and  character;  and  this  although  Queen 
Catherine  did  not  hurt  or  damage  the  fellow,  but,  hating  his  evil  ways,  had  sometimes  gently 
admonished  him  to  cultivate  self-control."  (The Anglica  Historia  of  Polydore  Vergil,  ed.  by 
Denys  Hays  [London:  Royal  Historical  Society,  1950],  p.  325).  And  both  chroniclers  give 
the  Queen  speeches  pointedly  accusing  Wolsey,  as  in  Hall's  Chronicle  where  Catherine  declares, 
"But  of  this  trouble  I  only  male  thanke  you  my  lorde  Cardinal  of  Yorke,  for  because  I  have 
wondered  at  your  high  pride  and  vainglory,  and  abhorre  your  volupteous  life,  and  adhomin- 
able  Lechery,  and  litle  regard  your  presiipteous  power  and  tyranny,  therefore  of  malice  you 
have  kindeled  this  fire,  and  set  this  matter  a  broche.  .  .  ."  (Edward  Hall,  Hall's  Chronicle 
[AMS  reprint  of  London,  1809  éd.] ,  p.  755.) 

Hall  is  also  responsible  for  popularizing  the  suicide  suggestion,  as  in  his  account  of  Wolsey's 
death:  "When  the  Cardinal  saw  the  capitaini  [sic]  of  the  garde,  he  was  sore  astonnyed  and 
shortly  became  sicke,  and  for  that  cause  men  sayd  that  he  willyngly  toke  so  muche  quititie  of 
strong  purgacion  that  this  nature  was  not  able  to  beare  it:  but  Sir  William  Kyngston  comforted 
him,  and  by  easy  iornayes  he  brought  him  to  the  Abbay  of  Lecester  the  xxvii.  day  of  Novem- 
ber, wher  for  very  feblenes  of  nature  caused  by  purgacions  and  vomites  he  dyed  the  second 
night  folowyng.  .  .  ."  {Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  774.)  The  story  that  Wolsey  poisoned  himself  as  a 
cowardly  way  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  his  crimes  died  hard.  P.L.  Wiley  notes  its  re- 
appearance in  the  1587  revised  edition  of  Hohnshed's  Chronicles  even  though  the  editors  of 
the  volume  knew  Cavendish's  Life  ("Renaissance  Exploitation  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey," 
Studies  in  Philology,  43  [1946],  121-46). 

"Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey:  The  Artistry  of  a  Tudor  Biographer,"  Studies  in  Philology,  SI 
(1960),  51.  Sylvester's  article  is  the  most  extensive  and  perceptive  study  of  Cavendish's  achieve- 
ment I  am  aware  of.  More  general  treatments  of  the  Life  may  be  found  in  Harold  Nicholson's 
The  Development  of  English  Biography  (1928),  Donald  Stauffer's  English  Biography  Before 
1700  (1930),  and  Paul  M.  Kendall's  The  Art  of  Biography  (1965). 

The  only  writer  of  the  time  who  is  willing  to  see  the  Cardinal  penitent  and  redeemed  at  the 
end  is  William  Forrest,  who  stresses  this  point  in  his  narrative  poem  the  History  of  Grisild 
the  Second.  In  his  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  the  poem  and  Cavendish's  Life  in 
Appendix  A  of  the  EETS  edition  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  however,  R.S. 
Sylvester  sees  Forrest's  sympathetic  account  as  most  probably  deriving  from  Cavendish.  He 
suggests  the  possibility  that  Forrest  and  Cavendish  were  friends  and  that  the  similarities 
between  the  poem  and  the  biography  may  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  Cavendish  showed 
Forrest  the  manuscript  on  which  he  was  working  some  time  before  Forrest  finished  his  poem 
in  June  1558. 


( 
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See  Patch's  The  Goddess  Fortuna  in  Mediaeval  Literature  (1927)  and  Famham's  The  Medieval 
Heritage  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy  (1936). 

The  Goddess  Fortuna  in  Mediaeval  Literature  (New  York:  Octagon  Books,  1967),  p.  74. 

This  is  another  of  those  instances  in  Cavendish's  narrative  where  his  facts  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  chroniclers.  Both  Hall  and  Vergil  report  that  Wolsey  planned  to  be  installed 
amidst  the  grandest  pomp  imaginable,  and  both  interpret  this  grand  installation  as  a  political 
ploy  by  which  Wolsey  hoped  to  outflank  the  king.  According  to  Vergil  these  grand  plans  were 
the  last  straw  for  Henry  VIII,  who  had  planned  only  to  ruin,  not  execute  the  Cardinal.  But 
when  the  King  heard  of  Wolsey's  plans,  according  to  Vergil,  he  had  the  Cardinal  arrested  "to 
stop  him  becoming  haughtier  and  acting  like  a  madman."  (AngUa  Historia,  p.  333). 

"Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey:  The  Artistry  of  a  Tudor  Biographer,"  p.  58. 

The  Craft  of  Dying:  A  Study  of  the  Literary  Tradition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  in  England  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1970),  p.  14. 

This  reading  of  Cavendish's  use  of  Fortune  as  carefully  controlled  to  produce  a  particular 
artistic  effect  is  thus  in  opposition  to  the  position  that  holds  Cavendish's  references  to  Fortune 
are  confused  or  haphazard.  F.J.  Levy,  for  example,  in  arguing  for  this  latter  position  writes, 
"Cavendish  never  really  solved  the  problems  he  raised.  Whether  it  was  Fortune  that  felled 
Wolsey,  or  God's  just  retribution,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  was  an  unanswerable  conun- 
drum: and  in  Cavendish's  mind  the  pagan  goddess  and  the  Hebrew  God  probably  merged 
more  and  more  into  one  another."  {Tudor  Historical  Thought  [San  Marino,  Calif.:  The 
Huntington  Library,  1967],  p.  28). 

Wolsey  had  a  keen  interest  in  medicine.  In  one  of  his  sicknesses  Henry  VIII  sent  several 
physicians  to  attend  the  Cardinal  who.  Cavendish  writes,  "took  upon  him  to  debate  his 
disease  learnedly  among  them,  so  that  they  might  understand  that  he  was  seen  in  that  art" 
(p.  125).  Wolsey  even  diagnoses  the  dysentery  that  killed  him  (p.  183).  In  1519  Thomas 
More  had  written  Wolsey  warning  the  Cardinal  not  to  physic  himself  so  much  (see  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  p.  24 In). 

See  Walter  Clyde  Curry,  Chaucer  and  the  Medieval  Sciences,  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Barnes  and 
Noble,  1960),  pp.  72-73. 

"Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey:  The  Artistry  of  a  Tudor  Biographer,"  p.  61. 


Love  and  Fortune  in  Boccaccio's  Tancredi 
and  Ghismonda  Story  and  in 
Wilmot's  Gismond  ofSalerne 


FREDERICK  KIEFER 


In  1566  or  1568  Robert  Wilmot  and  four  colleagues  at  the  Inner  Temple 
pooled  their  talents  and  brought  to  the  stage  a  story  from  Giovanni 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  (4.1).'  Their  play,  Gismond  ofSalerne,  possesses 
considerable  historical  significance,  for  it  is  both  the  earliest  surviving 
Enghsh  play  based  upon  anovella  and  the  earliest  extant  tragedy  of  roman- 
tic love  in  English.  In  choosing  to  adapt  an  Itahan  narrative,  the  play- 
wrights displayed  the  penchant  for  seeking  love  stories  in  Continental 
novelle  that  governed  so  many  of  their  successors.  And  in  profoundly 
altering  their  source,  Wilmot  and  his  collaborators  anticipated  the  dramat- 
urgy of  writers  in  the  later  Elizabethan  period  who  also  adapted  Italian 
and  French  stories.  What  sets  Gismond  of  Salerne  apart  from  such  later 
plays  as  Soliman  and  Perseda  (c.  1 588-92)  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  (c.  1595) 
is  the  complete  transmutation  of  the  tale  which  inspired  it.  The  general 
indifference  of  Wilmot  to  the  spirit  of  his  source  has  been  noted  by  Irving 
Ribner  in  a  discussion  of  Romeo  and  by  Annette  T.  Rottenberg  in  a  con- 
sideration of  "early  love  drama. "^  Neither  of  these  writers,  however, 
explores  the  underlying  attitudes  responsible  for  the  peculiar  dramatic 
adaptation.  In  the  present  study  I  shall,  by  examining  the  treatment  of 
Love  and  Fortune  in  Boccaccio's  story  and  in  Gismond,  attempt  to  make 
clear  the  divergent  values  that  shaped  the  novella  and  the  play. 

What  the  authors  of  Gismond  of  Salerne  found  in  Boccaccio's  novella 
was  a  tale  of  fervent,  youthful  love  temporarily  winning  out  against 
parental  opposition  but  ultimately  succumbing  to  adversity.  With  con 
siderable  sensitivity  the  Italian  writer  characterizes  Ghismonda,  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Tancredi,  and  Guiscardo,  the  man  of  inferior  socia 
station  with  whom  she  falls  in  love.  Scarcely  less  important  to  Boccaccic 
than  the  lovers  themselves,  however,  is  the  nature  of  their  love.  For  love 
powerful  and  benevolent,  emerges  as  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  story 
Guiscardo  affirms  the  might  of  love  when  he  appears  before  Tancredi  t( 
answer  for  his  illicit  assignation  with  Ghismonda.  After  listening  quietlji 
to  the  Prince's  indictment,  he  "gave  no  other  answere,  but  that  Love  wa: 
of  greater  force,  then  either  the  Prince,  or  hymself"  (fol.  103).^   Tl 
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awesome  intensity  of  love  thus  mitigates  any  personal  culpability;  the 
lovers  are  driven  irresistibly  along.  Yet,  mighty  as  that  force  may  be,  it  is 
not  a  self-destructive  passion.  For  Boccaccio,  love  does  not  wrench  the 
lover's  personality,  leaving  him  emotionally  contorted  and  wasted.  Rather, 
it  represents  entirely  natural  and  humanizing  behaviour.  Boccaccio's  wholly 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  mutual  affection  of  Ghismonda  and  Guiscardo 
extolls  the  positive  value  of  love  and  sex. 

Love  constitutes  an  extraordinary  force  in  the  world  of  Boccaccio's 
novella,  but  alone  love  is  insufficient  to  bring  Ghismonda  and  Guiscardo 
together.  Their  actual  rendezvous  depends  upon  a  felicitous  conjunction 
of  time  and  place.  And,  just  as  Boccaccio  personifies  love,  rendering  it 
as  both  an  internal  disposition  and  an  external  entity,  so  too  he  per- 
sonifies the  force  of  circumstance.  If  Love  furnishes  the  motivating  impulse 
for  the  couple.  Fortune  arranges  the  conditions  under  which  they  consum- 
mate their  desire.  Fortune  and  Love  thus  assume,  in  effect,  the  status  of 
participants— indeed,  machinators— in  the  story.  Together,  they  preside 
over  the  destiny  of  the  lovers. 

The  relationship  between  Love  and  Fortune  proves  to  be  a  volatile 

one,  although  the  lovers  learn  this  only  gradually.  Initially,  they  view  the 

two  powers  as  cooperative.  Confronted  by  her  father  with  evidence  of 

her   transgression,   Ghismonda   explains  that  "pitifull  Love,  and  gentle 

Fortune  have  founde  out,  and  shewed  a  waie  secrete  enough,  whereby 

without  knowledge  of  any  man,  I  am  come  to  the  effect  of  my  desires" 

(fol.  104).  And  when  she  explains  her  choice  of  a  lover,  Ghismonda  again 

cites  external  agency.  In  answer  to  her  father's  objection  to  Guiscardo's 

social  rank,  she  observes  "you  doe  not  consider,  that  the  fault  is  not  mine, 

but  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  Fortune  who  ought  to  bee  blamed,  bicause 

many  tymes  she  exalteth  the  unworthie,  and  treadeth  under  foote,  those 

hat  be  moste  worthie"  (fol.  104^).  What  neither  Ghismonda  nor  Guiscardo 

ealizes  at  first  is  how  frail  must  be  a  human  relationship  dependent  upon 

he  continued  amity  of  two  such  powers.  Only  later  do  the  lovers  come  to 

ee  that  Love  and  Fortune  are  not  always  solicitous  of  human  well-being. 

ey  learn  that  Fortune  in  particular  may  enlist  her  power  to  destroy 

ove  as  well  as  to  foster  it.  Indeed,  even  as  she  brings  the  lovers  together, 

ortune  lays  the  groundwork  for  their  demise.  The  author  explains  how, 

nee  united,  the  lovers  become  the  prey  of  the  capricious  deity:  "Fortune 

nvious  of  that  pleasure,  so  long  and  greate,  with  dolorous  successe, 

oumed  the  joye  of  those  twoo  lovers,  into  heavie  and  sorrowfull  ende" 

fol.  102).  Fortune  attains  her  purpose  by  having  Tancredi  fall  asleep  in 

is  daughter's  chamber  and  awaken  to  find  the  lovers  in  flagrante  delicto. 

Later  Ghismonda  alludes  to  Fortune's  hostihty  when  she  addresses  the 

leart  of  the  slain  Guiscardo:  "Thou  has  finished  thy  course,  and  by  that 

înde,  whiche  Fortune  vouchsaufed  to  give  thee  thou  art  dispatched,  and 

irrived  to  the  ende,  whereunto  all  men  have  recourse"  (fol.  106).  Much 
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to  her  dismay,  Ghismonda  has  discovered  that  Fortune  is  as  puissant  as 
Love  though  not  nearly  so  indulgent. 

The  duel  between  Love  and  Fortune  is  not  so  obtrusive  that  it  ever 
obscures  the  relationship  of  Ghismonda  and  Guiscardo.  And  we  would  be 
justified  in  describing  the  story  simply  as  one  in  which  two  lovers,  caught 
between  the  demands  of  their  own  emotions  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
circumstance  of  parental  opposition  on  the  other,  become  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  innocent  affection  crossed  by  adversity.  Boccaccio's  treatment  of 
Love  and  Fortune,  however,  is  hardly  superfluous;  it  must  have  evoked 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers  memories  of  other  such  combats.  For  centuries 
writers  had  said  that  human  affection  blossomed  under  the  joint  hegemony 
of  Love  and  Fortune.'*  The  two  are  linked  as  early  as  the  composition  of 
Octavia,  a  Roman  tragedy  formerly  ascribed  to  Seneca.^  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  conjunction  became  a  literary  commonplace, 
finding  perhaps  its  best  known  expression  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 
In  fact,  John  V.  Fleming  notes  that  "it  is  probably  to  the  Roman,  if  a 
particular  source  is  to  be  adduced,  that  the  widespread  popularity  of  the 
Love-Fortune  topos  in  late  medieval  and  Renaissance  literature  is  to  be 
traced."^  Boccaccio,  by  locating  the  love  affair  of  Ghismonda  and  Guiscardo 
under  the  aegis  of  Love  and  Fortune,  relates  his  own  brief  narrative  to 
the  canon  of  medieval  love  literature.  In  so  doing  he  must  have  satisfied 
the  expectation  of  his  readers.  Moreover,  Boccaccio's  representation  ol 
the  topos  is  directly  related  to  the  impact  of  the  story,  for  the  interplay  ol 
Love  and  Fortune  heightens  the  poignancy  of  the  lovers'  plight  even  as  il 
seals  their  doom.  Love  and  Fortune  thus  help  to  create  the  aura  of  pathos 
and  sentimentality  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  great  popularity 
of  Boccaccio's  tale. 

Wilmot  and  his  colleagues  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  affecting  story 
on  which  to  base  a  tragedy  of  romantic  love.  They  were,  however,  little 
interested  in  its  charm  or  pathos.  Their  purposes  are  perhaps  most  clearl> 
revealed  in  their  treatment  of  Love,  whom  they  bring  to  the  stage  as  a  full 
fledged  character  named  Cupid.'  In  so  doing  they  profoundly  alter  tht 
spirit  of  Boccaccio's  novella,  for  their  Cupid  is  a  savage  creature,  bristhnj 
with  hostility  and  fury.  We  gain  some  inkhng  of  the  metamorphosis  wroughi 
by  Robert  Wilmot  and  his  collaborators  when,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play 
Cupid  announces  that  his  purpose  is  not  to  unite  the  lovers  but  rather 
refurbish  his  own  tarnished  reputation.  To  this  end  he  will  enter  the  pah 
"and  there  enflame  the  faire  Gismonda  soe,/in  creping  thorough  all 
veines  within,/  that  she  thereby  shall  raise  much  ruthe  and  woe"  (I.  i.( 
64).*  His  intent  at  once  characterizes  the  god  of  love  as  cruel  and  malicioi 

Loe,  this  before  your  eyes  so  will  I  showe, 

that  ye  shall  iustly  say  with  one  accord, 

we  must  relent  and  yeld:  for  now  we  knowe, 

Loue  rules  the  world,  Loue  onely  is  the  Lorde.  (65-68) 
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In  the  English  adaptation  the  benevolent  deity  of  the  Italian  story  is  con- 
verted into  a  fierce,  destructive  force. 

Those  under  the  spell  of  such  a  power  will  necessarily  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  lovers  depicted  by  Boccaccio.  Thus  in  Gismond  ofSalerne, 
the  young  woman  no  longer  yields  to  natural,  innocent  impulse.  Now  she 
is  seized  by  a  dangerous  and  uncontrollable  passion,  one  which  violates  the 
spirit  of  temperance.  Throughout  the  play  the  dramatists  enlist  the  Chorus 
to  urge  the  virtues  of  restraint  and  moderation  and,  by  implication,  to 
condemn  Gismond.  The  opprobrium  which  attaches  to  her  actions  is  sug- 
gested when,  at  the  conclusion  of  Act  II,  the  Chorus  laments  the  diminution 
of  virtue  that  has  occurred  since  the  end  of  the  golden  age.  With  pointed 
reference  to  Gismond,  the  Chorus  cites  exempla  of  feminine  virtue: 
"Vlysses  wife  (such  was  her  stedfastnesse)/abode  his  slow  returne  whole 
twenty  yeres,/and  spent  her  youthfull  dayes  in  pensiuenesse,/bathing  her 
widowes  bed  w^^  often  teres"  (25-28).  Deploring  the  disappearance  of  such 
figures  as  Penelope,  the  Chorus  reflects, 

I  think  those  good  ladies,  that  liued  here 

a  mirrour  and  a  glasse  to  womankinde, 

and  in  their  Hues  their  vertues  held  so  dere, 

had  them  to  graue,  and  left  them  not  behinde: 

ells  in  so  many  yeres  we  might  haue  seen 

as  good  and  vertuous  dames  as  they  haue  ben.  (45-50) 

Not  only  are  the  unchaste  reproached  but  so  too  evidently  are  any  who  fall 
prey  to  Cupid.  At  the  conclusion  of  Act  III,  the  choral  speaker  warns 
against  the  "slye  snake"  that  "lurkes  vnder  those  flowers  gay"  and  con- 
cludes aphoristically,  "seldome  times  is  Cupide  wont  to  send/vntoajoyfull 
loue  a  joyfull  end"  (49-50).  Perhaps  even  more  astonishing  in  this  love 
story  is  the  sentiment  that  "Cupide  is  but  a  childe,  and  can  not  daunte/the 
minde  that  beares  him  on  his  vertues  bold"  (39-40). 

Choral  admonitions  are  reinforced  by  the  comments  of  Gismond's  aunt 
and  father.  Lucrèce  presents  her  niece's  case  for  remarriage  to  Tancred. 
jBut  when  the  Prince  explains  his  objections,  Lucrèce  returns  to  Gismond 
with  this  counsel: 

And  therfore  my  ne  aduise  shalbe,  to  stere 

no  farther  in  this  case:  but  sins  his  will 

is  grounded  on  his  fatherly  loue  to  yow, 

and  that  it  lieth  in  yow  to  saue  or  spill 

his  old  forwasted  age,  yow  ought  t'eschue 

to  seke  the  thing  that  shold  so  much  agreue 

his  tender  hart:  and  in  the  state  yow  stand 

content  yo"^  self:  and  let  this  thought  releue 

all  your  vnquiet  thoughtes,  that  in  yo"^  hand 

yo  aged  fathers  life  doeth  rest  and  stay, 

sins  without  yow  it  may  not  long  endure, 

but  rune  to  ruthefull  ruine  and  decay.  (II.iii.24-35) 
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Even  the  insensitive  Tancred,  so  highhanded  in  dealing  with  his  daughter, 
movingly  pleads  his  case.  Reflecting  upon  his  discovery  of  Gismond  and 
Guishard  in  bed  together,  he  cries, 

0  daughter  (whome  alas  most  happy  had  I  ben 

if  liuing  on  the  earth  the  sone  had  neuer  seen) 

is  thys  my  hoped  ioy,  my  comfort,  and  my  stay, 

to  glad  my  grefefull  yeres  that  wast  and  wear  away? 

For  happy  life,  that  thow  receiuëd  hast  by  me, 

ten  thousand  cruel  deathes  shall  I  receiue  by  thee?  (IV.ii.  17-22) 

Such  speeches  have  the  effect  of  altering  fundamentally  the  orientation  ol 
Boccaccio's  narrative.  No  longer  is  love  a  force  to  be  embraced  but  rather 
a  menace  to  familial  loyalty  and  even  a  potential  threat  to  one's  moral 
probity. 

The  remarks  of  the  Chorus  and  principals  make  clear  that  the  god  of 
love  is  an  outward  manifestation  of  the  passion  that  overwhelms  Gismond 
and  her  lover.  If  the  sinister  character  of  Cupid  seems  monstrous  to  us,  so 
too  should  the  spectacle  of  those  figures  wracked  by  violent  emotion.  In 
this  treatment  of  the  god  of  love,  the  English  playwrights  display  their 
lack  of  sympathy  with  Boccaccio's  purposes.  The  Decameron,  one  writer 
has  observed,  is  characterized  by  a  "completeabsenceof  the  sense  of  sin." ^ 
Such  a  sense  of  wrongdoing,  by  contrast,  pervades  Gismond  of  Salerne. 
What  was  a  forthright  celebration  of  love  in  the  Italian  novella  has  in  the 
English  play  become  a  severe  warning  against  vice. 

If  Love  undergoes  a  transformation  at  the  hands  of  the  English  play- 
wrights, so  too  does  Fortune.  Unlike  Love,  however.  Fortune  is  not  brought 
to  the  stage  as  a  dramatic  character.  In  fact,  the  dramatists  eschew  for  the 
most  part  any  effort  to  make  Fortune  a  viable  presence  in  the  play.  This  isi 
not  to  say  that  they  exclude  Fortune  entirely,  for  in  a  lengthy  refrain  the. 
first-act  Chorus  expounds  upon  the  instability  of  all  things  earthly: 


Here  fortune  rules,  whoe,  when  she  list  to  play, 
whirleth  her  whele  and  bringes  the  hye  full  lowe, 
to  morrow  takes  what  she  hath  geuen  to  day, 
to  shew  she  can  aduaiice  and  ouerthrowe.  (37-40) 
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And  when  in  the  last  act  Renuchio  delivers  his  eyewitness  account 
Guishard's  death,  he  punctuates  his  speech  with  frequent  allusions  to 
Fortune.  While  more  elaborate  perhaps  than  Boccaccio's  references,  these 
actually  convey  less  thematic  import.  For  the  invocations  to  or  deprecations 
of  Fortune  are  confined  chiefly  to  a  single  choral  interlude  following  the 
first  act  and  to  the  single  speech  of  a  minor  character  in  the  last.  The  pro- 
tagonists themselves  fail  to  convey  any  real  sense  of  being  threatened  bj 
Fortune's  power. 
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The  disparity  between  Boccaccio's  handling  of  Fortune  and  that  of  the 
dramatists  is  epitomized  in  the  first-act  Chorus.  There  we  learn  that  Fortune 
cannot  tyrannize  the  virtuous  individual: 

he  may  scorne  fortune,  that  hath  no  power 
on  him  that  is  cotent  with  his  estate. 
He  seketh  not  her  swete,  ne  feares  her  sower, 
but  Hues  alone  within  his  bounded  rate, 
and  marking  how  these  worldly  thiges  do  wade, 
reioiseth  to  him  self,  and  laughes  to  see 
the  follie  of  mortal  men,  how  they  haue  made 
Fortune  a  god,  and  placed  her  in  the  skye.  (53-60) 

A  greater  contrast  with  Boccaccio  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Whereas  for 
the  Italian  narrator  Fortune  is  a  wily  manipulator  of  events,  she  possesses 
no  real  power  for  Wilmot  and  his  colleagues.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
she  lacks  any  true  divinity;  Fortune  exists  merely  as  a  figment  of  the 
foolish  man's  imagination. 

Clearly,  Fortune  cannot  play  the  vital  role  in  Gismond  of  Salerne  that 
she  did  in  Boccaccio's  novella.  Stripped  of  her  authority,  she  no  longer 
can  account  satisfactorily  for  the  adversity  that  overtakes  the  lovers.  The 
dramatists  therefore  must  work  a  major  alteration  in  their  materials.  If 
the  fickle  goddess  foils  the  lovers  in  the  novella,  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
gods  brings  about  their  demise  in  the  play.  Nearly  everyone,  including  the 
god  of  love,  is  affected  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  For  instance,  when  Cupid 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  Act  III,  he  tells  the  audience  that  he  plans  to 
ascend  to  heaven  where  he  will  report  to  Jove  how  "by  sharp  reuenge  on 
earthly  wightes"  he  has  restored  his  formidable  reputation  and  will  "hense- 
fourth  ceasse  vnserued  to  sitt  in  vaine/a  God  whome  men  vnpunished  may 
disdaine"  (III. i. 3 1-32).  Gismond  of  Salerne,  however,  concerns  itself  not 
primarily  with  the  pique  of  any  single  deity.  Purely  personal  revenge  gives 
way  to  a  corporate  quest  for  divine  vengeance  against  human  malefactors. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  Megaera,  a  Fury  apparently  adapted  from  Seneca's 
Thyestes,  who  appears  in  Act  IV  to  sanction  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
family:  "Vengeance  and  blood  out  of  the  depest  helles/I  bring  the  cursed 
house  where  Gismond  dwelles"  (IV. i.  1-2).  She  comes  not  as  a  fiend  who 
capriciously  torments  mankind  but  rather  as  an  executrix  of  justice.  Her 
presence  represents  the  general  condemnation  of  the  lovers  by  a  synod  of 
deities;  the  gods  are  offended  because  "Loue  that  blinded  boy"  has  induced 
Gismond  to  "throw  away/chastnesse  of  life,  to  her  imortal  shame"  (22-23). 
The  Fury  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  gods  of  the  underworld  have  directed 
her  to  rise 

aboue  the  earth,  with  dole  and  drere  to  daunt 
the  present  ioyes  wherwith  Gismonda  now 
fedes  her  disteinëd  hart,  and  so  to  make 
Cupide  Lord  of  his  will.  (34-37) 
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Megaera's  mission  is  thus  one  of  chastisement:  "Furies  must  aide,  when 
men  will  ceasse  to  know/their  Goddes:  and  Hell  shall  send  reuêging 
paine/to  those,  whome  Shame  fro  sinne  can  not  restraine"  (42-44). 

Even  Gismond,  so  gentle  by  temperament  in  the  novella,  is  touched  by 
the  spirit  of  retribution.  If  her  life  and  love  represent  a  nearly  complete 
antithesis  to  that  described  by  Boccaccio,  so  too  does  her  death.  Boccaccio's 
heroine  takes  her  own  life  so  that  she  may  join  her  slain  lover.  By  contrast, 
the  young  woman  in  Wilmot's  play  commits  suicide  largely  to  spite  her 
father.  She  even  frames  her  own  epitaph  to  memorialize  her  motive: 

Loe  here  within  one  tobe  whear  harbour  twaine, 

Gismoda  Quene,  and  Counte  Palurine: 

She  loued  him,  he  for  her  loue  was  slayen, 

for  whoes  reuenge  eke  lyes  she  here  in  shrine.  (V.iii.45-48) 

This  is  surely  an  appropriate  conclusion  not  only  for  Gismond's  life  but 
also  for  a  drama  that  is  at  least  as  concerned  with  retribution  as  it  is  with 
eroticism  and  love.  Justice  in  the  shape  of  revenge  informs  the  play  from 
beginning  to  end;  practically  every  character  is  either  an  executor  or  victim 
of  revenge. 

Without  question,  the  dramatists  have  decisively  altered  the  topos 
bequeathed  them  by  Boccaccio;  Love  and  Fortune  no  longer  are  the  adver- 
saries they  were  in  the  novella.  Instead,  the  playwrights  substitute  a  con- 
trariety of  their  own:  they  recast  the  opposition  delineated  by  the  author 
of  the  Decameron  and  counterpose  cupidity  with  the  retribution  which  it 
invites.  The  protagonists,  instead  of  being  victimized  by  the  strife  between 
Love  and  Fortune,  are  now  pinioned  between  the  impulse  of  passion  and 
the  claims  of  retributive  justice.^  ° 

The  inspiration  for  the  modifications  wrought  by  Wilmot  and  his 
colleagues  probably  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certitude.  We  can,  how- 
ever, at  least  speculate  about  their  motives  in  so  profoundly  modifying 
Boccaccio's  story.  And,  given  their  use  of  the  revenge  motif,  the  chorus, 
such  stock  characters  as  the  messenger  and  confidant,  such  stylistic  features 
as  stichomythic  dialogue,  long  speeches,  and  sententious  precepts,  and,  of 
course,  their  borrowing  from  Thyestes,  our  conjecture  may  well  begin 
with  Seneca,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  impact  on  Gismond  of 
Salerne,  directly  and  perhaps  indirectly  as  well  through  Renaissance  Italian 
drama.' ^  That  the  play  should  have  a  distinctly  Senecan  flavor  is  not  at 
all  surprising  since  it  was  written  for  the  same  kind  of  sophisticated  audience 
at  the  Inns  of  Court  that  enjoyed  the  performance  of  such  Senecan  plays 
as  Gorboduc  (1561)  and  Jocasta  (1566).  Indeed,  William  Webbe  in  his 
prefatory  epistle  to  Wilmot's  revision  of  the  play,  printed  in  1592,  writes 
that  the  original  performance  was  "of  the  whole  honorable  audience 
notably  applauded:  yea,  and  of  al  men  generally  desired,  as  a  work,  eithe 
in  statelines  of  shew,  depth  of  conceit,  or  true  ornaments  of  poeticall  art 
inferior  to  none  of  the  best  in  that  kinde:  no,  were  the  Roman  Seneca  thj 
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censurer."'^  In  addition  to  certain  character  types  and  stylistic  features, 
the  Enghsh  playwrights  may  also  have  adopted  Seneca's  characteristic 
treatment  of  passion.  Although  the  Roman  tragedian  was  never  much  con- 
cerned with  dramatizing  romantic  love,  he  was  interested  in  depicting 
individuals  in  the  grip  of  some  overwhelming  emotion.  As  a  Stoic,  he  dis- 
trusted anything  that  threatened  to  corrupt  the  rule  of  reason,  and  his 
dramatization  of  reason  in  retreat  may  have  been  intended  as  cautionary. 
Yet  Seneca  seems  not  only  horrified  but  also  fascinated  by  the  exhibition 
of  powerful  feelings.  The  tragedian  displays  the  ravages  of  passion  in  a 
negative  light.  At  the  same  time,  that  very  portrayal  has  a  lurid  quality, 
as  though  he  were  unable  to  avert  his  eyes  from  what  intellectually  repelled 
him.  Something  of  the  same  ambivalence  characterizes  GismondofSalerne, 
where  the  severest  kind  of  moral  condemnation  is  juxtaposed  with  the 
most  eloquent  pleas  for  the  fulfillment  of  physical  desire. 

The  English  dramatists,  of  course,  brought  to  the  play  their  own  attitudes, 
which  their  reading  of  Seneca  may  simply  have  reinforced.  They  were 
certainly  no  less  concerned  with  the  sovereignty  of  reason  than  was  their 
Roman  predecessor.  It  is  interesting  that  despite  the  range  of  passion  they 
depict  —  Gismond's  grief,  Guishard's  love,  Tancred's  rage  —  the  larger  environ- 
ment of  the  play  remains  stubbornly  rational.  However  torn  by  emotion 
they  may  be,  the  various  characters  seldom  fail  to  exercise  their  mental 
faculties.  We  witness  Gismond  choosing  her  course  of  action,  Guishard 
contemplating  the  consequences  of  his,  and  Tancred  pondering  his  response 
to  both.  We  even  hear,  by  way  of  Megaera,  about  the  deliberations  of  the 
gods.  The  tragedy  seems,  oddly  since  a  love  story,  more  cerebral  than 
sensual.  Law  instead  of  nature  appears  to  represent  the  greatest  good.. 
Gismond  may  lament  the  fading  of  her  "fresh  grene  youth"  and  wonder 
aloud  "whearto  hath  nature  decked/me  with  so  semely  shape?"  (II.i.27, 
28-29).  However,  the  playwrights  do  not  invite  us  to  condone  her  surrender 
to  desire.  The  actions  of  Gismond  and  Guishard,  they  remind  us,  are  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  taken.  These  are  no  mere  victims  of  circumstance 
buffeted  by  the  irresistible  winds  of  passion. 

This  rationalistic  bias  is,  in  all  likelihood,  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
playwrights'  modification  of  their  source,  particularly  for  their  rendering 
of  Love  as  grotesque  and  for  their  suppression  of  Fortune.  As  a  violation 
of  virtue,  Gismond's  passion  has  to  be  made  unattractive;  it  must  offend 
by  its  excess.  And  in  this  drama  devoted  no  less  to  castigating  the  lovers 
than  to  heralding  their  love,  the  role  of  Fortune  must  remain  circumscribed. 
Adversity,  inflicted  by  enigmatic  Fortune  in  Boccaccio's  novella,  is  no 
longer  especially  mysterious  in  Gismond  of  Salerne.  It  results  from  trans- 
gression against  human  and  divine  law,  and  it  is  applied  with  an  almost 
mathematical  precision.  By  neutralising  Fortune,  the  dramatists  shift  the 
burden  to  the  individual,  suggesting  that  the  lovers  have  the  capacity  to 
resist  unreason  and  that  their  failure  to  do  so  precipitates  their  demise. 
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Robert  Wilmot's  prefatory  letter  to  his  revision  of  the  play  hints  at  this 
motive.  There  he  writes  that  "my  purpose  in  this  Tragédie,  tendeth  onely 
to  the  exaltation  of  vertue,  &  suppression  of  vice."  Even  allowing  for  a 
certain  degree  of  exaggeration,  Wilmot's  declaration  conveys  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  moral  bent.  And  it  suggests  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which 
allowed  Boccaccio's  Love  and  Fortune  to  be  purged  in  the  interests  of  a 
grim  moral  didacticism. 
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Notes 

1  The  names  of  the  authors,  indicated  by  initials  appended  to  each  of  the  five  acts,  are  generally 
assumed  to  be:  Roderick  Stafford  (I),  Henry  Noel  (II),  G.  Al.  (Ill),  Christopher  Hatton  (IV), 
and  Robert  Wilmot  (V). 

2  See  Irving  Ribner,  "Then  I  Denie  You  Starres:  A  Reading  o{  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  Studies  in 
the  English  Renaissance  Drama  in  Memory  of  Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,  ed.  Josephine  W.  Bennett 
et  al.  (New  York:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1959),  pp.  269-86;  Annette  T.  Rottenberg,  "The  Early 
Love  Drama,"  College  English,  23  (1962),  579-83.  Leonora  Leet  Brodwin's  treatment  of 
Gismond  of  Salerne  in  Elizabethan  Love  Tragedy,  1587-1625  (New  York  and  London:  New 
York  Univ.  Press,  1971)  does  not  deal  with  the  relationship  between  the  noweZ/a  and  the  play. 

3  WiUiam  Painter,  The  Palace  of  Pleasure  (London:  Henry  Denham  for  Richard  Tottel  and 
WiUiam  Jones,  1566).  Painter's  translation  of  the  story  was  probably  available  to  the  playwrights. 
John  W.  CunUffe,  however,  argues  that  they  worked  directly  from  the  original  Italian.  See 
"Gismond  of  Salerne,"  PMLA,  21  (1906),  435-61.  In  any  case,  Painter's  translation  adheres 
very  closely  to  the  original;  all  of  the  quotations  cited  here  have  been  checked  against  the 
ItaUan  in  Vittore  Branca's  edition  of  the  Decameron  (1960;  rpt.  Florence:  Felice  Le  Monnier, 
1965). 

4  Howard  RoUin  Patch  has  discussed  the  medieval  background  of  the  topos  in  The  Goddess 
Fortuna  in  Mediaeval  Literature  (1927;  rpt.  New  York:  Octagon  Books,  1974),  "The  Fortune 
of  Love,"  pp.  90-98.  And  Samuel  C.  Chew  has  treated  the  iconographie  expression  of  the  topos 
in  The  Pilgrimage  of  Life  (New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1962),  pp.  44,  67-68. 

5  See  Seneca:  The  Tragedies,  ed.  and  trans.  Frank  Justus  Miller,  Loeb  Classical  Library  (1917;  rpt. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1968),  II,  454,  11.561-65. 

6  The  Roman  de  la  Rose:  A  Study  in  Allegory  and  Iconography  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1969),  p.  112. 

7  Virtually  all  commentators  on  the  play  believe  that  the  figure  of  Cupid  was  borrowed  from 
Lodovico  Dolce's  Dicfone  (Vinegia:  Aldus,  1547). 

8  I  have  used  the  text  edited  by  John  W.  CunHffe  in  Early  English  Classical  Tragedies  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1912). 

9  Aldo  D.  Scaglione,  Nature  and  Love  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  Uni 
of  CaUfornia  Press,  1963),  pp.  81-82. 

10  Later  English  dramatists  would  prove  more  sympathetic  to  the  theme  of  romantic  love  and  tc 
the  Love-Fortune  topos.  In  The  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  (printed,  1589),  Venus 
and  Fortune  appear  as  characters.  And  in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  Love  and  Fortune,  togethei 
with  Death,  serve  as  Chorus. 
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1 1  The  general  significance  of  Continental  Senecan  tragedy  for  the  English  stage  is  discussed  by 
Cunliffe  in  his  introduction  to  Early  English  Classical  Tragedies.  The  most  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  Senecan  influence  is  that  by  H.B.  Charlton,  The  Senecan  Tradition  in  Renaissance 
Tragedy  (Manchester:  Manchester  Univ.  Press,  1946).  (This  study  originally  appeared  as  the 
Introduction  to  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  ed.  L.F,.  Kastner  and 
H.B.  Charlton,  I  [Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood,  1921].)  It  is  possible  that  the 
Senecan  quality  of  Gismond  of  Saleme  may,  in  part,  derive  from  an  earUer  Italian  dramatization 
of  the  story,  Antonio  da  Pistoia's  Filostrato  e  Panfila  (performed,  1499).  In  this  earliest  of 
Italian  tragedies  of  romantic  love,  the  ghost  of  Seneca  speaks  the  prologue.  Whether  the  English 
dramatists  were  familiar  with  Filostrato  e  Panfila  is,  however,  uncertain.  Marvin  Herrick  in 
Italian  Tragedy  in  the  Renaissance  (Urbana:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1965)  writes,  "TTiere  is  no 
evidence  that  the  English  authors  knew  Pistoia's  play,  but  one  wonders  if  they  might  have  heard 
of  it"  (p.  32).  Herbert  G.  Wright,  less  tentative  than  Herrick,  suggests  a  number  of  resemblances 
between  Pistoia's  work  and  the  English  play.  See  Ghismonda,  A  Seventeenth-Century  Tragedy 
(Manchester:  Manchester  Univ.  Press,  1944),  pp.  63-65. 

12  The  Tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gismund,  1591-2,  ed.  W.W.  Greg,  Malone  Society  Reprints  (Oxford: 
Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1914),  sig.  [*3].  This  later  version  of  the  play  differs  in  several  respects 
from  the  original.  When  Wilmot  rewrote  Gismond,  he  substituted  blank  verse  for  rhyme,  added 
more  extensive  stage  directions  and  four  dumb  shows,  gave  the  Chorus  a  greater  role,  made 
more  use  of  dialogue  in  place  of  set  speeches,  substituted  Christian  allusions  for  pagan,  made 
Tancred  a  more  sympathetic  figure,  and  accentuated  the  moralizing  of  the  earlier  version.  For 
comparisons  between  Gismond  of  Saleme  and  the  revision,  Tancred  and  Gismund,  see  David 
Klein,  '"According  to  the  Decorum  of  These  Dales,'"  PMZ,^,  33  (1918),  244-68;  John  Murray, 
"Tancred  and  Gismund,"  Review  of  English  Studies,  14  (1938),  385-95;  Herbert  G.  Wright, 
Boccaccio  in  England  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (London:  Athlone  Press,  1957),  pp.  178-84; 
and  Wright,  Ghismonda,  A  Seventeenth-Century  Tragedy,  pp.  66-80. 


Théorie  et  pratique  dans 
les  "Regrets"  de  du  Bellay* 

JEAN-CLAUDE  MOISAN 


Avant  l'édition  des/?egre/5parJoliffe  et  Screech  en  1966,il  était  fréquent 
de  présenter  cette  oeuvre  comme  le  signe  que  du  Bellay  suivait  "la  pente 
naturelle  de  son  génie"  qui  était  bien  sûr  "d'écrire  naïvement  tout  ce  qui 
lui  [touchait]  au  coeur."*  Et  la  "mode  voulait  alors  que  l'on  rapprochât 
de  du  Bellay  le  Ronsard  de  la  Nouvelle  Continuation  des  Amours  procla- 
mant que  "les  amours  ne  se  souspirent  pas/D'un  vers  hautement  grave,  ains 
d'un  beau  stille  bas,/Populaire  et  plaisant.  .  ."^  avant  d'affirmer  avec 
Chamard^  "qu'à  partir  de  1553,  Ronsard  et  du  Bellay,  les  deux  chefs 
de  l'école,  avaient  sensiblement  évolué  vers  une  poésie  plus  naturelle 
et  plus  sincère." 

Et  pourtant  Laumonier'*  nous  apprenait  que  "dans  les  années  1554  à 
1556,"  la  grande  préoccupation  de  Ronsard  était  "de  prouver  qu'il  était 
capable  de  répondre  aux  appels  de  la  Muse  légère  autant  qu'à  ceux  de  la 
Muse  grave  et.  .  .qu'il  composa  et  fit  paraître  parallèlement  en  1555  la 
Continuation  des  Amours  et  les  Hymnes,  en  1556  la  Nouvelle  Continua- 
tion des  Amours  et  le  Second  livre  des  Hymnes.  "  L'on  sait  également  que 
du  Bellay  publia  en  1558  ses  quatre  recueils  romains.  L'hypothèse  n'est 
pas  hardie  de  prétendre  qu'il  prépara  parallèlement  tous  ses  recueils  à 
Rome.  Ainsi  pendant  qu'il  affirmait  sa  volonté,  dans  les  Regrets,  d'écrire 
naïvement  et  sans  souci  d'immortahté,  pendant  ce  même  temps,  il  procla- 
mait dans  les  Antiquitez  son  désir  de  rendre  immortels  les  Divins  Esprits 
romains,  et,  fidèle  en  cela  à  l'esprit  de  la  poésie  grave,  il  invoquait  leur 
antique  fureur.^ 

D'ailleurs  du  Bellay  n'avait  jamais  prétendu  faire  de  cette  naïveté  un  pro- 
gramme littéraire  permanent.  On  lit  en  effet  au  sonnet  quatre  des  Regrets 
qu'il  n'a  "entrepris  d'imiter  en  ce  livre/ceux  qui  par  leurs  escripts. . . ."  Que 
voilà  une  naïveté  bien  circonscrite!  Si  elle  révèle  quelque  chose,  c'est  avant 
tout,  pour  reprendre  le  mot  de  Gordon  au  sujet  de  Ronsard,^  que  le  poète 
"accepte  les  convenances  littéraires  de  son  époque"  et  qu'il  nous  le  dit. 
Ainsi,  dès  les  quatre  premiers  sonnets  des  Regrets,  et  ici  et  là  dans  la  suite 


*Communication  donnée  le  26  mai  1976  lors  d'une  séance  de  travail  de  la  Société  canadie 
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de  cette  oeuvre,  du  Bellay  place  celle-ci  sous  le  signe  de  la  satire,  en  opposi- 
tion avec  la  grande  poésie. 

Un  relevé  rapide  des  principaux  termes  qu'il  oppose  lui-même  l'un  à 
l'autre  se  révèle  déjà  signifiant: 

poésie  élevée  (hauts  arguments)  (sonnet  1)  poésie  (sonnet  2) 

papiers  journaulx,  commentaires  (sonnet  1)  prose  en  ryme 

poète  sacré  (sonnet  2)  _  fureur  (sonnet  3)  _  pénible  sentier  (sonnet  3) 
je  (du  Bellay)  non-fureur  chemin  plus  batu 

(picqué  du  souci) 

plus  grand'audace  (sonnet  4)  _  immortalité  (sonnet  4)  _ 
fureur  plus  basse  non-immortahté 

tableaux  (sonnet  21)         _  Michel  Ange  (sonnet  21) 
portraits  Janet 

C'est  donc  avec  insistance,  on  le  voit,  que  du  Bellay  témoigne  de  son 
projet  littéraire.  "Clerc"  écrivant  pour  des  "clercs,"  il  veut  rappeler  aux 
collègues  de  sa  profession  qu'il  connaît  les  règles  du  jeu.  Cette  volonté, 
évidente  également  chez  d'autres  écrivains  (pour  les  satiriques,  je  rappelle 
entre  autres  Margues,  Vauquelin,  Régnier),  témoigne  d'une  soumission 
certaine  à  un  code  théorique  régissant  le  genre  satirique. 

L'idéal  serait  sans  doute  d'exposer  au-delà  des  contraintes  particulari- 
santes d'une  oeuvre,  la  théorie  d'ensemble  sur  la  satire.  Il  est  bien  évident 
toutefois  que  je  serai  obligé  aujourd'hui,  vu  le  temps  limité  dont  nous  dis- 
posons tous,  de  ne  retenir  que  ce  qui  est  en  rapport  étroit  avec  les  Regrets. 

Dans  son  préambule  aux  commentaires  sur  Perse,''  Bade  pose  trois 
questions  à  propos  des  satires.  "Quae  materiae?  Quae  forma?  Quae  finis?" 
Ses  réponses  aux  première  et  troisième  questions  sont  les  suivantes:  "vitia 
hominum"  et  "fuga  vitiorum  et  accessus  virtutum." 

Réponses  d'ailleurs  confirmées  par  l'ensemble  des  commentateurs  et 
théoriciens  de  l'époque:  la  satire  a  pour  but,  comme  le  disait  du  Bellay  dans 
la  Deffence  "de  taxer  modestement  les  vices  de  son  tens"  afin  d'inciter  le 
lecteur  à  la  vertu.  Si  bien  que  les  vices  deviennent  non  seulement  la  matière 
de  la  satire,  mais  aussi  en  sont-ils  le  moteur.  Ecrasé  sous  le  poids  des  turpi- 
tudes, ou  provoqué  par  les  folies  de  son  siècle,  le  poète  ne  peut  demeurer 
silencieux.  Citant  le  vers  de  Juvénal:  "Difficile  est  Satyram  non  scribere," 
Bade  le  commente  ainsi:  "Volunt  enim  Satyrarum  scriptores  signifîcare 
quod  non  ex  petulantia  animi,  sed  multitudine  vitiorum  coacti  scribant.'" 

La  satire  est  donc  comme  le  dit  du  Bellay  "un  public  exemple"  "un 
miroir"  (sonnet  62,  Regrets),  un  lieu  où  il  faut  "oster  le  masque"  (sonnet 
76),  révéler  les  vices.  .  .Le  spectacle  du  vice  devient  repoussoir  pour  le  vice 
lui-même.  C'est  la  conclusion  à  laquelle  arrive  Horace  après  avoir  montré 
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comment  son  père  "pour  [lui]  faire  fuir  les  vices.  .  .marquait  chacun  d'eux 
par  des  exemples"^  puisés  dans  son  entourage:  "teneros  animos  aliéna 
obprobia  saepe  absterrent  vitiis."^^ 

La  satire  a  donc  un  aspect  d'actualité,  une  quotidienneté  qui  l'apparente 
à  l'histoire.  C'est  d'ailleurs  une  des  seules  utilités  que  lui  reconnaît  Pelletier 
du  Mans,  celle  de  "seruir  aux  tans  qui  vien^t  après";  la  satire  en  effet  "peut 
contanter  les  hommes  couuoeteus  des  choses  passers:  par  ci  qu'el^  doét 
étr^  plaint  di  diuers  propos  et  ai  diuers^s  personnes:  chos^  qui  peut  seruir 
au  Lecteeur  pour  distinguer  e  acorder  les  tans  qu^  s^  sont  fet^s  tel^s 
choses  e  tel^s,  e  par  qui.  Brief,  la  Satire  et  comm^  le  fiel  d^  l'Histoer^:  car 
an  el^  ni  si  décrit  qu^  la  vérité  des  vic^s."^^ 

C'est  dans  cet  esprit,  que  du  Bellay  oppose  aux  sonnets  1  et  21,  les 
termes  suivants:  poésie  menteuse    _   Michel  Ange     _   tableau 
papiers  journaux  Janet  portrait 

Oppositions  que  du  Bellay  reprenait  dans  son  Discours  au  Roy  sur  la 
Poésie: 

Cestuy-là  [l'historien]  sans  user  d'aucune  fiction  Représente  le  vray  de 
chascune  action  Comme  un,  qui  sans  oser  s'esgayer  davantage,  Rapporte 
après  le  vif  un  naturel  visage:  Cestuy-cy  plus  hardi,  d'un  art  non  limité  Sous 
mille  fictions  cache  la  vérité.  .  .  .Tel  que  ce  premier  là  est  votre  Janet,  SIRE, 
Et  tel  que  le  second  Michelange  on  peult  dire.  .  .  }.^ 

Donc: 

poésie   _   Michel  Ange  _   Tableau  _   poésie  menteuse 
histoire  Janet  portrait        papiers  journaux 

Le  satirique  est  comme  le  portraitiste:  il  est  le  poète  des  choses  vues, 
réelles  en  opposition  avec  le  poète  des  choses  fictives  ou  vraisemblables. 
Comme  tel,  il  est  alors  proche  de  l'historien  qui  se  doit  de  décrire  la  vérité, 
et  fort  éloigné  du  poète  de  l'hymne  et  de  l'épopée.  Aussi  n'a-t-il  pas  à 
aspirer  à  la  gloire.  C'est  Ronsard  qui  le  rappelle  dans  VEpistre  au  lecteur 
de  la  Franciade:  ".  .  .j'ose  seulement  dire  (si  mon  opinion  a  quelque  poix) 
que  le  Poète  qui  escrit  les  choses  comme  elles  sont  ne  mérite  tant  que  celuy 
qui  les  feint  et  se  recule  le  plus  qu'il  luy  est  possible  de  l'historien.  .  .  ."  *^ 
De  même  du  Bellay,  après  s'être  fixé  comme  but  dans  son  livre  de  décrire 
le  quotidien  vécu,  ne  pouvait-il  prétendre  à  l'immortalité  en  ce  livre.  Au 
sonnet  4  il  nous  avertit  qu'il  n'y  prétend  pas. 

Avec  Horace,  il  imitera  Lucilius  en  confiant  "ses  secrets  à  ses  écrits 
comme  à  des  compagnons  fidèles."^  "* 

Je  me  plains  à  mes  vers,  si  j'ay  quelque  regret. 

Je  me  ris  avec  eulx,  je  leur  dy  mon  secret.  .  . 

Comme  estans  de  mon  coeur  les  plus  seurs  secretaires.  .  .  (sonnet  1) 

Mais  contrairement  à  Horace,  la  satire  de  du  Bellay  sera  beaucoup  plus 
amère  dans  la  première  partie  (celle  que  l'on  avait  coutume  de  présenter 
comme  élégiaque),  beaucoup  plus  cinglante  dans  la  deuxièfne  partie,  sauf 
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les  quelques  sonnets  57  à  75  où  du  Bellay  s'essaie  dans  la  satire  contre  des 
types.  En  effet,  le  vers  est  l'occasion  pour  notre  poète,  et  il  le  dit  au  s.  14, 
de  désaigrir  sa  colère,  d'y  déverser  son  venim.  Voilà  pourquoi  dans  sa 
pratique,  il  est  difficile  de  prétendre  que  la  satire  de  du  Bellay  est  principale- 
ment horatienne. 

Ainsi  le  retour  sur  soi  n'a  pas  dans  Horace  l'aspect  tragique  que  l'on 
retrouve  chez  du  Bellay.  Celui-là  raconte  sans  doute  des  situations  fâcheuses, 
cocasses,  drolatiques  même,  celui-ci  par  contre  décrit  une  condition  humaine 
devenue  le  jouet  de  la  Fortune,  comme  l'a  signalé  fort  justement  Griffin.'^ 
Du  Bellay  dit  d'ailleurs: 

Ainsi  qu'un  Promethé,  cloué  sur  l'Aventin 

Où  l'espoir  misérable  et  mon  cruel  destin 

Non  le  joug  amoureux,  me  détient  en  servage,  (sonnet  10) 

Le  rapprochement  que  fait  du  Bellay  de  son  servage  présent  et  de  son 
joug  amoureux  n'est  pas  sans  signification.  Comme  le  poète  amoureux, 
devenu  le  jouet  de  l'Amour,  oppose  sous  mille  nuances  ou  sous  mille  souf- 
frances tout  au  moins  littéraires,  sa  quête  amoureuse  à  la  froideur  de  sa 
bien-aimée,  ainsi  du  Bellay  oppose  son  présent  vécu: 

—  au  présent  absent  et  idéalisé  des  amis 

restés  en  France  (s.  8-16-17-19-20-21-22-24-28-34) 

—  au  présent  nostalgique  de  la  patrie  regrettée  (s.  19-31.  .  .) 

—  à  son  passé  personnel  (5-6-7.  .  .) 

—  à  un  passé  éternel  (celui  du  héros  Ulysse  s.  31-40) 

—  à  un  présent  éternel  (celui  de  la  sagesse,  s.  38). 

Rien  d'étonnant  alors  que  cette  vision  nostalgique  de  ce  présent  douloureux 
s'exprime  très  souvent  en  des  images  et  des  thèmes  empruntés  à  la  poésie 
pétrarquiste.  Car  même  si  cette  comparaison  entre  un  présent  odieux  et 
un  passé  embelli,  entre  un  lieu  pénible  et  un  lieu  idéalisé  est  en  soi  de 
nature  satirique  par  la  dévaluation  qui  est  faite  du  présent  et  du  lieu  où. 
l'on  vit,  il  n'en  reste  pas  moins  que  le  poète  veut  surtout  convaincre  le 
lecteur  de  son  malheur.  Se  servant  déjà  d'un  moule  plus  précisément  conçu, 
du  moins  en  France,  pour  la  poésie  amoureuse,  il  trouvait  dans  sa  pratique 
antérieure  même  du  sonnet  amoureux  bien  des  images  propres  à  soutenir 
son  argumentation  et  à  émouvoir  le  lecteur.  Il  y  avait  donc  sous  sa  main 
tout  un  arsenal  de  thèmes  communs  qu'il  n'a  pas  hésité  à  utiliser. 

—  Comme  dans  la  poésie  amoureuse,  le  poète  a  énuméré  toute  une 
série  de  thèmes  possibles,  avant  de  dire  qu'il  chanterait  son  malheur  (s. 5). 

—  Comme  dans  la  poésie  pétrarquiste,  la  poésie  est  refuge  et  con- 
solation (s.  1 1-12-13). 

—  Comme  dans  la  poésie  pétrarquiste,  le  poète  rappelle  qu'il  est  le 
seul  à  ne  pas  profiter  enfin  du  repos  alors  qu'on  "serre"  la  nef,  que  le 
vieillard  chevalier  se  retire  de  la  guerre.  .  .(s.  35). 
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—  Comme  la  poésie  pétrarquiste  utilisait  l'image  de  la  mer  houleuse 
et  dangereuse  pour  signifier  que  le  poète  était  loin  des  bonnes  grâces  de  la 
dame,  ainsi  du  Bellay  utilise  la  même  image  pour  décrire  son  éloignement 
de  la  France  (s.  26-34.  .  .)• 

-  Comme  le  poète  amoureux  illustrait  son  éloignement  de  la  dame 
par  l'image  de  l'agneau  errant  dans  la  plaine,  ainsi  utilisera-t-il  le  même 
procédé  pour  décrire  son  exil  romain  loin  de  France  (s.  9). 

—  Comme  dans  la  poésie  amoureuse,  le  poète  se  reproche  d'être  venu 
à  Rome  pour  suivre  un  "traistre  espoir.  .  ."  (s.  16,  19,  24,  25.  .  .). 

—  Comme  dans  la  poésie  pétrarquiste,  le  poète  se  compare  à  Promé- 
thée.  .  .(s.  10). 

On  le  voit,  toute  la  vision  de  du  Bellay,  à  l'instar  du  poète  pétrarquiste,  est 
concentrée  sur  ses  propres  malheurs.  Il  est  le  modèle  exemplaire  de  l'inno- 
cent, victime  du  destin,  dans  un  temps  et  un  lieu  néfastes. 

Lorsque  viendra  le  moment  de  décrire  ce  lieu  détesté,  lorsque  son  regard 
se  détachera  de  lui-même  pour  observer  le  spectacle  de  Rome,  la  vision  du 
poète  ne  s'objectivera  pas  pour  autant,  même  s'il  semble  s'absenter  parfois 
des  scènes  qu'il  décrit.  Rarement  en  effet  verrons-nous  le  poète  se  mettre 
directement  en  scène,  sauf  dans  les  sonnets  contre  les  courtisanes  et  dans 
quelques  sonnets  sur  le  carnaval.  Et  pourtant  il  est  partout  comme  narrateur 
(je  te  raconteray  s.  78)  0*e  te  diray,  s.  78),  comme  témoin  (je  voy,  s.  118) 
(je  ne  vis,  s.  122)  Oe  les  ay  veuz,  s.  136),  il  fait  bon  voir  (3.81),  où  que  je 
tourne  l'oeil.  .  .(s.  107),  comme  juge  (je  n'y  trouve  qu'orgueil,  que  vice 
déguisé,  s.  80).  Et  son  véritable  modèle  alors,  ce  n'est  pas  tellement  Horace, 
mais  bien  le  Pasquin  du  sonnet  108  dont  le  ".  .  .vray  mestier  c'est  de 
n'espargner  homme/Mais  les  vices  chanter  d'une  publique  voix.  .  .  ."  "N'es- 
pargner  homme"  au  point  d'ignorer  l'une  des  règles  fondamentales  de  la 
satire  classique  dont  du  Bellay  fait  état  dans  la  Deffence:  ".  .  .pardonner 
aux  noms  des  personnes  vicieuses."  Règle  constamment  réaffirmée  dans  les 
arts  poétiques  et  chez  les  commentateurs  de  l'époque.  Britannicus  écrivait 
dans  son  De  Satyra,  en  tête  de  ses  commentaires  sur  Juvénal:  "Neque  enim 
personas  aperte  nominat."^^  Et  pourtant  du  Bellay  nomme,  pointe  du 
doigt  des  personnes  précises.  .  .à  l'exemple  des  pasquinades  qui  circulaient 
sous  ses  yeux  à  Rome.  L'on  a  démontré  amplement  que  du  Bellay  avait 
trouvé  et  dans  ces  pasquinades  et  dans  la  poésie  satirique  italienne  toute 
une  série  de  thèmes  qu'il  n'avait  qu'à  exploiter:  maladie,  mort  et  tombeau  de 
papes,  cour  papale,  conclave,  courtisan  et  courtisanes. .  .Pour  ces  dernières, 
il  déformera  le  blason  traditionnel  des  pétrarquistes  et  parodiera  même  les 
héros  de  l'Arioste.  Bien  sûr  l'on  a  dit  que  du  Bellay  semble  faire  allusion 
dans  ces  sonnets  "à  une  affaire  de  coeur  avec  une  courtisane."'^  C'est 
possible,  si  l'on  isole  l'un  ou  l'autre  des  sonnets  87-88-89  de  leur  contexte. 
Mais  les  questions  angoissées  de  du  Bellay,  dans  ces  sonnets  ("D'où  vient 
cela.  .  .que  tant  plus  on  s'efforce/D'eschapper  hors  d'ici,  plus  le  Démon  du 
lieu.  .  ./Nous  y  tient  attachez  par  une  douce  force?/Serait-ce  point  d'amour 
ceste  alléchante  amorse.  .  .?")  ("Qui  choisira  pour  moy  la  racine  d'Ulysse? 
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Qui  me  gardera  de  tomber  au  danger.  .  ."),  la  description  de  son  état 
amoureux  ("je  sens  mes  cheveux  en  feuilles  se  changer,.  .  .Bref  je  ne  suis 
plus  rien  qu'un  viel  tronc  animé.  .  .Comme  le  Myrte  Anglais  au  rivage 
d'Alcine")  l'étonnante  surprise  du  poète  au  sortir  de  l'enchantement  dont 
il  aurait  été  victime  (".  .  .il  m'est  advis  que  je  suis  esveillé,/comme  un  qui 
tout  esmeu  d'un  effroyable  songe.  .  .Roger  devint  ainsi  (ce  croy-je)  émer- 
veillé. .  .")  tout  cela  contribue  à  accentuer  la  surprise  du  lecteur,  lorsque 
commence  la  découverte  des  sonnets  où  les  belles  laideurs  des  courtisanes 
sont  décrites.  Ce  qui  est  préparé  ici,  structuellement,  et  de  fort  habile 
façon,  ce  sont  les  pointes  des  sonnets  90  et  91:  "C'est  vrayment  de  les 
voir  le  salut  d'un  jeune  homme"  et  "pardonnez-moy  de  grace/si  pour  être 
mortel,  je  ne  vous  ose  aymer." 

C'est  cet  art  d'ailleurs  qui  permet  à  du  Bellay  d'affirmer:  "Et  peut-être 
que  tel  se  pense  bien  habile,/Qui  trouvant  de  mes  vers  la  rime  si  facile,/En 
vain  travaillera,  me  voulant  imiter"  (s.  2)  non  l'originaHté  des  arguments. 
On  sait  d'ailleurs  que  même  cette  affirmation  n'est  pas  originale:  elle  est 
d'Horace  qui  affirme  dans  son  De  Arte  poetica,  à  propos  de  la  comédie: 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis  speret  idem,  sudet  multum 
frustraque  laboret  ausus  idem:  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet,  tantum  de 
medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris.  ^' 

".  .  .tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet.  "  Les  gloses  sont  très  claires  sur  ces 
deux  termes.  Bade*'  définit  ainsi  series:  "aptus  ordo  et  dispositio  quae 
oeconomia  dicitur."  Et  on  lit  chez  Britannicus  déjà  abondamment  cité 
depuis  Screech:  "Per  seriem,  intellige  ordinem  et  rerum  dispositionem 
quae  distribuit  quid  quibusque  locis  sit  collocandum."^°  Quant  àjunctura, 
Bade  en  donne  la  définition  suivante:  "subtilis  compositio  verborum." 
Britannicus  est  plus  explicite.  "Junctura"  signifie  "compositio"  —  et  il 
ajoute  -  "per  juncturam  autem  aptam  et  serum  et  vocabulorum  conne- 
xionem  de  qua  Quintilianus  libro  nono^  Ce  livre  9  de  Quintilien  traite 
entre  autres  choses  et  des  figures  de  pensée  et  des  figures  de  mots.  Donc 
ce  qu'il  y  a  d'important,  c'est  la  dispositio  et  l'elocutio.  D'ailleurs  qu'est-ce 
que  Horace  reproche  particulièrement  à  Lucillius?  ^  * 

1)  flueret  lutulentus:  aller  comme  un  fleuve  fourbeux, 

2)  piger.  .  .scribendi  recte:  paresseux  devant  le  travail  d'écrire  bien. 

Une  glose  de  Porphyrion  nous  éclaire  sur  la  façon  dont  pouvait  être 
compris  ce  fleuve  bourbeux.  "Allegoricos  a  flumine,  quo  significat  multa 
eum,  sed  inordinate,  dixisse.  .  .  .""  Mais  alors  y  aurait-il  un  ordo,  une 
dispositio  propre  à  la' poésie  satirique? 

Gordon,  dans  son  livre  Ronsard  et  la  Rhétorique^^  après  avoir  cité  le 
texte  de  la  Deffence  où  du  Bellay  écrit  que  "la  disposition  gist  plus  en  la 
discretion  et  bon  jugement  de  l'orateur  qu'en  certaines  reigles  et  préceptes" 
conclut  en  disant  que  "dans  la  poésie,  il  en  sera  sans  doute  de  même, 
d'autant  plus  que  les  six  parties  du  discours  sont  étudiées  pour  la  présen- 
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tation  d'un  plaidoyer  et  apporteraient  par  conséquent  peu  de  bénéfice  au 
poète."  Il  serait  bien  vain  de  croire  alors  qu'il  y  ait  un  ordo,  une  dispositio 
propre  à  la  poésie  satirique.  Toutefois  l'on  nous  dit  comment  doivent  et 
ne  doivent  pas  commencer  les  satires.  Vauquelin,  après  Bade,  écrit  que 
"les  satyriques  ne  commencent  leurs  ouvrages  avec  invocation  ou  autre 
merveille,  ains  avec  quelque  dédain,  quelque  courroux  ou  autre  telle  façon 
de  dire,  comme  s'ils  estoient  provoquez  et  presque  forcez  par  l'abondance 
et  multitude  des  vices  à  s'élever  pour  les  reprendre,  ne  se  pouvant  taire 
estants  piquez  de  l'éguillon  d'un  si  juste  dépit."  ^"^ 

Screech  justifie  par  cette  phrase  le  début  des  Regrets.  Pourtant  les  pre- 
miers sonnets  ressemblent  bien  davantage  à  une  préface  où  l'auteur  nous 
rappelle  quel  type  de  poésie  il  veut  écrire,  qu'un  début  abrupt  et  âpre  selon 
l'exemple  des  grands  satiriques.  Commentant  le  premier  vers  de  la  Satire  1 
de  Perse,  Turnèbe  affirme:  "Principium  est  abruptum  et  asperum  more 
satyrico."^^  Et  le  Sueur,^^  à  propos  du  même  vers  de  Perse,  écrira  dans 
son  commentaire  sur  ce  dernier: 

"Omnes  Satyrici  sic  ordiuntur.  .  ." 

et  il  citera  en  exemple  Horace:  "Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo. .  .";  Juvenal: 
"Semper  ego  auditor  tamtum?  nunquamne  reponam?"  voire  même  le 
début  du  discours  contre  Catilina:  "Quousque  tandem  abutere.  .  .  ."  Pour 
ces  deux  commentateurs  à  tout  le  moins,  on  peut  croire  que  le  début  du 
sonnet  6:  "Las  où  est  maintenant  ce  mespris  de  Fortune?"  convient  mieux 
à  un  début  de  satire. 

Mais  une  fois  que  l'on  sait  comment  débute  une  satire,  rien  ne  nous  est 
dit  sur  la  suite  de  la  dispositio. 

Je  ne  voulais  pas  resservir  le  plan  traditionnel  et  scolaire  des  Regrets, 
jusqu'au  moment  où  je  me  suis  rendu  compte  qu'une  présentation  visuelle 
de  ce  plan,  révélait  un  équilibre  des  différentes  parties  de  l'oeuvre  qui 
pouvait  être  signifiant.  Je  n'en  veux  point  tirer  autre  chose. 

Sonnets  Nombre 

I  —  V  ►        5      >  présentation  de  l'oeuvre 

VI  —  LVI  ►      5 1       >   partie  nostalgique 

LVII  -  LXXV       >  I    19    I >  satire  légère  et  contre 

des  types 


CXXVIII  -  CXXXVII 


5 

51 

19 

52 

10 

54 

LXXVI  ^  CXXVII     >      52      >   satire  de  Rome 


retour 


CXXXVIII  -  CXCI         >  I   54    I )•   satire  et  louange  de  France 

Toujours  dans  la  perspective  de  la  structure  linéaire,  il  faut  rappeler  ici 
la  note  de  Screech  au  sujet  du  dernier  vers  du  sonnet  32:  "'Aiant  fait, 
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comme  moy,  un  malheureux  voyage"  et  du  premier  du  sonnet  3 1  :  "Heureux 
qui,  comme  Ulysse,  a  fait  un  beau  voyage."  Celui-ci  écrit  donc:  "Le  dernier 
vers  de  ce  sonnet  fait  allusion  au  premier  vers  du  sonnet  précédent. 
N'oublions  pas  que,  pour  le  XVI^  siècle,  un  recueil  de  sonnets  était  beau- 
coup plus  qu'une  simple  collection  de  poèmes  juxtaposés.  C'était  plutôt 
une  guirlande  dont  les  fleurs  n'étaient  pas  réunies  sans  dessein."^ ^  J'ai 
donc  essayé  de  refaire  le  bouquet  pour  continuer  le  jeu  métaphorique  de 
Screech.  Presque  tous  les  sonnets  peuvent  être  reliés  au  précédent  par  le 
même  mot  ou  encore  par  un  mot  au  sens  très  voisin. 

^  muses 


le  docte  troupeau 

du  s. 
du  s. 
du  s. 

du  s. 
du  s. 

du  s. 

7 

France-hvver-froidure 

9 

faveur  du  rov 

nef  remisée  dedans  le 

20 

sein  du  port 
.  .  .si  bien  m'en  souvient 

35 
136 

.  .  .si  tu  veuls  seurement 

en  court  te  maintenir 

140 

.  ■  ce  n  'est  pas  sans  pro- 
pos au  'en  vous  le  ciel 
a  mis 


dus.  170 


->  Franc  e-h  y  ver- fro  id 
■^  Henry  t'estime  digne 

->  nef  perse e 

-*■  perdu  le  souvenir 

si  tu  veuls  vivre 
■+     en  court 

car  d'eulx  et  de 
vous  le  ciel  a 
->     pris  soins 


du  s. 

6 

du  s. 

8 

du  s. 

19 

du  s. 

34 

du  s. 

135 

du  s. 

139 

du  s. 

169 

Ce  ne  sont  là  que  quelques  exemples.  Ils  justifient  toutefois  l'affirmation 
de  Screech.  Ils  témoignent  aussi  du  souci  de  l'auteur  de  retenir  et  l'oeil  et 
l'oreille  du  lecteur  d'un  sonnet  à  l'autre. 

On  a  beaucoup  parlé  au  début  de  cet  exposé  de  l'importance  qu'accorde 
du  Bellay  à  la  réflexion  théorique  tout  au  cours  de  l'oeuvre.  Ainsi  l'on 
retrouve  des  réflexions  sur  son  écriture  non  seulement  dans  les  quatre 
premiers  sonnets,  mais  aussi  aux  sonnets,  21,  22,  47,  62,  76,  77,  142  et 
143.  .  .  .Le  même  procédé  se  retrouve  pour  d'autres  thèmes.  Ce  procédé 
que  l'on  pourrait  nommer  construction  en  écho,  à  défaut  d'un  terme  plus 
rhétorique,  consiste  à  reprendre  à  intervalles  des  images  ou  des  affirmations 
qui  rappellent  au  lecteur  la  situation  malheureuse  du  poète.  C'est  ainsi  que 
la  dangereuse  mer  romaine  nous  sera  présentée  aux  sonnets  26,  34,  35,  49, 
128,  129;  que  nous  sera  rappelé  aux  sonnets  3,  6,  10,  24,  25,  37,  41,  56 
que  le  poète  est  victime  de  la  Fortune;  que  l'on  découvrira  qu'il  est  berné 
par  un  espoir  flatteur  aux  sonnets  16,  19,  24,  25,  28,  33,  35,  45,  47.  .  .  . 

Enfin,  comme  Griffin  le  suggère,^*  du  Bellay  termine  ses  Regrets  en 
utilisant  pour  l'essentiel,  les  mêmes  thèmes  que  ceux  du  début:  vertu  — 
fortune  —  inspiration  poétique.  Marguerite,  retrouvée,  le  poète  "jouit" 
maintenant  "du  repoz  des  beaux  Champs  Elysées"  (s.  174).  "Poingt  d'un 
plus  hault  souci"  (s.  186),  il  peut  maintenant  demander  à  sa  Muse  de  se 
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guider  "au  ciel  avecques  plus  haulte  aelle"  (s.  171)  et  il  peut  maintenant 
chanter: 

"L'amour  de  la  vertu,  ma  seule  et  seure  guide, 

Comme  un  cygne  nouveau  me  conduit  vers  les  cieux" 

et  même  affirmer  que  la  "vertu.  .  .dontera  la  fortune"  (s.  169).  La  boucle 
était  bel  et  bien  bouclée. 

Et  du  Bellay  pouvait  avoir  employé  des  thèmes  communs  à  la  poésie  d 
16^  siècle,  c'est  par  cette  dispositio  qu'il  assurait  son  originalité.  Pelletie 
à  peu  près  au  même  moment  (1555)  l'assurait  dans  son  Art  poétique  en 
citant  l'exemple  d'Ovide :"Voela  commât  par  un^  Disposicion  bien  dr^ce^, 
la  chos^  qui  etoet  antr^  les  meins  du  commun,  il  l'a  fet^  siennié  propre."  ^^ 

Si  l'on  en  croit  du  Bellay,  le  style  des  Regrets  sera  lent  (s.  21),  c'est-à- 
dire  qu'il  ne  veut  ni  "tant  pigner  et  friser"  ses  vers  (s.  1  ),  mais  simplement 
escrire  (s.  4)  sans  artifice  (s.  47),  si  bien  que  ses  sonnets  seront  "une  prose 
en  ryme  ou  une  ryme  en  prose"  (s.  2).  En  soi  ces  propos  ne  sont  guère 
éclairants  sur  le  type  de  style  qu'entend  employer  le  poète.  Du  Bellay  ne 
fait  que  répéter  les  lieux  communs  de  la  critique  Uttéraire  du  1 6^  siècle  sur 
le  style  satirique.  Bade  écrit  dans  son  commentaire  sur  les  .Sa //r^^  d'Horace: 
"Satyricum  [carmen.]  et  nuda  veritate  et  pedestri  sermone  conficitur 
usque  adeo  ut  Horatius  tam  familiarem  saepe  versum  confecerit,  ut  nescias 
prosaicus  ne  an  metricus  sit  ejus  sermo."^°  Vauquelin,  quant  à  lui,  assure 
qu'Horace  écrit  "avec  des  vers  si  naïfs  et  si  bas  que  bien  souvent  il  n'y  a  point 
autre  différence  entre  eux  et  la  prose  que  la  mesure  et  la  quantité.  .  .  ."^^ 
C'est  que  le  poète  satirique,  utilisant  l'hexamètre,  risque  constamment  s'il 
fleurit  trop  son  style  de  s'élever  vers  les  hauteurs  du  style  héroïque  et  alors 
de  mériter  le  reproche  déjà  fait  à  Juvénal,  celui  d'avoir  "suavem  et  floridum 
versum." ^^  Voici  pourquoi  Bade  nous  prévient  que  l'hexamètre  satirique 
"distat  tamen  in  stilo  multum.  .  .ab  heroico  carmine." ^^ 

Est-ce  à  dire  alors  que  le  poète  satirique  ne  peut  plus  recourir  aux  artifices 
de  la  rhétorique?  Aussi  bien  condamner  alors  tous  les  satiriques.  Tout  est 
plutôt  dans  la  mesure.  On  pourrait  dire  du  style  simple  des  satiriques  ce 
que  Cicéron  dit  du  style  simple  de  l'orateur:  ".  .  .l'orateur  simple.  .  .ne 
sera  pas  audacieux  pour  la  création  verbale,  il  sera  discret  et  économe  dans 
l'emploi  métaphorique  des  mots,  modéré  dans  l'archaïsme  et  les  autres 
ornements  de  mots  et  d'idées.  .  .  ."^'^  La  satire,  voisine  du  langage  de  la 
conversation,  doit  donc  éviter  les  "verba  altisona"^^  et  adopter  une  "mera 
simpHcitas"^^  selon  les  mots  de  Bade,  mais  elle  est  aussi  "un  oeuvre  indus- 
trieux" selon  la  pensée  de  du  Bellay. 

Voilà  pourquoi  Britannicus,  dans  la  glose  déjà  citée,  n'hésitait  pas  à 
renvoyer  au  livre  9  de  Quintilien,  que  Cicéron  tolérait  un  usage  modéré  de 
la  métaphore,  qu'Horace  blâmera  la  paresse  de  Lucilius  devant  le  travail 
d'écrire  et  que  Bade  rangera  la  satire  dans  les  genres  qui,  à  défaut  de  pro- 
céder d'une  haute  inspiration,  se  doivent  d'être  "artificieux."^''  En  somme, 
simplicité  et  travail. 
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Qu'en  est-il  dans  la  pratique?  Une  étude  attentive  des  figures  de  rhétori- 
que dans  les  Regrets  s'imposait.  Je  me  suis  servi  de  la  terminologie  qu'utilise 
Gordon  dans  Ronsard  et  la  Rhétorique.  En  plus  de  ces  qualités  scientifi- 
ques, ce  livre  me  permettait  de  comparer  la  pratique  de  du  Bellay  dans  les 
Regrets  à  la  pratique  de  Ronsard  particulièrement  dans  les  Amours.  De 
cette  comparaison,  l'on  peut  déduire  ce  qui  suit: 

1)  Du  Bellay  utilise  pratiquement  toutes  les  figures  de  syntaxe,  les 
répétitions  oratoires,  les  figures  de  pensée  et  les  tropes  que  Gordon  étudie 
chez  Ronsard. 

2)  De  plus  il  emploie  à  profusion  les  répétitions  oratoires  que  ce  soit 
sous  la  forme  de  l'épizeuze,  sous  celle  de  l'anaphore,  ou  de  l'épanode,  ou 
de  l'anadiplose,  ou  de  la  paranomase,  ou  de  la  polyptote.  Or  beaucoup  de 
ces  figures  sont  employées  à  profusion  chez  le  Ronsard  éQS  Amours,  selon 
Gordon.  Et  je  suis  persuadé  qu'une  étude  attentive  des  recueils  amoureux 
de  l'époque  révélerait  une  utilisation  importante  de  ces  figures.  Elles  con- 
viennent bien  au  sonnet  en  général,  car  cette  répétition  des  mêmes  conson- 
nances,  selon  un  ordre  plus  ou  moins  précis,  permet  de  donner  à  cette 
courte  pièce  une  allure  bien  rythmée.  Et  ce  n'est  pas  sans  motif  qu'on  les 
a  surnommés,  du  moins  c'est  l'expression  de  Foclin,  Figures  de  nombre. 
De  plus  ces  répétitions  oratoires,  de  par  leur  effet  d'insistance,  convien- 
nent bien  à  un  poète  qui  veut  convaincre  le  lecteur  soit  de  sa  vaine  quête 
amoureuse,  soit,  comme  c'est  le  cas  pour  l'auteur  des  Regrets,  de  son 
désarroi  sous  le  poids  du  malheur  et  des  nombreux  vices  qui  pullulent  dans 
Rome.  Je  ne  donnerai  que  deux  exemples: 

"Il  n'est /ew  si  ardent,  qu'un /ew  qui  est  enclos 
Il  n'est  si  fâcheux  mal  qu  un  mal  qui  tient  à  l'os 
Et  n'est  si  grand'  douleur,  qu'une  douleur  muette"  (sonnet  48) 

"Car  ce  n'est  pas  icy  qu'il  te  fault  regretter 
Le  père  au  bel  Ascaigne:  il  te  fault  lamenter 
Le  bel  Ascaigne  mesme,  Ascaigne,  ô  quel  dommage! 
Ascaigne  que  Caraffe  aymoit  plus  que  les  yeux, 
Ascaigne  qui  passait  en  beaulté  de  visage 
Le  beau  Couppier  Troyen"  (sonnet  103) 

3)  A  ces  figures  de  nombre,  à  la  fois  issues  du  sonnet  amoureux  et  con- 
venant bien  au  sonnet  satirique,  il  faut  ajouter  certaines  figures  de  pensée 
qui  sont  une  constante  du  poème  amoureux:  il  s'agit  de  l'antithèse  et  de 
l'oxymoron.  L'on  retrouve  en  effet  dans  les  Regrets  les  "doulce  fureur" 
(s.  13),  plaisant  labeur  (13),  doulce  rudesse  (s.  24),  plaisante  peine  (s.  57) 
doulce  force  (s.  87).  Quant  à  l'antithèse,  un  seul  exemple  sera  cité:  le 
sonnet  39. 

'  J'ayme  la  liberté,  &  languis  en  service, 
Je  n'ayme  point  la  court,  &  me  fault  courtiser, 
Je  n'ayme  la  feintise,  &  me  fault  déguiser, 
J'Ayme  simplicité,  &  n'apprens  que  malice. .  .  . 
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Ces  antithèses  horizontales  sont  les  plus  fréquentes,  mais  il  en  est  d'autres 
que  l'on  pourrait  désigner  comme  verticales:  un  vers  s'oppose  au  précé- 
dent. .  .et  ainsi  de  suite;  ou  encore  aux  quatrains  s'opposent  un  ou  les 
tercets.  .  .L'on  sait  qu'il  s'agit  de  techniques  fort  répandues  dans  les  son- 
nets amoureux. 

4)  Horace  et  tous  les  commentateurs  ont  dit  de  la  satire  qu'elle  était^ 
une  conversation.  Or,  du  Bellay,  et  il  est  facile  de  le  constater  visuelle- 
ment, dédie  presque  chacun  de  ses  sonnets  à  un  "correspondant"  qu' 
fait  le  témoin  de  ses  misères  ou  de  ses  descriptions.  Mais  ce  témoin  n'esi 
pas  toujours  passif.  Le  poète  utilise  des  figures  de  pensée  "qui  dépendent 
du  rapport  entre  l'orateur  et  les  auditeurs"  selon  le  mot  de  Gordon  pour 
donner  un  rôle  actif  à  son  interlocuteur  et  ainsi  imiter  davantage  une  con- 
versation. Aux  interrogations  oratoires,  du  Bellay  joindra  la  communication, 
par  laquelle  il  demande  conseil  à  celui  à  qui  il  s'adresse  (s.  33.  Que  feray- 
je  Morel?.  .  .);  ou  encore  Voccupation,  au  moyen  de  laquelle,  le  poète  pré- 
voit une  objection  ou  émet  l'avis  de  son  interlocuteur  (s.  149): 

"Vous  dites  (courtisans)  les  Poètes  sont  fouis/ 
Et  dites  vérité.  ..." 

ou  encore  l'optatio  par  laquelle  il  formule  un  souhait  pour  son  interlocuteur. 

5)  Enfin,  dans  sa  définition  du  style  satirique,  Bade  déclare  que  "stilus 
remissior  est,  sententiae  acerbiores,  quia  continent  exclamationes  fréquen- 
tes et  indignationes  véhémentes."^* 

L'on  ne  peut  dire  que  du  Bellay  pave  tous  ses  sonnets  d'exclamations 
véhémentes.  Il  exprime  toutefois  ses  émotions,  soit  par  la  plainte,  soit  par 
l'indignation. 

s.    32  :  "O  beaux  discours  humains! 
s.    37  :  Il  leur  a  pieu  (helas)  qu'à  ce  bord  estranger.  .  . 
s.    42  : 0  que  je  suis  comblé  de  regrets  et  d'ennuis! 
s.  1 12  :.  .  .0  combien  le  Palais  que  je  voy  me  semble  different 
du  Palais  de  mon  Roy.  .  .  ." 
Or  cette  figure  aussi,  comme  le  dit  Gordon  "caractérise  le  pétrarquiste."^' 


En  voulant  mettre  sous  le  signe  de  la  satire  ses  Regrets,  du  Bellay  ne 
voulait  pas  nécessairement  dire  qu'il  s'en  tiendrait  fidèlement  et  aveuglé- 
ment aux  procédés  de  la  satire  horatienne.  On  l'a  vu,  sa  pratique  satirique 
est  beaucoup  moins  classique  que  les  lieux  communs  théoriques  qu'il  cite. 

A  la  satire  générahsante  des  types,  moralisatrice,  modérée,  il  joint  d'um 
part  une  vision  amère  de  sa  propre  détresse  (et  alors  il  utilise  des  procédés 
thématiques  de  la  poésie  pétrarquiste),  d'autre  part  il  est  sans  pitié  dans  sî 
vision  de  Rome,  allant  jusqu'à  la  satire  personnelle  (et  alors  il  ne  pouvail 
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ignorer  les  thèmes  de  la  poésie  satirique  italienne,  plus  particulièrement 
ceux  des  Pasquinades). 

Sur  le  plan  de  "l'artifice,"  du  Bellay  utilisant  le  cadre  du  sonnet  hérite 
de  certains  procédés  stylistiques  plus  particuliers  à  ce  genre,  mais  sait  par 
contre  utiliser  toutes  les  figures  de  pensée  propres  à  donner  au  lecteur 
l'impression  que  ses  Regrets  sont  une  conversation  et  à  impliquer  celui-ci 
dans  ses  propres  querelles  ou  dans  l'expression  de  ses  sentiments. 

Il  reste  toutefois  à  vérifier  si  sa  pratique  satirique  s'écarte  de  la  pratique 
plus  classique  à  cause  de  l'utilisation  du  sonnet  qui  l'incitait  à  employer 
une  série  de  procédés  déjà  bien  connus  et  rodés.  La  réponse  ne  viendra 
que  d'une  étude  attentive  des  procédés  rhétoriques  des  oeuvres  plus  sem- 
blables extérieurement  à  la  satire  classique.  Et  dans  la  comparaison 
systématique  qui  devra  en  découler. 

Université  Laval 
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The  Law  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  The 
Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality 


WILLIAM  DEAN 


1  he  law  consciousness'  of  Elizabethan  society  is  variously  reflected  in 
the  drama  of  the  time,  but  it  is  odd  that,  while  there  are  many  references 
in  individual  plays  to  aspects  of  the  criminal  law  and  while  many  crimes 
are  portrayed  with  imaginative  energy  or  with  keen  insights  into  the  criminal 
mentality,  there  are  few  stage  representations  of  the  processes  of  the 
criminal  law  where  major  crime  is  concerned.  For  example,  nowhere  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  is  an  English  jury  trial  depicted,^  although  other  kinds 
of  trials  revealed  possibilities  for  spectacular  and  colourful  staging,  as  well 
as  those  of  psychological  tension  arising  out  of  the  conflicts  of  will  between 
the  defendant  and  his  accusers.^  But  the  technicahty  of  the  English  criminal 
law  remained  substantially  ignored.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  plays 
which  do  attempt  presentation  of  this  kind  of  matter.  The  Tudor  interlude 
Nice  Wanton'^  (ca.  1550)  shows  a  jury  returning  to  deliver  its  verdict  of 
"guilty"  in  a  trial  for  murder.  The  Elizabethan  play  A  Warning  for  Faire 
Women^  (t.p.  1599)  traverses  some  of  the  law  and  procedure  related  to 
the  crimes  of  murder  and  conspiracy  to  murder.  But  the  most  comprehen- 
sive representation  of  the  whole  procedure  of  the  criminal  law  from  dis- 
covery of  the  commission  of  the  crime  to  sentence  of  the  murderer  is  The 
Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality^  (t.p.  1602). 

This  play  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  "a  Pleasant  comédie";  but  in 
adherence  to  archaic  forms  of  emblematic  staging^  to  issue  forth  much  of 
its  moral  matter  it  really  is  a  didactic  entertainment  which  sets  out  the 
consequences  of  the  immoderate  handling  of  money.  Whether  it  was  an 
allegory  of  political  economy  designed  to  instruct  the  Queen  in  the 
necessity  of  reasonable  liberality  in  her  fiscal  policies*  is  more  difficult  of 
persuasive  proof.  The  immoderate  characters  are  "couetous  Tenacity" 
(1.  416)  who  is  eventually  murdered  by  "wastefull  Prodigality"  (1.  415). 
Both  these  characters  "most  humbly  make  their  suites  for  money"  (1.4 18) 
unto  the  goddess  Fortune  who  entrusts  her  son.  Money,  first  to  the  care 
of  Prodigality.  Money  is  cruelly  mishandled;  but,  even  though  physically 
reduced,  he  eventually  manages  to  escape  from  Prodigality  and  his  "thrift- 
lesse,  Roysting  company"  (1.  744)  and  returns  to  his  mother.  Fortune 
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then  assigns  him  to  Tenacity.  Yet  Tenacity  also  mistreats  him  by  denying 
him  any  exercise  at  all  and  even  keeps  him  "lockt.  .  .vp  in  coffers,  or  in 
bags  bound.  .  .fast"  (1.1 183)  so  that  he  becomes  fat,  sluggish  and  sickly. 
Meanwhile,  angered  at  what  he  takes  to  be  Fortune's  capricious  treatment 
of  him.  Prodigality  tries  to  recover  Money.  With  his  companions  he  makes 
an  assault  on  Fortune's  castle,  trying  to  scale  the  walls  by  means  of  a 
ladder  so  as  to  force  entry  through  a  window.  However,  "Fortune  claps  a 
halter  about  his  neck,  he  breaketh  the  halter  &  falles"  (11.  903-904,  S.D.). 
Outraged  at  this  insult  to  her  dignity.  Fortune  vows  that  Prodigality  "shall 
arriue  vnto  a  wretched  end"  (1 .  949).  This  vow  is  fulfilled  when  Prodigality 
and  his  companions,  Tom  Tosse  and  Dick  Dicer,  pursue  Tenacity,  over- 
take him,  and  then  attack  and  kill  him.  Money  is  robbed  from  him.  At  this 
point  in  the  action,  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  which  can  be  divided 
into  three  major  stages,  is  brought  into  play.  The  first  stage,  after  discovery 
of  the  murder,  involves  the  investigative  process  and  the  apprehension  of 
Prodigality;  the  second  is  concerned  with  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  is  completed  with  the  indictment  of 
the  suspect;  the  third  is  the  trial  and  sentence  of  the  accused. 

The  murder  is  discovered  by  the  constables  who,  according  to  the  stage 
direction,  "make  hue  and  cry,"  and  this  they  do  by  clamouring,  "Theeues, 
neighbors,  theeues,  come  forth,  beset  the  country"  (1.  1043).  The  pro- 
cedure thus  set  in  motion  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  English  criminal  law.' 
When  a  person  discovered  that  a  felony  had  been  committed  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  neighbours  when  roused  were 
bound  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  and  discovery  of  the  felon.  If  necessary  the 
hue  and  cry  could  be  pursued  from  parish  to  parish  and  each  parish,  when 
raised,  was  under  an  obligation  to  join  in.  This  procedure  was  followed 
until  the  suspect  was  apprehended.  InDe  Republica  Anglorum,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  summarises  the  procedure  after  a  person  reports  the  commission  of 
a  robbery: 

The  Constable  of  the  village  to  whom  he  doth  come,  and  so  make  that  crie,         'j^ 
ought  to  raise  the  parish  to  aide  him  and  seeke  the  theefe,  and  if  the  theefe         \ 
be  not  founde  in  that  parish,  to  go  to  the  next  and  raise  that  Constable, 
and  so  still  by  the  Constables  and  them  of  the  parish  one  after  an  other.' ^ 

A  similar  procedure  applied  on  discovery  of  a  murder.  Penalties  attached 
to  any  person  or  parish  not  observing  the  duty  to  join  in  and  the  law 
relating  to  penalties  incurred  by  negligence  in  pursuit  was  strengthened  by 
statute,  27.  Eliz.  c.l3  (1584-85).  The  general  law  was  that  even  an  ordinary 
person,  and  not  only  the  constable  or  sheriff,  "was  bound  to  arrest  on 
suspicion  when  the  hue  and  cry  had  been  raised."'  ' 

In  Liberality  and  Prodigality  the  raising  of  hue  and  cry  is  shown  in 
action;  but  the  playwright  has  not  presented  an  idealised  version  of  the  I 
efficiency  of  the  system.  Prodigality  and  his  companions  hear  the  cry  and  ' 
see  the  constables  enter  in  pursuit.  Then  they  "stand  backe,  lie  close,  and 
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let  them  passe  by"  (1.  1048).  The  host  of  the  inn,  at  which  Prodigality  has 
been  a  favoured  customer,  is  roused  by  the  cry  of  the  constables  and  his 
first  question,  when  he  confronts  them,  is,  "Where  dwell  these  Constables?" 
(1.  1051).  Such  a  question  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  hue  and  cry  is 
being  pursued  out  of  the  original  parish  in  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
In  fact  the  question  is  a  diversionary  tactic  on  the  host's  part  to  gain  time 
so  that  the  criminals  can  make  good  their  escape.  In  an  aside,  the  host 
urges,  "Dick,  Tom,  Will,  ye  hoorsons,  make  ye  all  ready,  and  haste  a  pace 
after"  (1.  1056),^^  and  to  delay  the  pursuit  he  has  the  constables  explain 
the  events  which  have  led  to  hue  and  cry  being  raised.  This  incident,  small 
though  it  is,  indicates  that  the  effectiveness  of  hue  and  cry  is  dependant 
on  the  cooperation  of  all  in  the  community  and  further  indicates  that  in 
the  world  of  roguery  others  besides  the  actual  criminal  have  something  to 
gain  from  crime.  In  the  Host's  case  it  is  the  free-spending  at  his  taverns 
which  had  been  indicated  earlier  in  the  play.^^ 

The  ruse  is  not  entirely  successful,  for  subsequently  the  Sheriff  informs 
Virtue  of  the  details  of  the  robbery  and  murder  committed  by  Prodigality 
and  that 

The  country  hereupon  rais'd  hue  and  cry  streightway: 
He  is  apprehended,  his  fellowes  fled  away: 
I  supplying,  though  vnworthy,  for  this  yere, 
The  place  of  an  Officer,  and  Sherife  of  the  shiere, 
To  my  Prince's  vse,  haue  seyzed  on  his  mony, 
And  bring  you  the  same,  according  to  my  duty. 

(11.  1162-1167) 

The  sheriff,  who  was  appointed  for  a  year,  was  a  principal  conservator  of 
the  peace;  but  whereas  the  constable  "represented  and  acted  as  the  execu- 
tive agents  of  the  hundred  and  township,"*'*  the  sheriffs  primary  duty 
involved  attention  to  execution  of  all  the  royal  writs  and  it  was  he  who  set 
in  motion  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  royal  courts  of  justice.  The 
sheriff  had  also  a  special  duty  to  arrest  suspected  felons  and  to  seize  the 
goods  suspected  of  having  been  stolen.  Such  goods  were  forfeit  "being 
waived  or  left  by  a  Felon  in  his  Flight,  from  those  who  either  actually  do 
pursue  him,  or  are  apprehended  by  him  so  to  do,  whereby  he  forfeits  the 
Goods  so  waived,  whether  they  be  his  own  proper  Goods,  or  the  Goods  of 
others  stolen  by  him,  which  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  right  Owners  but 
upon  a  proper  Prosecution."*^  Money  is  then  given  in  charge  to  Liberality, 
who  is  in  effect  a  fiscal  authority,  of  the  Crown,  for  proper  handling  and  use. 
After  Virtue  is  informed  of  the  several  crimes  she  orders  Equity  to 

examine  more  diligently, 
The  maner  of  this  outragious  robbery: 
And  as  the  same,  by  examination  shall  appeare, 
Due  iustice  may  be  done  in  presence  here. 

(11.  1171-1174) 
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In  tracing  the  transformation  in  English  drama  of  the  character,  Justice, 
from  a  theological  virtue  to  an  equitable  presence  in  the  legal  order,  J. 
Wilson  McCutchan^^  draws  attention  to  this  passage  and  observes  that 
Equity  has  now  acquired  the  function  of  a  civil  authority  who  arrests  and 
effects  the  arraignment  of  Prodigahty.  The  bias  of  McCutchan's  argument 
is  that  the  presence  of  Equity  reflects  the  late  sixteenth-century  concern 
that  the  rigours  of  the  common  law  should  be  modified  by  this  person- 
ification of  conscience.  I  think,  however,  that  this  bias  is  misplaced. 

The  jurisdictional  conflict  between  the  common  law  courts  and  chancery 
did  not  involve  the  criminal  law,  although  (in  the  development  of  criminal 
law)  general  and  not  "legal"  notions  of  equity  were  pervasive  in  modifying 
the  application  of  harsh  sentences.^  ^  Furthermore  Equity  as  a  jurispruden- 
tial concept  did  not  stand  apart  from  other  concepts  within  the  legal  order. 
The  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  equity  is  difficult  to  locate  but  the 
following  description  by  Rastell,  who  delineates  two  sorts  of  Equity,  in- 
dicates, in  general  terms,  an  understanding  of  the  notion  in  the  sixteenth 
century: 

(i)  Equitie  is  the  correction  of  a  law  generally  made,  in  that  part  wherin 

it  faileth,  which  correction  of  the  generall  wordes,  is  much  vsed  in  our 

law.  _ 

(ii)  Equity  is  whê  the  wordes  of  the  law  are  effectually  directed  and  one  ■ 

thinge  onely  prouided  by  y®  wordes  of  the  lawe,  to  the  end  that  al  * 

thinges  of  like  kinde  may  be  prouided  by  the  same.^^ 

Within  the  context  of  Liberality  and  Prodigality  the  presence  of  Equity 
as  an  officer  involved  in  the  proper  functioning  of  the  criminal  law  would  i 
appear  to  refer  to  this  general  belief  that  all  judicial  proceedings  should  be 
carried  out  with  fairness.  What  is  more  important  is  that  Equity  is  directed 
to  "examine  more  diligently,  The  maner  of  this  outragious  robbery"  for  this 
is  a  clear  reference  to  an  important  sixteenth-century  development  in  the 
criminal  law  which  is  even  now  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  a  person  accused  of  having  committed  an  offence. 

Ancient  English  law  and  custom  pertaining  to  juries  was  founded  on  the 
fact  that  juries  decided  on  their  own  knowledge.'^  With  the  growth  of  large 
settlements  by  the  sixteenth  century  this  principle  had  in  reality  become  a 
legal  fiction  and  the  knowledge  of  juries  had  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
information.  To  meet  this  development  there  had  arisen  the  practice  where- 
by justices  of  the  peace  took  examination  of  the  accused  and  of  witnesses 
before  a  jury  was  empanelled.  By  two  important  statutes,  1  &  2  Phil.  & 
Mary,  c.  i5  (1554)  and  2  &  S  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  70  (1555),  these  practices 
were  statutorily  recognized.^ °  The  former  statute  provided  that  before  a 
person  was  admitted  to  bail  on  an  accusation  of  manslaughter  or  felony 
the  justices  should 

take  the  examination  of  the  said  Prisoner  and  information  of  them  that 
bring  him,  of  the  fact  and  circumstances  thereof,  and  the  same,  or  as 
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much  thereof  as  shall  be  material  to  prove  the  felony,  shall  be  put  in 
writing.^' 

By  2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  10,  the  preliminary  examination  and  the  record 
of  such  examination  were  required  where  a  person  was  committed  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter  or  other  felony.  Both  the  examination  of  the 
accused  and  the  deposition  of  witnesses  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
judges  who  would  subsequently  try  the  accused  :  "So  soone  as  any  is  brought 
to  the  Justices  of  peace  by  this  hue  or  crie,  by  the  Constable  or  anie  other 
who  doth  pursue  the  malefactor,  he  doeth  examine  the  malefactor,  and 
writeth  the  examination  and  his  confession." ^^ 

The  witnesses  were  bound  in  their  own  recognizances  "to  be  at  the  next 
sessions  of  gaole  deliuerie  to  giue  their  euidence  for  the  Queene."^^  The 
examination  and  the  material  evidenceof  the  witnesses  were  used  to  supple- 
ment the  knowledge  of  the  grand  jury  when  the  indictment  was  preferred 
against  the  accused.  Of  course,  if  no  grounds  for  suspicion  were  found  by 
the  justice  the  matter  ended  there  and  then.  In  Liberality  and  Prodigality, 
however,  Equity  reports  "That  Prodigality  is  guiltie  of  the  fact,  no  doubt" 
(1.  1239).  Equity,  then,  by  virtue  of  the  order  to  examine  Prodigality,  is 
shown  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  carrying  out  duties  imposed  by  the 
Marian  statutes.  With  his  report  of  the  findings  of  the  examination,  the 
second  major  stage  in  the  legal  procedure  is  complete. 

The  action  of  the  play  moves  directly  from  Equity's  finding  to  the  trial 
of  Prodigality.  The  playwright,  doubtless  for  dramatic  economy ,  has  chosen 
to  suppress  other  incidents  of  procedure,  although  the  trial  itself  necessarily 
assumes  them.  We  can,  for  completeness,  imagine  the  following  sequence 
of  events.^^  Immediately  on  taking  examination  of  Prodigality  and  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses.  Equity  has  referred  particulars  of  the  alleged  rob- 
bery and  murder  to  a  clerk  who  has  drawn  an  indictment.  The  witnesses 
were  then  sworn  and  the  indictment  was  then  laid  before  the  grand  jury 
who  examined  the  witnesses.  It  having  appeared  to  a  majority  of  the  jury 
(that  is  at  least  twelve,  for  there  were  twenty-three  grand  jurors)  that  Pro- 
digality had  committed  the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  a  billa  vera  or  true 
bill  was  found  and  so  endorsed.  The  indictment  was  then  returned  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  Indictments  for  felonies  were  tried  at  the  same  assizes 
or  sessions  at  which  they  were  preferred  to  and  found  by  the  grand  jury. 
If  the  defendant  against  whom  the  indictment  was  found  was  in  court,  or 
in  the  custody  of  the  court,  he  could  immediately  be  arraigned  on  the  in- 
dictment without  any  previous  process.  It  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  law  that 
reference  is  made  in  two  related  passages  in  Liberality  and  Prodigality.  The 
first  occurs  when  the  tipstaff  announces, 

Roome,  my  Masters,  giue  place,  stand  by. 
Sir,  Equity  hath  sent  me  to  let  you  vnderstand, 
That  hither  he  will  resort  out  of  hand, 
To  sit  vpon  the  arraignement  of  Prodigality. 

(11.1232-1235) 
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The  second  occurs  when  Equity  enters  and  tells  the  assembled  company 

That  Prodigality  is  guiltie  of  the  fact,  no  doubt. 
And  therefore  for  furtherance  of  lustice  effectually, 
My  Lord  the  ludge  comes  to  sit  vpon  him  presently: 
Wherein  we  craue  your  assistance. 

(11.1239-1242) 

The  judge  forthwith  enters  and  Prodigality  is  arraigned. 

Thorp's  confusion,  corrected  by  McCutchan,^^  that  Equity  presides  at 
the  trial  is  probably  referable  to  the  information  that  Equity  will  "sit  vpon 
the  arraignement"  and  in  fact  this  is  just  what  he  does,  but  the  trial  is  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  justices  of  Queen's  Bench.  Nevertheless  other  ju- 
dicial officers  and  even  some  of  the  gentry  might  sit  with  the  judge.  The 
description  of  Elizabethan  trial  procedure  provided  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
is  for  the  assizes,^  ^  that  is  for  trials  held  in  one  of  the  counties  by  a  judge 
exercising  power  by  virtue  of  the  commissions  of  over  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery;  but  his  description  emphasises  the  spectacular  and  festive 
elements  as  well  as  the  informality^  "^  of  Elizabethan  trials  in  general.  In 
Liberality  and  Prodigality  "The  ludge  [is]  placed,  and  the  Clerkes  vnder 
him"  (11.  1245-1246,  S.D.).  Smith  gives  a  fuller  description: 

there  is  a  tribunall  or  place  of  iudgement  made  aloft  vpon  the  highest         ^ 
bench,  there  sitteth  the  two  ludges  which  be  sent  downe  in  Commission 
in  the  midst.  Next  them  on  eche  side,  sitteth  the  lustices  of  peace,  accord- 
ing to  their  estate  and  degree.  On  a  lower  bench  before  them,  the  rest  of 
the  lustices  of  the  peace,  and  some  other  gentlemen  or  their  clarkes.^* 

This  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  principal  persons  at  a  criminal  trial 
differs  slightly  from  that  found  at  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Westminster  Hall  f  ^ 
the  reference  to  Equity  sitting  on  the  arraignment  of  Prodigality  and  the 
stage  direction  for  the  placing  of  the  judge,  suggest  that  the  dramatist  had 
in  mind  that  Equity,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  should  sit  next  to  the  judge 
just  as  justices  of  the  peace  did  at  the  assizes.  Indeed  the  whole  disposition 
of  characters  on  stage  throughout  the  trial  would  appear  to  conform  general- 
ly to  Smith's  account. 

The  arraignment  of  Prodigality,  after  the  preliminary  examination  by 
Equity,  is  the  next  and  perhaps  most  important  step  in  the  legal  process. 
A  person  who  had  been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  could  not  be  released 
(except  on  bail)  until  he  had  been  arraigned  and  tried  at  bar  by  a  petty 
jury,  because  an  indictment,  which  is  a  written  accusation  of  a  person  by 
a  grand  jury,  reflects  the  opinion,  by  the  country  in  the  form  of  the  jury, 
of  the  accused.  However,  it  is  not  a  conviction  and  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  must  be  established  by  a  petty  jury.^°  The  arraignment 
consists  of  three  parts^^  (i)  calling  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  by  name;  (ii) 
reading  the  indictment  to  him  in  English;  and  (iii)  asking  whether  or  not 
he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged.  Each  of  these  three  steps  is  presented 
in  the  trial  of  ProdigaHty.  The  judge  orders  the  clerk  to  call  the  prisoner 
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and  this  is  done  with  all  the  formality  of  the  law.  The  clerk  transmits  the 
judge's  instructions  to  the  crier  who  duly  repeats  them  and  calls  for 
Prodigality  to  be  brought  forth.  The  Sheriff,  who  has  Prodigality  in  his 
charge,  delivers  him  to  the  court  and  the  clerk  then  instructs,  "Prodigality, 
hold  vp  thy  hand"  (1.  1259).  This  is  a  reference  to  the  old  and  long- 
continued  practice  whereby  the  prisoner  was  required  to  hold  up  his  hand 
so  as  more  completely  to  identify  himself  as  the  person  named  in  the 
indictment.^  ^ 

As  soon  as  identification  has  been  established,  the  indictment  is  read 
to  Prodigality.  To  make  for  ease  of  reference  I  transcribe  it  in  full: 

Thou  are  indited  here  by  the  name  of  Prodigality,  for  that  thou,  the  fourth 
day  of  February,  in  the  three  &  fortie  yeere  of  the  prosperous  raigne  of 
Elizabeth  our  dread  Soueraigne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland  Queene,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  together  with  two  other 
malefactors  yet  vnknowne,  at  High-gate  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  afore- 
said, didst  felloniously  take  from  one  Tenacity  of  the  parish  of  Pancridge 
yeoman,  in  the  said  County,  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  siluer 
starling:  And  also,  how  thy  selfe,  the  said  Prodigalitie,  with  a  sword,  price 
twenty  shillings,  then  and  there  cruelly  didst  giue  the  saide  Tenacitie  vpon 
the  head,  one  mortall  wound,  whereof  hee  is  now  dead,  contrarie  to  the 
Queenes  peace,  her  Crowne  and  dignitie. 

(11.1260-1271) 

Although  indictments  were  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin,  they  had  to  be 
read  to  the  defendant  in  English  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Pleadings 
{31  Ed.  3,  15).^^  The  extreme  learning  which  attended  the  necessity  for 
precision  in  the  language  of  indictments  is  properly  considered  in  relation 
to  the  Latin  forms.  Nevertheless,  the  English  version  also  reflects  the 
following  concerns  noted  by  Holdsworth:  "the  formality,  certainty,  and 
verbal  precision  required  in  an  indictment  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  saUent  characteristics  of  English  criminal  procedure."^'*  In  the  light 
of  this  observation  we  can  see  the  degree  to  which  the  dramatist  has 
tried  to  colour  his  stage  indictment  with  legal  realism  and  my  remarks 
relating  to  the  wording  of  the  indictment  are  made  in  light  of  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  law  in  the  several  commentaries  of  Hale,  Hawkins  and 
Archbold.^^  Prodigality's  name  is  truly  stated  for  there  had  to  be  certainty 
as  to  the  person  who  had  been  indicted.  The  general  rule  is  satisfied  in  the 
play,  but  it  perhaps  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  indicate 
an  "addition"  to  Prodigality's  name  of  his  "estate,  degree,  or  mystery," 
as  required  by  the  Statute  of  Additions  (1  H.  5  cap.  5).  The  indictments  in 
A  Warning  for  Faire  Women  show  additions:  "George  Browne,  late  of 
London  Gentleman"  is  indicted  for  the  murders  of  "George  Sanders 
Gentleman,  and  lohn  Bean  yeoman"  and  "Anne  Sanders,  and  Anne  Drurie, 
late  of  London  Spinsters,  &  .  .  .  RogerClement,  late  of  the  same  yeoman"  ^^ 
are  indicted  as  accessories  before  and  after  the  murder  of  George  Sanders. 
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In  Liberality  and  Prodigality  the  fact  that  Prodigality  is  a  personification 
of  a  moral  defect  presumably  obviated  the  need  for  such  legal  precision, 
but  this  quality  of  indictments  is  otherwise  reflected.  The  person  against 
whom  an  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  had  also  to  be 
identified  with  particularity  and  so  we  find  the  victim  described  as  "one 
Tenacity  of  the  parish  of  Pancridge  yeoman,  in  the  said  County." 

The  commencement  of  an  indictment  had  also,  and  importantly,  to 
set  forth  a  statement  of  venue  and  hence  it  is  alleged  in  the  indictment 
that  Prodigality  committed  the  felonies  "in  the  County  of  Middlesex." 
The  indictment  had  to  indicate  the  venue  of  the  crimes  so  as  to  establish 
that  the  court,  before  which  the  accused  was  to  be  tried,  had  jurisdiction 
by  virtue  of  its  commission.  The  ancient  law  assumed  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  and  the  knowledge  of  the  grand  jury  by  which  it  was  informed 
were  coextensive  and  the  offence  had  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
Hmit  specified  by  the  venue.  It  is  within  this  general  rule  of  venue  that  we 
also  find  it  alleged  that  Tenacity  was  robbed  at  Highgate  in  the  said 
county,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  applicable  to  "special  venue," 
we  find  that  every  material  act  mentioned  in  the  indictment  is  referable 
to  such  a  place.  The  special  venue  was  usually  effected  by  introducing  the 
words  "then  and  there"  after  every  averment  subsequent  to  the  first. 
Hence,  after  the  indictment  for  robbery,  it  is  averred  that  Prodigality 
"then  and  there  cruelly  didst  giue  the  saide  Tenacitie  vpon  the  head,  one 
mortall  wound." 

In  addition  to  certainty  as  to  place,  there  had  also  to  be  certainty  as  to 
the  time  of  the  offences  and  this  was  normally  laid  as  to  the  day,  month 
and  year  on  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  committed.  It  was 
usual,  though  not  necessary,  to  insert  the  regnal  year.  Thus  the  time  alleged 
in  the  present  indictment  is  "the  fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  three  & 
fortie  yeere  of  the  prosperous  raigne  of  Elizabeth  our  dread  Soueraigne." 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  this  is  the  date  on  which  the  robbery  and 
murder  are  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  not  the  date  of  the  trial 
as  stated  by  W.W.  Greg  in  the  introduction  to  the  Malone  Society  reprint 
of  the  play.^''  This  point  would  be  of  little  moment  except  that  Greg 
assumes  that  the  date  of  the  trial  might  indicate  the  date  of  performance 
at  Court.  The  date  in  the  indictment  presumably  refers' to  time  before  the 
trial  and  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  conjectures  on  a  possible  performance 
date  from  this  reference  alone. 

For  an  indictment  to  be  good,  the  offences  had  to  be  charged  positively, 
that  is  directly  to  affirm  that  the  defendant  did  the  acts  alleged  and  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  constituting  the  offence  had  also  to  be  laid 
positively.  This  principle  is  in  part  reflected  in  the  concern  for  verbal 
precision  and  also  in  the  necessity,  in  indictments  for  some  offences,  that 
technical  words  be  properly  set  forth.  Hence  felonies  had  to  be  alleged  to 
have  been  done  "feloniously"  while  robbery  required  that  the  accused 
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be  charged,  among  other  things,  with  "feloniously  stealing  taking  and 
carrying  away."  In  cases  of  murder  it  was  necessary  to  allege  that  the 
accused  feloniously  and  of  malice  aforethought  murdered  the  deceased.  An 
indictment  for  a  felony  which  omitted  the  word  "feloniously"  was  voided 
and  so  were  those  which  omitted  technical  expressions. 

The  indictment  against  Prodigality  reveals  an  awareness  by  the  dramatist 
of  the  general  requirements  of  certainty  and  verbal  precision.  Thus  it  is 
alleged  that  Prodigality  "didst  felloniously  take.  .  .  one  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  and  siluer  starling."  Not  only  is  there  the  technical  word  alleging 
felony,  but  there  is  also  precise  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  money 
taken.  It  was  a  rule  that  money  had  to  be  described  as  so  many  pieces  of 
gold,  silver,  or  other  lawful  tender,  and  the  species  had  to  be  identified.^' 
Such  was  the  need  for  precision  and  certainty  that  even  the  value  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  murder  was  done  ought  to  be  set  forth. ^'  Thus 
it  is  further  averred  that  the  said  Prodigalitie,  with  a  sword,  price  twenty 
shillings,  then  and  there  cruelly  didst  giue  the  said  Tenacitie  vpon  the 
head,  one  mortall  wound,  whereof  hee  is  now  dead.  And  furthermore, 
averments  must  establish  a  necessary  causality  between  the  material  facts 
and  the  legal  offence.  This  kind  of  precision  is  also  reflected  in  the  con- 
clusion to  the  indictment  when  it  is  alleged  that  the  actions  complained  of, 
which  were  offences  at  common  law,  were  done  "contrarie  to  the  Queenes 
peace."  Although  it  was  usual  to  add  the  further  words,  "her  Crowne  and 
dignitie,"  they  were  not  essential  for  the  indictment  to  be  good. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  can  say  that  the  playwright  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  law  relating  to  the  drawing  of  indictments  to  prefer  one 
against  Prodigality  which  in  the  context  of  performance  seemed  fully  to 
comply  with  the  technical  rules.  This  is,  apart  from  the  more  formal  terms, 
the  case  with  the  specific  references  to  the  several  details  attending  the 
murder.  Such  specificity  makes  it  all  the  stranger  then  that  the  indictment 
against  Prodigality,  while  containing  technical  terms  such  as  "feloniously," 
omits  other  expressions  just  as  important  in  law.  The  most  notable  omis- 
sion is  the  averment  that  Prodigality  "murdered"  Tenacity.  However,  the 
indictment  generally  reveals  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  certainty  and 
verbal  precision  required  in  the  actual  law  and  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  realism  of  legal  procedure  on  stage. 

j  After  the  indictment  has  been  read  to  Prodigality,  the  next  step  in  the 
arraignment  is  to  ask  him,  "How  saist  thou,  Prodigalitie,  to  this  robberie, 
félonie,  and  murther?  art  thou  guiltie,  or  not  guiltie"?  (11.  1272-1273).'*° 
Instead  of  pleading  immediately,  he  first  asks  the  judge  "graunt  me  coun- 
cell  to  plead  my  cause"  (1.  1274)  but  this  is  refused  because,  as  the  judge 
explains,  "it  standeth  not  with  our  lawes"  (1.  1275).  Prodigality  next  asks 
for  a  "respite,"  that  is  an  adjournment  from  the  need  to  plead  immediately 
to  the  indictment.  This  request  is  also  refused.  The  reasons  for  these 
refusals  may  be  explained  as  follows.  Under  the  old  law  of  criminal  pro- 
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cedure  the  "written  indictment  was  in  form  and  in  fact  a  presentment  tc 
the  king  on  which  the  king  took  action.'"*'  The  written  indictment  wa< 
therefore  for  the  record  of  the  royal  courts  of  justice  and  not  the  prisoner 
He  was  only  entitled  to  have  it  read  to  him  when  he  was  arraigned  so  thai 
he  could  plead  to  it  and  such  pleading  had  to  be  by  himself  alone  and  with 
out  the  benefit  of  counsel/^  This  rule  was  ancient  but  Smith  provides  c 
contemporary  Elizabethan  understanding  of  its  rationale: 

he  that  by  violence  shall  attempt  to  breake  that  peace  and  assurance,  hath 
forfeited  against  the  scepter  and  crowne  of  England:  and  therfore.  .  .if  any 
be  found  by  the  xii.  men  to  haue  offended. .  .the  prince  is  saide  to  be  partie, 
and  he  that  shall  speake  for  the  prisoner  shall  be  rebuked,  as  speaking 
against  the  prince."*^ 

The  effect  of  such  a  rule  was  that  the  prisoner  had  to  defend  himself 
orally  as  best  he  could. 

Confronted  with  the  need  to  plead  to  his  arraignment  forthwith  and 
without  benefit  of  counsel,  Prodigality  does  not  prolong  the  trial.  He  con- 
fesses, and  this  obviates  the  need  to  empanel  the  petty  or  trial  jury  to  tr> 
the  case.  But  before  giving  the  sentence  of  the  court,  the  judge  asks, 

Then  what  canst  thou  say  for  thy  selfe,  Prodigalitie, 
That  according  to  the  law  thou  should  st  not  die? 

(11.1285-1286) 
Prodigality  has  nothing  to  say  in  arrest  of  judgement  and  is  content  to 
appeal  "to  the  Princes  mercy"  (1.  1287).  In  accordance  with  court  pro- 
cedure, the  judge  then  rehearses  the  salient  features  of  the  indictment  and 
arraignment  and  then  pronounces  sentence  of  death  in  conformity  with 
received  practice:'*'* 

I  ludge  thee,  to  be  had  from  hence,  to  the  place  thou  camst  fro,  and  from 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  there  to  be  hangd  till  thou  be  dead.  God 
haue  mercy  on  thee. 

(11.  1292-1295) 

The  death  sentence  in  Liberality  and  Prodigality  does  not  include  gibbeting 
that  is  hanging  of  the  felon's  corpse  in  chains  till  it  rots.  This  was  part  o] 
Daniel's  sentence  on  Ismael  in  Nice  Wanton  and  is  part  of  the  further  pun 
ishment  ordered  by  the  Council  for  George  Browne  in  A  Warning  for  Fain 
Women.  Sentence  of  death  without  further  punishment  is  sufficient  tc 
bring  Prodigality  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  previous  vicious  and  sinfu 
life  and  to  a  realisation  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  goddess  Fortune 
After  these  affirmations  of  repentance,  Prodigality  appeals  for  roya 
clemency.  The  judge  agrees  to  this  request  telling  Prodigality  that 

for  you  to  the  Prince,  there  shall  be  made  Petition, 
That  though  your  punishment  be  not  fully  remitted, 
Yet  in  some  part,  it  may  be  qualified. 

(11.1310-1312) 
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Since  the  play  was  performed  at  Court,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  imagine  that 
such  pardon  was  granted  to  Prodigality  at  the  end  of  the  performance  by 
Elizabeth  herself. 

In  discussing  Liberality  and  Prodigality  Thorp  remarks  that  it  "closes 
with  a  very  merry  mock  trial.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  comic  opera 
tendencies.  Liberality  and  Prodigality  is  really  a  morality  play.'"*^  There 
is  really  not  much  to  object  to  in  this  opinion,  except  perhaps  to  wonder 
what  is  meant  by  "mock  trial."  The  consequences  of  avarice  and  prodigality 
have  been  amply  shown.  Those  characters  who  seek  to  gain  wealth  through 
crime  will  be  punished  by  the  law.  And  like  many  legal  entertainments 
over  the  centuries,  there  is  a  pervasive  sense  of  informality  and  even  festivity 
in  the  proceedings.  Yet  the  procedures  shown  are  not  in  any  way  parodie 
of  the  legal  system.  If  anything  Liberality  and  Prodigality  testifies  to  the 
efficiency  and  fairness  of  the  English  criminal  law  which  is  the  means  by 
which  the  Queen's  peace  is  kept  throughout  the  kingdom. 

What  is  of  importance  in  the  play  is  that  it  does  provide  a  dramatisation 
of  all  the  principal  steps  in  the  law  of  criminal  procedure.  Hawkins  notes 
that  "The  first  Thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  the  bringing  a  Criminal  to 
Justice  is  to  arrest  him."^^  And  this  is  where  the  legal  action  in  the  play 
starts  from.  Process  in  respect  of  the  Indictment  is  next  shown  and  then 
the  arraignment,  trial  and  judgement.  The  interests  of  the  anonymous 
dramatist  were  more  technical  than  is  usual  in  Elizabethan  plays  of 
roguery  and  murder;  but  in  his  concern  with  the  processes  by  which  a 
criminal  was  apprehended  and  tried,  he  really  reflects  another  aspect  of 
vicarious  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  reports  of  cruel  and  bloody  murders. 
From  the  sensational  reports  in  chap-books  of  "especially  gruesome 
murders,  often  involving  dismemberment  or  burning'"*'  to  the  finer  psy- 
chological studies  of  the  great  Elizabethan  dramatists  there  is  a  continuum 
of  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  crime  and  in  the  complexities  of  the  criminal 
imagination.  In  the  chap-books  as  elsewhere,  there  is  some  interest  in  the 
manner  by  which  criminals  were  apprehended  and  punished.  There  is 
nothing  sensational  about  the  murder  in  Liberality  and  Prodigality  and 
nothing  exciting  about  the  process  of  arrest.  What  we  do  have  is  an  interest 
and  enjoyment  in  that  technical  part  of  the  criminal  law  which  necessarily 
complement  more  popular  taste. 

University  ofOtago 
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of  this  Realme,  The  Enghsh  Experience  N*^.  210  (London,  1579;  repr.  Amsterdam  &  N.Y., 
1969),  fols.  76^  -  77^. 
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38  Archbold,  p.  54;  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law.  p.  282. 

39  Hale,  Plac.  Cor.,  II,  185:  "Regularly  it  ought  to  set  down  the  price  of  the  sword  or  other 
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Alison  Hanham.  Richard  III  and  His  Early  Historians,  1483-1535. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1975.  Pp.  x,  230. 

The  character  of  Richard  III  and  his  reign  presents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  historical  problems,  and  a  continuity  of  scholarly  disagreements 
suggests  that  time  may  sometimes  deliver  rather  more  than  truth.  Alison 
Hanham's  attempt  to  lay  the  ghosts  to  rest  succeeds  in  several  important 
respects,  but  will  leave  many  readers  unsatisfied  in  others. 

Dr.  Hanham's  stated  aim  is  ambitiously  twofold:  to  investigate  and 
reevaluate  the  evidence  about  Richard's  deeds  and  intentions,  and  to 
establish  how  the  literary  Richard  came  into  being  (p.  1  ).  Few  will  wish  to 
quarrel  with  her  opening  narration  of  the  "facts,"  which  are  assembled 
mainly  from  Mancini's  report  on  the  usurpation,  the  Cropland  Chronicle, 
and  other  independent  contemporary  sources  such  as  the  Stonor  Letters, 
the  records  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  the  parliamentary  rolls.  The  old 
revisionary  thesis  of  Buck,  Walpole,  and  Markham  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head  once  and  for  all  by  the  evidence,  which  is  too  early  to  be  merely 
the  product  of  Tudor  bias.  Apart  from  relegating  a  number  of  things  to  the 
category  of  unprovable  (such  as  the  details  of  the  murder  of  the  princes), 
Hanham  changes  very  little  in  the  traditional  account:  she  tentatively 
questions  the  allegedly  unusual  fairness  and  efficiency  of  Richard's  govern- 
ment (pp.  16-17),  has  found  that  Mistress  Shore's  first  name  was  really 
Elizabeth,  not  Jane  (p.  179),  and  proposes  a  new  date  for  the  execution  of 
Hastings  —  Friday  20  June  1483,  rather  than  Friday  13  June  as  stated  in 
most  of  the  sources  (pp.  24-29).  One's  only  query  is  that  the  revised  date 
assumes  an  incredibly  widespread  falsification  of  documents  and  surprising 
lapses  of  memory  in  rather  too  many  contemporary  writers  (p.  68),  and 
rests  largely  on  a  reading  of  Stallworth's  letter  of  21  June  to  Stonor  that 
many  will  think  unidiomatic  and  forced  (p.  42). 

Such  quibbles,  however,  do  not  detract  from  Hanham's  achievement  in 
providing  a  lucid  account  of  relatively  undeniable  facts.  Even  when  she 
embarks  on  the  first  stages  of  the  attempt  to  show  the  genesis  of  the  liter- 
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ary  Richard  in  Mancini,  Rous,  the  Crowland  Chronicle,  and  Polydore  Vergil, 
there  is  little  to  object  to  and  much  to  admire  as  far  as  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail  is  concerned,  although  some  might  be  suspicious  of  postul- 
ating a  hypothetical  "ur-text"  behind  both  the  Crowland  Chronicle  and 
Vergil's  Anglica  Historia  in  the  old-fashioned  way  (p.  141).  It  is  the  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  More' s  History  of  King  Richard 
III  that  will  disappoint  many  scholars. 

More's  History /Historia  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  texts  of  the  English  Renaissance  and,  unfortunately,  Hanham's 
treatment  of  it  is  so  fanciful  as  to  create  a  real  distortion.  Her  argument 
rests  on  several  assumptions:  that  More's  History  is  a  Lucianic  and  there- 
fore irreverent  parody  of  the  craft  of  history  (p.  150),  and  is  thus  merely  a 
joke  against  historians  with  no  attempt  at  literal  realism  (pp.  189-190); 
that  it  was  More's  purpose  to  be  deliberately  misleading  (p.  156);  that  the 
work  is  a  five-act  comic  play  originally  conceived  as  ending  with  Richard's 
accession  (p.  188);  and  that  the  Grafton-Hall  text  (G-H)  of  1543  and  1548 
represents  More's  own  revisions  and  additions  to  the  "interim  draft"  that 
Rastell  later  printed  in  1557  (Appendix,  pp.  198-219).  The  assumption 
that  the  History  is  a  parody  and  deliberately  misleading  springs  partly  from 
a  simple  identification  of  More  with  the  jester  in  Book  I  of  Utopia  (p.  1 56 
and  note).  While  More  may  have  projected  one  aspect  to  himself  in  the 
jester,  it  is  absurd  to  use  the  jester  as  the  sole  gloss  on  More's  general  pre- 
occupations when  there  is  another  character,  "Morus,"  who  does  advocate 
play-acting,  but  of  a  very  different  kind;  indeed,  a  comparison  between 
Morus'  advice  to  Hythloday  and  the  way  More  represents  Morton  as  acting 
in  the  History  (and  in  Utopia  for  that  matter)  might  have  proved  to  the 
point.  The  assumption  of  parody  also  springs  from  an  apparent  unfamil- 
iarity  with  More's  English.  Hanham  recurrently  paraphrases  in  a  way  that 
distorts  the  original  (e.g.,  pp.  157,  158);  she  assumes  More's  meditation  on 
the  murder  of  the  princes  is  parodie  because  of  its  heavy  alliteration  (p. 
(p.  187),  whereas  such  alliteration  occurs  on  almost  any  page  of  his  English 
controversies;  she  takes  a  sentence  with  a  complex  parenthetical  quaHfica- 
tion  to  be  syntactically  confused  so  as  to  reflect  the  illogicality  of  the 
argument  (p.  158,  n.4),  whereas  the  controversies  show  such  complicated 
sentences  to  be  also  typical  of  More's  English  style.  Most  seriously,  too 
much  of  her  evidence  of  More's  mockery  depends  upon  spurious  additions 
in  the  G-H  text  (pp.  158-159,  187).  And  while  Hanham  does  a  real  service 
in  re-emphasizing  the  presence  of  Lucianic  irony  in  the  History,  she  does 
not  tell  us  what  sense  of  things  this  irony  reflects,  nor  which  Lucian  More 
is  following- the  mocking  Lucian  of  the  fantastical  True  History,  or  the 
Lucian  of  the  How  to  Write  History  who  satirically  exposes  the  abuses  of 
contemporary  historians  yet  nevertheless  asserts  the  value  of  history  and 
offers  sage  and  serious  advice  on  how  to  write  it.  The  claim  that  the 
History  is  a  five-act  comic  play,  since  it  depends  on  the  idea  that  the  work 
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was  conceived  as  ending  with  Richard's  accession,  is  very  weak  in  the  light 
of  the  expanded  English  text,  especially  when  there  is  no  structural  logic 
recognisable  in  terms  of  any  classical  or  medieval  dramatic  theory  to  justify 
the  "act-divisions"  Hanham  makes.  Few  in  any  case  will  accept  that  the 
History  is  a  comedy;  there  is  a  "play"  evident  in  the  events  of  Richard's 
usurpation,  but  when  the  Londoners  conclude  that  "these  matters  bee 
Kynges  games,  as  it  were  stage  playes,  and  for  the  more  part  plaied  vpon 
scafoldes"  one  feels  that  More  considered  the  drama  to  be  tragi-comic  at 
the  very  least.  Significantly,  there  is  no  mention  in  this  book  of  what 
Mere's  own  view  of  history  may  have  been.  The  most  we  are  told  is  that 
More  did  not  share  the  Tudor  view  of  history  (pp.  194-195),  whereas  even 
a  brief  appraisal  of  what  view  he  did  hold  might  have  set  the  whole  matter 
of  irony,  whether  comic,  tragic,  or  Lucianic,  into  a  proper  perspective. 

The  elaborate  textual  argument  in  support  of  the  idea  that  theG-H  texts 
contain  More's  final  revisions  is  too  comphcated  to  be  rehearsed  in  detail 
here  and  should  be  compared  with  Sylvester's  (I  think  superior)  consider- 
ation in  the  Yale  edition  oï  Xh.Q  History.  In  general  terms,  however,  several 
obvious  objections  spring  to  mind.  Internal  evidence  forces  Hanham  to  con- 
clude that  More's  supposed  revisions  took  place  after  1527  — that  is,  either 
while  More  was  reading  and  refuting  a  flood  of  heretical  books,  or  while 
he  was  in  the  Tower  meditating  on  last  things  and  writing  De  Tristitia 
Christ i  and  A  Dialogue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation.  It  seems  highly 
improbable  that  More  would  have  the  time  or  feel  inclined  to  revise  the 
History  in  these  circumstances.  Moreover,  we  have  the  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Rastell  —  who  printed  for  his  uncle  until  December  1533  and  was 
thus  presumably  famihar  with  his  output  and  style  — that  the  G-H  versions 
are  "very  muche  corrupte  in  many  places,  sometyme  hauyng  lesse,  and 
sometime  hauing  more,  and  altered  in  word  es  and  whole  sentences"  — an 
opinion  apparently  concurred  in  by  Grafton  himself,  who  collated  his  text 
with  Rastell's  (printed  from  More's  holograph)  and  rejected  many  of  the 
earlier  readings  as  spurious  in  his  1568-9  edition. 

These  main  assumptions  lead  Hanham  inevitably  into  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  work's  historical  validity.  Even  though  no-one  would  argue  that 
More  was  perfectly  accurate  in  all  points  — he  does  make  errors  which  are 
rightly  noted  (p.  181)  — he  is  surely  more  useful  than  Hanham  allows.  The 
usual  idea  that  he  could  have  gained  information  from  Morton  is  attacked, 
and  Hanham  declares,  without  offering  proof,  that  "such  historical  validity 
as  More's  narrative  possesses"  is  due  to  Vergil  (p.  146),  dismissing  the  fact 
that  Vergil's  and  More's  names  of  Stanley's  attackers  do  not  coincide  as 
merely  "interesting"  (p.  169).  More's  story  that  Richard  swore  an  oatlB 
not  to  eat  dinner  until  Hastings'  head  was  off  is  handled  with  similar  non- 
chalance. Hanham  declares  it  "decisively  disproved"  on  the  grounds  that 
"the  councillors  must  have  dined  about  9  a.m.  in  accordance  with  custo 
at  the  time"  whereas  Hastings  was  executed  about  noon  (p.  170).  Th 
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basis  for  this  statement  is  her  belief  that  Thomas  Betson  wrote  in  one  of 
the  Stonor  letters  "the  clock  smote  nine,  and  all  our  household  cried  after 
me  and  bade  me  come  down,  come  down  to  dinner  at  once"  (p.  170).  A 
glance  at  the  original  of  this  letter  suggests,  as  in  other  cases,  the  author's 
inadequate  grasp  of  late  fifteenth-century  English;  it  reads:  "the  Cloke 
smote  noynne,  and  all  oure  howsold  cryed  after  me  and  bade  me  come 
down;  come  down  to  dener  at  ones"  {Stonor  Letters  [1918] ,  II,  8).  The 
clock  struck  at  noon,  not  nine,  and  the  reference  thus  proves  More's  story 
perfectly  feasible,  whether  he  gained  it  from  Morton  (who  was  present  at 
the  event)  or  not. 

One  must  conclude,  then,  that  in  spite  of  this  book's  considerable  merits 
in  dealing  with  purely  historical  matters,  it  has  by  no  means  said  the  last 
word  on  yioiQ' s  History;  nevertheless.  Dr.  Hanham  has  done  More  scholar- 
ship a  real  service  in  providing  a  study  that  is  so  provocative,  and  one  hopes 
that  it  will  induce  others  to  explore  further  the  meaning  of  More's  elusive 
text. 

ALISTAIR  FOX,  University  ofOtago 


Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  Volume  2,  The  Correspondence  of  Erasmus: 
Letters  142  to  291  (1501  to  1514),  translated  by  R.A.B.  Mynors  and 
D.F.S.  Thomson,  annotated  by  Wallace  K.  Ferguson.  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1975.  Pp.  xiv,  374.  $25.00 

This  addition  to  Toronto's  impressive  edition  of  the  Collected  Works  of 
Erasmus  is  the  second  volume  of  Erasmus'  correspondence.  It  provides 
an  English  translation  of  155  letters  collected  in  the  authoritative  canon 
for  the  correspondence,  ih^Opus  Epistolarum,  edited  by  P.S.  and  H.M.  Allen 
(1906-1958),  and  adds  one  other  letter  first  published  by  P.O.  Kristeller 
in  1961.  In  a  preface  to  the  volume  Professor  Ferguson  briefly  describes 
the  nature  and  origin  of  Erasmus'  correspondence  during  the  period 
1501-1514,  and  characterizes  the  editorial  problems  it  presents.  More 
specific  observations  on  such  matters  are  left  for  the  introductions  to 
individual  letters.  Each  of  these  is  a  model  of  scholarly  economy,  clarify- 
ing essential  historical  details  and  offering  brief  but  very  useful  reviews  of 
critical  problems  and  possibilities.  Footnotes  contribute  additional  in- 
formation, though  much  of  it  is  necessarily  selected  from  material  available 
in  Allen.  There  are,  however,  many  valuable  new  additions,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  discover  previously  unidentified  classical  allusions  and 
locate  Erasmus'  use  of  them  in  other  works.  Such  allusions,  we  know, 
delighted  Erasmus,  and  were  an  important  ingredient  of  his  style.  In  fact 
it  may  be  said  that,  for  him,  style  consisted  in  a  nice  accommodation  of 
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copia  rerum  et  verborum  —  to  which  his  classical  allusions  contributed  —  and 
a  restrained  or  casual  simplicity.  Properly  balanced,  copia  and  simplicitas, 
the  erudite  reference  and  the  artless  context,  produced  the  "Attic  charm", 
he  so  admired.  A  close  study  of  Erasmus'  allusions  can  therefore  help  us 
trace  not  only  his  course  of  reading  but  his  sense  of  style.  The  point  is 
worth  noting  here  because  after  1500,  when  Erasmus  undertook  the  study 
of  Greek,  he  further  enriched  his  prose  with  words  and  phrases  from  that 
language.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  translators  generally  fail  to  identify 
these  passages  through  the  use  of  italics,  for  without  some  such  indication 
one  facet  of  Erasmus'  erudite  allusiveness  is  lost  to  English  readers. 

In  addition  to  material  directly  related  to  the  letters,  the  editors  have 
included  a  thirty- six -page  appendix  which  continues  an  appendix  of 
similar  length  from  Volume  I.  In  these  two  studies,  author  John  H.  Munro 
describes  money  current  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  and  surveys  some 
economic  values  in  the  period.  In  doing  so  he  illuminates  the  specific 
meanings  of  Erasmus'  prevalent  financial  worries,  but  his  principal  target 
is  economics  on  a  grander  scale.  There  are,  for  instance,  useful  statistical 
tables  on  prices  and  wages.  These  seem  to  indicate  that,  while  the  con- 
tinent suffered  a  period  of  rapid  inflation  after  1512,  the  economy  of 
England  remained  stable  over  the  entire  survey  period,  and  by  1514 
became  comparatively  wealthy.  Readers  of  the  correspondence  will  want 
to  know  whether  or  how  these  facts  may  have  affected  the  social  experience 
or  political  thought  of  Erasmus  and  his  fellow-humanists,  but  Mr.  Munro 
unfortunately  hazards  no  opinions  in  this  direction. 

The  index  to  the  volume  includes  names  but  contains  a  list  of  subjects 
which,  though  more  complete  than  the  one  found  in  Volume  I,  remains 
inadequate.  There  are,  for  instance,  no  entries  for  "consensus,"  for 
"rhetoric,"  "satire,"  and  "panegyric,"  and  for  "war,"  though  Erasmus 
makes  important  statements  on  all  these  subjects  (eg.,  Epp.  288;  180,  222, 
269;  288).  The  editors  have  promised  to  produce  an  index  of  scriptural 
and  classical  allusions  for  all  the  letters,  and  this  should  be  extremely 
useful  ;  but  there  is  still  no  indication  that  they  have  planned  a  general 
index  of  names  and  subjects  such  as  the  one  which  Barbara  Flower  com- 
piled for  Allen's  edition. 

The  great  achievement  of  this  volume  is,  very  properly,  the  translation 
of  the  correspondence  itself.  In  producing  it  the  editors  have  modestly 
aimed  at  "an  accurate,  readable  English  text."  However,  R.A.B.  Mynors 
and  D.F.S.  Thomson  have  managed  much  more.  The  letters  in  this  second 
volume,  like  those  of  the  first,  seem  to  reflect  the  colour  of  the  original 
Latin  prose,  and  something,  therefore,  of  their  author's  personality.  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  changes  in  style  between  the  two  volumes,  but 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  Erasmus  himself  changed 
considerably.  It  is  true  that  before  1500,  while  still  a  student  at  Paris,  he 
produced  some  of  his  most  delightful  correspondence.  For  instance,  the 
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letters  to  Mountjoy  and  his  other  students  are,  at  their  best,  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  eloquent  and  engaging  sophistication  that  distinguishes 
Erasmus'  mature  correspondence.  Among  them,  however,  are  other  letters 
that  contain  disturbing  indications  of  Erasmus'  anxieties  about  his  neglected 
theological  responsibilities.  With  increasing  frequency,  letters  to  his 
monastic  friends  were  written  in  a  strained  and  tasteless  manner,  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  apprehensive  vanity  and  bitter  frustration.  The  problem  had 
reached  a  critical  stage  by  1498  when  Erasmus  confessed  that  he  planned 
to  withdraw  from  the  university  (Ep.  81),  though  he  still  hoped  — rather 
vaguely  — to  take  a  doctorate  at  Bologna  (Epp.  15,  92).  Though  initially 
disappointed  in  this  plan,  he  was,  within  a  few  months,  invited  to  accom- 
pany Mountjoy  to  England.  That  journey  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
for  during  it  he  met  a  circle  of  distinguished  men  willing  to  praise  his 
accomplishments,  encourage  his  work  and,  in  Colet's  case,  share  his  distaste 
for  late  medieval  theology.  As  a  direct  result,  the  following  year  witnessed 
some  of  the  most  important  developments  of  Erasmus'  career:  his  first 
serious  attempt  at  developing  his  own  brand  of  homiletic  theology,  the 
Disputatiuncula  de  tedio,  pavore,  tristicia  Jesu;  the  decision  to  learn  Greek; 
and  a  proposed  commentary  on  Jerome.  Moreover,  these  projects  were 
seized  with  what  Erasmus  himself  called  a  new  and  "burning  desire" 
which  would  change  his  life;  and,  indeed,  the  letters  after  1500  do  seem  to 
display  a  pride  which  is  less  vain  and  apprehensive,  a  zest  which  is  more 
mature  and  self-possessed,  and  a  purposefulness  which  is  grander  and  more 
serious.  However,  his  correspondence  reveals  other  stylistic  shifts,  shaped, 
presumably,  by  subtler  factors  than  the  better  circumstances  of  his  life. 
In  the  years  following  his  return  from  England  he  slowly  began  to  develop 
his  notions  about  style  and,  in  particular,  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
simplicitas.  By  1508,  according  to  L.W.  Tracy  {Erasmus,  The  Growth  of  a 
Mind,  Geneva,  1972),  he  was  considerably  less  interested  in  the  ornate  and 
copious  manner  that  governed  much  of  his  earlier  work.  It  is  true  that 
Volume  II  of  the  correspondence  opens  in  1501  with  a  group  of  letters 
composed  in  the  old  manner:  self-consciously  verbose  appeals  to  patrons, 
often  laboured  and  rarely  pretty.  But  Erasmus  secretly  confessed  that 
such  rhetoric  now  troubled  him  (Ep.  146),  and  when  he  published  his 
Panegyricus  in  1504  he  added  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  an  interesting 
account  of  the  special  uses  of  flattery  and  purple  prose  (Ep.  180). 

More  to  the  point,  his  letters  to  humanist  colleagues  seem  more  modest, 
and  none  more  so  than  those  composed  for  John  Colet,  an  early  critic  of 
Erasmus'  ornate  style  (Ep.  108).  In  1504  Erasmus  sent  Colet  a  copy  of  his 
most  recent  work,  the  Enchiridian  Militis  Christiani.  It  was,  he  suggested, 
composed  as  Colet  would  have  wished,  "not  in  order  to  show  off  my 
cleverness  or  my  style,  but  solely  in  order  to  counteract. .  .error."  Of  some 
I  other  works,  chiefly  panegyrics,  he  claims  to  have  written  them  "almost 
against  the  grain,  especially  the  Paean  and  Obsecratio;  this  task  was  dis- 
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charged  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  my  friend  Batt  and  the  sentiments 
of  Anna,  princess  of  Veere.  I  was  so  reluctant  to  compose  the  Panegyricus 
that  I  do  not  remember  ever  doing  anything  more  unwilHngly"  (Ep.  181). 
A  few  years  later  Folly  mocked  the  pretentious  artifice  of  the  "patch- 
work" speech  of  praise,  and  her  creator  adopted  a  similar  attitude  in  the 
preface  to  her  oration.  In  fact  Erasmus'  fascination  with  Folly  herself 
seems  to  have  been  shaped  by  his  interest  in  the  power  of  her  simple  speech. 
The  same  interest  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  direction  of  other  work  he 
undertook  during  these  years,  notably  on  Lucian,  and  on  some  of  the 
Adages.  In  Volume  II  of  the  correspondence,  few  letters  illustrate  this 
developing  stylistic  concern  so  successfully  as  Epistle  296.  Written  to 
Servatius  Roger,  it  is  a  defence  of  Erasmus'  way  of  life,  an  apologia  for  his 
work,  and  an  account  of  the  praise  that  he  had  won;  yet  an  uneasy  aware- 
ness of  his  religious  obligations  encourages  him  to  speak  of  these  things 
simply,  and  with  authentic  modesty: 

I  have  searched  for  the  kind  of  life  in  which  I  should  be  least  bad;  and 
indeed  I  believe  I  have  found  it.  During  this  time  I  have  lived  among  men 
of  sobriety,  and  among  literary  studies  which  have  kept  me  away  from 
many  vices.  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  such  as  have  the  true 
flavour  of  Christianity  and  have  been  improved  by  their  conversation.  As 
for  my  books,  I  do  not  boast  of  them.  Possibly  you  despise  them.  But  there 
are  many  people  who  will  testify  that  reading  them  has  made  them  not 
only  better  educated,  but  better  men. 

Though  the  manner  of  this  letter  is  indisputably  more  modest  than  that  of 
many  of  Erasmus'  earlier  epistles,  not  all  will  agree  that  it  is  a  product  of 
the  kind  of  stylistic  development  I  have  described.  In  fact  Albert  Rabil  has 
recently  stated  that  Erasmus  altered  his  style  only  "according  to  the  type 
of  work  he  was  composing,"  adding  that  "this  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
chronological  progession"  {Erasmus  and  the  New  Testament:  The  Mind  of 
a  Christian  Humanist,  p.  85;  see  also  D.F.S.  Thomson,  "The  Latinity  of 
Erasmus"  in  T.A.  Dorey,  éd.,  Erasmus).  While  important  problems  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  development  of  Erasmus'  prose  therefore  remain,  the 
careful  stylistic  decisions  behind  this  splendid  translation  offer  many 
valuable  suggestions.  To  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  edition,  therefore, 
may  be  added  this  one:  it  should  send  many  scholars  back  to  Erasmus' 
Latin  with  renewed  interest  and  fresh  ideas. 

ARCHIBALD  M.  YOUNG,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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Harcourt  Brown,  Science  and  the  Human  Comedy:  Natural  Philosophy  in 
French  Literature  from  Rabelais  to  Maupertuis.  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1976.  Pp.  xx,  221.  $15 

Frappé  par  l'influence  de  la  science  sur  de  nombreux  écrivains  novateurs, 
l'auteur  ravive  des  portraits  et  des  ouvrages  d'auteurs  français:  Rabelais, 
Pascal,  le  Journal  des  Sçavans,  Molière,  Voltaire,  de  Maupertuis. 

La  mosaïque  des  neuf  chapitres  du  livre  provient  d'articles  écrits  au  cours 
d'une  trentaine  d'années.  L'auteur  n'entend  pas,  à  proprement  parler, 
défendre  une  thèse.  Il  s'attache  plutôt  à  illustrer  des  traits  caractéristiques 
d'écrivains  marqués  et  stimulés  dans  leur  imagination  par  des  préoccupations 
scientifiques,  au  moment  de  la  révolution  scientifique.  Pour  cela,  il  s'attache 
tour  à  tour  aux  événements,  aux  idées  et  aux  écrits,  dans  un  style  vivant 
qui  tient  de  l'historien,  de  l'historien  des  sciences,  de  l'humaniste  et  du 
professeur  de  littérature  désireux  de  quitter  les  sentiers  battus  des  études 
philologiques.  On  ne  s'étonne  pas  de  trouver  sous  sa  plume  une  grande 
marque  de  respect  pour  l'humanisme  de  l'historien  des  sciences. 

Scruter  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Rabelais  les  effets  d'une  formation  et  de  la 
pratique  médicale  s'impose  d'autant  plus  que  ses  grands  écrits  sont  contem- 
porains de  cette  formation  et  de  cette  pratique.  La  tournure  analytique  de 
son  esprit  et  ses  préoccupations  pour  les  problèmes  traditionnels  des 
médecins,  tout  comme  les  descriptions  anatomiques  et  physiologiques  dans 
ses  écrits,  sont  tributaires  de  sa  formation  scientifique.  L'auteur  décèle 
même  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Rabelais  des  éléments  de  l'importante  critique 
de  la  médecine  qui  caractérisera  le  XVIIe  siècle  français.  Quant  à  Pascal, 
élevé  à  une  époque  marquée  par  Desargues,  Descartes  et  Mersenne,  il  a 
délaissé  les  travaux  scientifiques  pour  se  faire  apologiste.  L'auteur  montre 
comment  Pascal  ressent  intérieurement  et  manifeste  dans  ses  écrits  les  con- 
trecoups parfois  dramatiques  du  changement.  Au  fond,  les  difficultés 
d'interpréter  les  écrits  de  Pascal  apologiste  ne  sont  que  les  reflets  des  ten- 
sions vécues  par  Pascal,  tout  comme  son  style  d'ailleurs. 

Une  attention  vive  et  continue  pour  les  sciences  marque  le  XVIIe  siècle. 
L'auteur  n'hésite  pas  à  reconnaître  dans  le  ''Journal  des  Sçavans"  XdiTédXi- 
sation  du  projet  de  Mézeray  d'un  "journal  littéraire  général." 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Molière,  l'auteur  n'a  pas  de  peine  à  montrer  que  la 
dénonciation  du  médecin  charlatan,  en  particulier  dans  Le  malade  imagi- 
naire, n'est  pas  qu'objet  de  divertissement  mais  contribution  au  débat  du 
jour  sur  la  science  de  la  médecine.  Ce  chapitre  fournit  l'occasion  de  rappeler 
les  expériences  conduites  par  l'Académie  des  sciences  sur  les  transfusions 
de  sang,  car  ce  sont  bien  les  expériences  et  l'observation  qui  n'ont  pas  de 
place  dans  la  médecine  traditionnelle  et  dans  la  scolastique  décadente. 
L'auteur  rappelle  la  première  transfusion  du  sang  d'un  veau  chez  un  humain. 
Saint  Amant,  à  laquelle  participa  le  comte  de  Frontenac,  le  beau-frère  du 
médecin  Montmor,  responsable  de  l'expérience. 
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Les  chapitres  sur  Voltaire,  sur  sa  défense  de  Newton  et  sur  son  élection 
à  la  Royal  Society  of  London,  fournissent  quelques  descriptions  saisissantes 
de  l'esprit  du  grand  personnage  et  de  son  époque.  Un  long  chapitre  est 
ensuite  consacré  à  un  autre  newtonien,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de  Maupertuis, 
un  professionnel  de  la  science  cette  fois,  et  à  son  long  voyage  de  plus  d'un 
an  dans  les  terres  du  Nord,  en  Laponie,  afin  d'y  faire  des  observations  per- 
mettant de  préciser  les  dimensions  et  la  forme  de  la  terre.  Plusieurs  échanges 
épistolaires  entre  Bernouilli  et  de  Maupertuis  y  sont  rappelés  de  même  que 
les  événements  qui  ont  entouré  la  décision  de  ce  dernier  de  travailler  à 
la  réorganisation  de  l'Académie  de  Berlin. 

Le  dernier  chapitre  souligne  comment  de  Maupertuis  a  trouvé  une  oreille 
attentive  en  Diderot  et  comment  s'est  renoué  un  nouveau  lien  entre  la 
science  et  l'écriture,  parce  que  l'imagination  est  commune  à  l'une  et  à 
l'autre. 

Le  livre  profitera  sans  doute  à  tous  ceux,  scientifiques  ou  littéraires,  qui 
auront  gardé  cette  touche  d'humanisme  qui  a  permis  à  son  auteur  de 
l'écrite,  mais  peut-être  profitera-t-il  davantage  à  ceux  qui  l'ont  perdu. 

JEAN  GAGNÉ,  Université  de  Montréal 


Max  Bluestone.  From  Story  to  Stage.  The  Dramatic  Adaptation  of  Prose 
Fiction  in  the  period  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries.  The  Hague: 
Mouton,  1 974.  Pp.  34 1 .  $2 1 .00. 

Max  Bluestone's  central  thesis  is  that  source  study  tends  to  ignore  the 
artistic  process  of  adaptation  of  narrative  material  to  dramatic  ends. 
Traditional  source  study  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama  has  also  failed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  any  coherent  theory  of  adaptation  as  it  was  understood  by 
the  creative  theatrical  talents  of  the  time. 

Bluestone  thus  concentrates  upon  the  adaptive  process  itself,  which  he 
discusses  under  the  headings  of  time,  space,  moral  emphasis,  gesture, 
exploitation  of  stage  properties  and  dramatic  reference  to  the  figure  of 
the  actor.  The  book  has  a  three-part  structure:  a  general  discussion  of 
adaptation  and  means  of  imitation;  change  in  the  handling  of  space  and 
time  as  "story"  changes  to  "theatre";  and  a  final  discussion  of  adaptation  as 
it  affects  moral  emphasis  and  intention.  The  main  concentration  throughout 
the  book  is  on  the  amalgamation  of  language  with  sensory  theatrical 
effects  or  "the  amalgamation  of  percept  and  construct"  in  the  plays.  Con- 
version of  prose  narrative  to  drama  involves  a  continual  process  of  trans- 
lation of  comparatively  abstract  concepts  into  the  sensory,  concrete 
visualisations  of  drama. 

The  detailed  treatment  of  this  theme  is  often  perceptive  and  interesting, 
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but  Bluestone's  work  is  least  satisfactory  in  its  exploration  of  theoretical 
problems.  There  is  room  for  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  Renaissance 
theory  of  imitation  within  the  dramatic  context.  Shakespeare  does  not 
always  present  the  amalgam  of  percept  and  construct  within  a  totally 
existential  context  of  phenomenal  flux.  He  sometimes  is  concerned  to  pre- 
sent a  Platonic  view  of  the  world  which  embodies  the  archetypal  along 
with  the  particular. 

The  presence  in  Shakespeare  of  a  medieval  or  Spenserian  allegorical 
perspective  is  ignored  in  From  Story  to  Stage  because  Bluestone  leaves  out 
of  account  the  strength  of  a  morality  tradition  in  which  drama  expressed 
idea  as  much  as  it  presented  physical  construct  and  in  which  action  was 
formally  shaped  by  established  patterns  of  innocence,  experience  and 
repentance.  Bluestone's  discussion  is  based  upon  an  entirely  secular  view 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  The  world  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  loses  much 
of  its  universal  range  if  its  engagement  with  a  Christian  view  of  the  universe 
is  left  out  of  account.  The  continuing  strength  of  the  morality  tradition  is 
surely  demonstrable  in  Dr.  Faustus.  Recent  criticism  has  brought  out  the 
extent  to  which  Shakespearean  tragedy  strives  to  assume  the  proportions 
of  archetypal  myth. 

Praise  must  be  given  for  numerous  fresh  insights  in  From  Story  to  Stage. 
The  creative  process  underlying  Elizabethan  dramatic  art  is  certainly 
illuminated  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  explicitly  theatrical  aspects  are  con- 
cerned. In  adaptation  from  prose  narrative  to  drama  the  figure  of  the  actor 
and  the  human  body  itself  is  brought  to  the  fore.  This  is  an  emphasis 
determined  by  the  correspondence  between  body  and  world  in  Elizabethan 
thought.  Sometimes  the  figure  is  debased,  intensified  or  dignified.  Empha- 
sis on  the  human  body  seems  to  be  lacking  in  prose  fiction  but  the  refer- 
ences in  the  plays  focus  attention  on  the  human  body  as  the  camera  would 
in  the  cinema.  It  is  interesting  to  note  an  example  of  the  comparatively 
reticent  treatment  of  the  human  figure:  Helen,  in  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus, 
is  described  primarily  in  terms  of  historical  allusion  and  hyperbole. 

Consideration  of  the  handling  of  space  and  time  is  informed  by  the 
central  thesis  that  the  macrocosmic  space  of  medieval  tradition  is  replaced 
by  an  Elizabethan  world  of  shifting  mutability.  Episodic  looseness  is  said  to 
reflect  the  secular  imitation  of  change.  The  independent  adaptation  of  time 
compression  and  the  creation  of  off-stage  space  are  illustrated  in  Twelfth 
Night  and  Othello  where  new  ironies  are  created  by  time  compression. 

The  discussion  of  moral  emphasis  and  intention  includes  material  which 
is  the  most  controversial.  Bluestone's  approach  results  in  an  existential 
and  secular  interpretation  of  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus  which  stresses  the 
struggle  of  Faustus  with  Hfe  and  time  as  a  pre-eminent  theme.  Surprising 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Mephistophilis  can  summon  Helen 
"in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye"  and  that  the  glamorous  Helen  is  juxtaposed 
with  a  distinctly  unglamorous  Old  Man  who  is  widely  separated  from  the 
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Helen  episode  in  the  source.  Can  Faustus's  guilt  be  really  said  to  be 
diminished  by  this  unfair  competition  and  demonic  virtuosity?  Such  is 
Bluestone's  conclusion. 

Other  critical  conclusions  are  developed  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
consistently  expurgated  his  sources.  He  is  thus  allied  with  a  "popular"  as 
distinguished  from  a  "coterie"  world  view.  The  difference  between  these 
perspectives  is  clarified  by  the  treatment  of  areas  of  sexual  conduct:  "in 
the  popular  theatre  sexual  conduct  is  a  fact  of  human  life,  in  the  coterie 
theatre,  a  bestial  deviation." 

Bluestone's  general  conclusions  are  the  expected  ones.  They  arise 
naturally  from  the  special  focus  which  comes  from  consistently  comparing 
narrative  and  drama.  Drama  has  to  be  more  concrete,  less  discursive,  and 
less  abstract.  There  is  a  danger  in  failing  to  recognise  that  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  still  preserves,  a  potential  for  exploring  the  conceptual  and  rising  to 
the  universal  at  the  same  time  that  it  presents  the  immediate  in  an  arresting, 
concrete,  and  physical  way. 

MICHAEL  BALLIN,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 


Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la 
Renaissance,  Statuts  et  Règlements 


Article  I:     NOM 

La  société  a  pour  nom  Société  canadienne  d'études  de  la  Renaissance/ 
Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies. 

Article  II:    BUTS 

La  Société  canadienne  d'études  de  la  Renaissance  a  pour  buts  de 
promouvoir  et  développer  au  Canada  les  études  sur  la  Renaissance,  sur 
une  base  multidisciplinaire;  et  de  diffuser  l'information  concernant  les  re- 
cherches en  cours,  les  rencontres  et  les  publications,  tant  canadiennes 
qu'internationales. 

Article  III:  LES  MEMBRES 

Peuvent  devenir  membres  de  la  société 

1.  Les  personnes  engagées  dans  l'enseignement  et  la  recherche  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  Renaissance,  y  compris  les  candidates  à  la  maîtrise 
et  au  doctorat. 

2.  Toute  personne  souscrivant  aux  buts  de  la  Société. 

Article  IV:  L'ASSEMBLEE  GENERALE 

1.  La  Société  sera  tenue  de  se  réunir  en  assemblée  générale  une  fois 
par  an. 

2.  L'assemblée  générale  est  convoquée  soit  par  décision  du  Bureau  soit 
la  demande  de  25%  au  moins  des  membres;  mais  toute  réunion  de 
l'assemblée  générale  doit  être  précédée  d'un  avis  donné  au  moins 
six  semaines  d'avance  à  tous  les  membres. 

Article  V:    LE  BUREAU 

Le  bureau  de  la  Société  aura  la  responsabilité  de  gérer  ses  affiares,  de 
convoquer  l'assemblée  générale  et  de  mettre  à  exécution  les  décisions  de 
celle-ci. 
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Il  sera  composé  de:   —  Un  président 

—  un  vice-président 

—  un  secrétaire-trésorier 

Il  y  aura  en  outre  sept  membres  assesseurs  représentant  aussi  équitablemen 
que  possible  les  disciplines  contribuant  à  l'étude  de  la  Renaissance  ainsi  qu( 
les  différentes  régions  du  Canada.  Les  membres  du  bureau  sont  nommé: 
pour  deux  ans. 

Article  VI:  AMENDEMENTS 

Les  présents  Statuts  pourront  être  amendés  soit  par  deux  tiers  de: 
membres  présents  et  votant  en  Assemblée  générale  à  condition  qu'un  avii 
écrit  d'amendement  ait  été  donné  au  moins  six  semaines  d'avance  i 
l'ensemble  des  membres,  soit  par  la  majorité  de  deux  tiers  des  membre: 
votant  lors  d'un  scrutin  tenu  par  la  poste,  à  condition  que  dans  ce  ca; 
l'amendement  ait  été  proposé  par  le  bureau  ou  par  cinq  membres  de  h 
Société  et  qu'un  avis  écrit  d'amendement  ait  été  donné  au  moins  si> 
semaines  d'avance  à  l'ensemble  des  membres. 


Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance 
Studies,  Constitution 


Article  I:     NAME 

The  society  shall  be  called  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies/ 
Société  canadienne  d'études  de  la  Renaissance. 


Article  II:    AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  has  for  its  purpose  the 
promotion  and  development  of  Renaissance  studies  in  Canada  on  a  multi- 
disciplinary  basis;  and  that  of  making  available  information  on  research  in 
progress,  scholarly  meetings  and  publications  in  its  field  both  in  Canada 
and  abroad. 


Article  III:  MEMBERSHIP 

The  following  may  become  members  of  the  Society: 

1 .  Persons  involved  in  teaching  of  and  research  in  aspects  of  Renaissance 
studies,  including  graduate  students. 

2.  Any  person  subscribing  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Society. 

Article  IV:  THE  GENERAL  MEETING 

1.  There  shall  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  once  a  year. 

2.  The  general  meeting  may  be  called  by  a  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  or  on  the  request  of  at  least  25%  of  the  membership;  but 
no  general  meeting  may  be  held  unless  the  entire  membership  receives 
six  weeks  notice  at  least. 

Article  V:   THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
its  business,  calling  the  general  meeting  and  carrying  out  its  decisions. 
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The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be: 

—  the  President 

—  the  Vice-President 

—  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

In  addition  there  will  be  seven  committee  members  representing  as  equit- 
ably as  possible  the  disciplines  contributing  to  Renaissance  studies  as  well 
as  the  different  regions  of  Canada.  The  term  of  office  will  be  two  years. 

1 
Article  VI  :  AMENDMENTS 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  either  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting  at  a  General  Meeting  provided  that  no  less  than  six 
weeks  written  notice  was  given  to  all  members;  or  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  members  voting  in  a  postal  ballot,  provided  that  the  amendment 
was  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  by  any  five  members  of  the 
Society  and  that  no  less  than  six  weeks  written  notice  was  given  to  all 
members. 


North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  Survey  of  Research- Activities 


The  survey  of  activities  of  members  of  the  North  Central  Conference 
(covering  Ontario,  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  on  the  Lake, 
upstate  New  York,  with  members  from  other  areas)  is  in  two  parts.  The 
report  on  courses  and  teaching-programmes  will  appear  in  a  following 
number.  The  report  on  research-interests  appears  below. 

The  present  report  suffers  from  many  grave  lacunae,  which  can  be  filled 
in  later.  In  my  view  the  fact  that  certain  activities  are  fully  described  while 
others  of  equal  importance  are  not  is  a  consequence,  not  of  differing 
degrees  of  egotism  in  the  reporters,  but  of  degrees  of  time  and  energy  avail- 
able for  reporting. 

Anyone  wishing  to  correspond  with  a  member  named  below  will 
ordinarily  be  able  to  find  the  address  in  the  Directory  of  American  Scholars, 
the  Commonwealth  Universities  Yearbook,  or  the  MLA  Directory.  Other- 
wise, ask  me  (Dept.  of  English,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
London,  Canada,  N6A  3K7). 

On-going  organizations  in  which  local  papers  on  Renaissance  subjects 
are  heard  exist  at  Mich.  (Medieval  and  Renaissance  Collegium),  Ottawa 
and  Carleton,  Toronto  (Renaissance  and  Reformation  Colloquium), 
Western  Ontario  (Medieval-Renaissance  Seminar).  Others  should  be 
reported.  The  Records  of  Early  English  Drama  and  the  Collected  Works 
of  Erasmus  (in  translation)  are  noted  at  Toronto.  Some  of  Toronto's 
annual  Conferences  on  Editorial  Problems  have  concerned  Ren.  drama. 
H.R.  Secor  (Eng.,  Victoria,  Toronto)  points  to  the  Victoria  University 
Centre  for  Reformation  and  Ren.  Studies  (of  which  he  is  Assoc.  Director 
and  past  Director).  He  is  also  a  past  chairman  of  the  Toronto  Ren.  and 
Ref.  Colloquium  and  has  served  on  the  editorial  board  of  Renaissance 
and  Reformation.  D.  A.  Richardson  (Eng.,  Cleveland  State)  promotes  a 
Spenser  symposium  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Medieval  Institute  in 
Kalamazoo.  In  the  field  of  special  conferences,  R.F.  Fleissner (Eng., 
Central  State,  Ohio)  helped  to  arrange  one  on  Shakespeare  in  Performance: 
Focus  on  King  Lear  and  the  Kozintsev  film  (1977). 
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C.  Crowder  (Hist.,  Queen's)  studies  the  15th  c.  General  Councils  of 
the  Church.  J.  Bligh  (Eng.,  Guelph)  is  interested  in  structural  patterns  in 
the  Four  Gospels.  J.  M.  Stayer  (Hist.,  Queen's)  prepares  an  intellectual 
and  pohtical  biography  of  Zwingh.  H.  J.  Johnson  (Phil.,  Western  Ontario) 
works  on  a  book  on  Hobbes;  articles  on  '""Fides  'and  in t e lie c turn:  3  Medieval 
variations  on  the  faith-reason  relation"  (Ockham  and  perhaps  Marsiglio 
of  Padua  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  illustrating  one  variation);  "Circumstant- 
ialism  and  relativism  in  politics:  the  cases  of  Aquinas  and  Hobbes." 
R.  M.  Strozier  (Eng.,  Wayne  State)  considers  Sophist  Tradition  in  the  Ren. 
(Ascham,  Elyot,  Castiglione,  Erasmus,  Ricci,  etc.)  and  Materialist  Tradition 
(Puttenham,  J.  C.  Scaliger,  Ramus,  Bruno,  etc.).  M.  O.  Boyle  (of  Toronto) 
publishes  Erasmus  on  Language  and  Method  in  Theology  (Toronto); 
prepares  a  book  on  Erasmus'  appropriation  of  Classical  wisdom  to  the 
Christian  economy;  publishes  "The  Eponyms  of  'Desiderius  Erasmus'," 
"Erasmus'  Prescription  for  Henry  VIII:  Logo  therapy"  (RenQ);  studies 
Scholastic  attitudes  towards  pagan  wisdom  in  order  to  evaluate  Erasmus' 
evangelical  humanism.  In  connection  with  the  latter  she  has  been  appointed 
a  research  assoc.  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

C.  Jose  (French,  McMaster)  studies  Ren.  poetry  and  rhetoric  and 
semiotic  approaches  to  Ren.  literature.  L.  A.  Cummings  (Architecture. 
Waterloo)  prepares  in  the  long  term  a  study  of  early  Ren.  icons.  D.W. 
Pearson  (Eng.,  Akron)  works  on  marriage  theory  after  1550.  D.O.  Frantz 
(Eng.,  Ohio  State)  prepares  a  book  on  Ren.  pornography. 

F.  Bûcher  (Art,  SUNY,  Bingham  ton)  works  on  Late  Gothic  Architectural 
Designs  up  to  1560,  frequently  with  Renaissance  elements.  C.  M.  Brown 
(Art  History,  Carleton)  studies  patronage  of  art,  especially  at  Gonzaga 
court  at  Mantua.  C.  M.  Rosenberg  (Art,  SUNY,  Brockport)  studies  sculpture 
and  urban  iconography  in  Renaissance  Ferrara,  and  the  iconography  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Epiphany.  A.  K.  Hieatt  writes  an 
article  on  the  date  and  meaning  of  Baldung's  Ottawa  Eve  and  related 
works  in  the  oeuvre. 

M.  A.  Nosek  (Berea,  Ohio)  studies  the  performance  of  Ren.  consort 
music.  S.  Saunders  (Music,  Guelph)  is  occupied  with  musical  forms  in 
Renaissance  compositions  and  performance  practices  in  the  Ren.,  with  a 
view  to  practical  use  in  higher  education.  D.  A.  Beecher  (Eng.,  Carleton) 
studies  music  and  lyrics  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

O.  Pugliese  (Ital.,  Toronto)  studies  the  concept  of  love  in  the  15th  c. 
and  is  interested  in  Ren.  prophecies.  She  works  on  Girolamo  Benivieni. 
Christian  Humanist.  M.  B.  Becker  (Hist.,  Mich.)  studies  will  and  pious 
benefactions  in  Medieval  and  Ren.  Tuscany,  8th-16th  c.  M.  Phillips  (Hist.. 
Carleton)  is  concerned  with  Florentine  vernacular  historiography  from 
Villani  to  Guicciardini.  M.  Grendler  (Toronto)  works  on  Ren.  learning  at 
Padua:  library  of  Gian  Vincenzo  Pinelli  (1535-1601).  D.  A.  Beecher  (Eng.. 
Carleton)   concerns  himself  with   the  English  translation  of  Francesco 
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Colonna's  The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream.  CE.  Rathé  (French,  York)  does 
work  on  the  Cabeen  bibliography:  secondary  sources  in  history,  poHtics, 
economics.  R.  J.  Fink  (French,  Ottawa)  edits  Inédits  de  Jaques  Peietier 
du  Mans  avec  commentaire  et  bibliographie.  J.  Priestley  (French,  York)  is 
interested  in  problems  of  pedagogy  and  studies  Montaigne's  views  on 
literature. 

D.  L.  Bastianutti  (Span.,  Queen's)  studies  the  influence  of  plastic  art 
and  sermons  on  hagiographie  Spanish  theatre  of  the  Golden  Age.  C.  Angel 
Zorita  (Span.,  Cleveland  State)  has  given  as  papers  "La  logica  formal  de 
los  'Confundentes'"  (1974),  "Fox  Morcillo"  (1975),  "The  Theory  of  Man 
in  J.L.  Vivers"(1976). 

M.  Kuxdorf  (German,  Waterloo)  studies  the  theme  of  the  fool  in  16th 
c.  German  Hterature  (Mumer,  Erasmus,  Dedekind,  Wittenweiler,  Fischart) 
and  German  Ren.  song. 

A.  E.  Barker  (Eng.,  Western  Ontario)  studies  Renaissance  Humanism 
and  English  literary  theory  and  practice:  More,  Donne,  Milton.  J.  L. 
Homer  (Eng.,  Bowling  Green)  produces  under  contract  with  G.K.  Hall  an 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Renaissance  Prose  Fiction  (1500-1600).  His 
book  on  the  Jane  Shore  legend  in  Eng.,  American,  other  literatures  is  in 
progress.  D.  O.  Frantz  (Eng.,  Ohio  State)  writes  on  Florio's  Worlde  of 
Wordes.  A.  L.  Prescott  (Eng.,  Barnard)  will  publish  with  Yale  a  book  on 
response  of  the  Eng.  Ren.  to  5  French  Ren.  poets.  D.  A.  Beecher  (Eng., 
Carleton)  studies  simultaneity  of  effects  in  SidnQy's  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
C.  V.  Kaske  (Eng.,  Cornell),  D.J.  Wurtele  (Eng.,  Carleton),  and  A.K. 
Hieatt  work  on  Spenser.  D.W.  Pearson  (Eng.,  Akron)  prepares  "Plight  of 
the  Wife  in  FQ  II,  III,"  "Mother  Hubberds  Tale:  Spenser's  Golden  Age  in  a 
Fallen  World."  H.  Maclachlan  (Eng.,  Wilfrid  Laurier)  published  "Spenserian 
Magnificence  and  the  Cardinal  Virtue  Tradition"  {UTQ  46,  1976-77) 
and  works  on  "The  Careless  Heavens:  Revenge  and  Atonement  in  FQ  II," 
and  "Shame  and  Guilt:  The  Changing  Ethos  oï FQ  II."  W.  M.  Baillie  (Eng., 
Bloomsburg  State,  Pa.)  studies  the  woodcuts  in  The  Shepheardes  Calender. 
A.  D.  McLay  (Eng.,  Carleton)  works  on  Samuel  Daniel,  The  Civil  Wars. 
L.  A.  Cummings  (Architecture,  Waterloo)  projects  in  the  long  term  an 
edition  of  Ralegh's  verse.  M.  MacKinnon  (Eng.,  Guelph)  researches  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sir  John  Harington.  J.  T.  Shawcross  (Eng.,  Grad.  Center,  CUNY) 
prepares  with  W.B.  Hunter  and  J.M.  Steadman  A  Milton  Encyclopedia  in 
8  vols.,  appearing  with  Bucknell.  H.R.  MacCallum  (Eng.,  Toronto)  is  pre- 
paring essays  on  Milton.  J.  Egan  (Eng.,  Akron)  studies  Milton  and  Renais- 
sance non-fictional  prose.  D.J.  Wurtele  (see  above)  will  publish  in  ESC 
"Sophistry  in  Milton's  PL,"  prepares  "On  Hohness  in  FQ.'''  H.R.  Asals 
(Eng.,  York)  prepares  The  Language  of  Canaan,  on  George  Herbert;  articles 
on  Samson  Agonis  tes  and  PL  ;  a  study  of  Herrick. 

D.A.  Richardson  (Eng.,  Cleveland  State)  works  on  tragedy  and  human- 
istic psychology.  The  field  of  W.  Ingram  (Eng.,  Michigan)  is  theatrical  history. 
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J. S.  Kantrowitz  (of  Kent,  Ohio)  works  on  the  morality  play  and  15th-and 
16th-cent.  allegories,  and  on  Neo-Latin  dramatic  commentaries  and  pre- 
Shakespearean  dramatic  theories.  M.  Fifield  (Eng.,  Ball  State,  Ind.)  studies 
comparatively  and  individually  French,  EngHsh,  Dutch  moral  plays 
(secondary  interest  of  A.K.  Hieatt).  L.A.  Cummings  (Architecture,  Water- 
loo) is  working  on  "The  Broils  of  Stamford"  (16th-,  17th-cent.  civic, 
family  history  in  Lincolnshire);  "Parts  of  a  Play"  (alleged  16th-c.  dramatic 
document  in  the  Folger);  Thomas  Nashe's  student  activities  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  from  unnoted  ms  sources;  holograph  entries  by  Chapman, 
Joshua  Sylvester  as  dedications  to  friends;  has  a  long-term  interest  in  the 
Master  of  the  Revels.  J.  Klene  (Eng.,  St.  Mary's,  Notre  Dame)  works  on 
the  Court  Progress  in  the  Ren.  She  is  Qdit'mg Representative  Entertainments 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  with  both  historical  and  literary  interests,  and  has 
published  "Othello:  A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn"  (ShQ).  N.  Carson 
(Eng.,  Guelph)  works  on  Thomas  Hey  wood  and  the  popular  theatre.  A 
Lancashire  (Eng.,  Toronto)  begins  work  on  London  records  as  sub-editor. 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama.  W.M.  Baillie  (Eng.,  Bloomsburg  State, 
Pa.)  prepares  a  critical  edition  of  3  Eng.  plays,  1600-35,  published  in 
Gratiae  Théâtrales  (1662)  and  works  on  a  computer-aided  authorship 
study  of  Henry  VIII  sind  the  image  of  the  female  in  Shakespeare's  Romances. 
J.  Arthos  (Eng.,  Mich.)  now  interests  himself  in  Shakespeare  and  meta- 
physics. P.C.  McGuire  (Eng.,  Mich.  State)  prepares  a  book  on  Shakespearean 
drama,  focussing  on  Hamlet.  J.B.  Ludwig  (Eng.,  Mich.  State)  prepares  an 
essay  "The  Aesthetics  of  Cymbeline"  as  part  of  a  projected  book,  Shakes- 
pearean Decorum:  The  Example  of  the  Last  Plays.  R.F.  Fleissner  (Eng., 
Central  State,  Ohio)  works  on  cruces  in  Shakespeare  and  some  of  the 
apocryphal  plays  (Arden  and  The  Birth  of  Merlin).  F.D.  Horn  (Eng., 
Westminster,  Pa.)  works  on  S.'s  Comic  Characterization  and  the  family  in 
S.'s  comedies.  J.  Bligh  (Eng.,  Guelph)  studies  S.'s  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
D.W.  Pearson  (Eng.,  Akron)  prepares  "Necromantic  Elements iny4  Winter's 
Tale,"  "Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  'King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar's  Maid'," 
S.  and  the  Doctrine  of  Witchcraft;  and  studies  S.'s  Satire  of  the  Petrarchan 
Sonnet  Tradition  in  Twelfth  Night.  B.S.  Field,  Jr.  (Eng.,  Wayne  State) 
studies  Decorum  and  "Greatness"  in  Bacon,  S.,  and  Fletcher;  and  Â^mg Lear 
and  quantities.  D.A.  Blostein  (Eng.,  Drama,  Victoria,  Toronto)  prepares  the 
Revels  edition  of  Marston's  The  Fawn.  A.M.  Leggatt  (Eng.,  Toronto)  pre- 
pares a  book  on  Ben  Jonson,  relating  the  poetry  to  the  drama.  J.  Livingston 
(Eng.,  Northern  Mich.)  and  P.C.  McGuire  (as  above)  work  on  Ben  Jonson. 
D.A.  Beecher  (Eng.,  Carleton)  is  occupied  with  Chapman,  Stoicism,  and 
classical  historiography. 

A.  Kent  Hieatt 
Coordinating  Secretary 
North  Central  Conference 
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n  Memoriam:  Beatrice  Marion  Corrigan 

Beatrice  M.  Corrigan,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Studies,  University  of 
foronto,  died  on  January  4,  1977.  A  well-attended  memorial  service  was 
leld  on  January  12,  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  St.  Stephen-in-the-Fields, 
College  Street,  Toronto. 

Beatrice  Corrigan  was  the  recipient  of  many  honours  during  her  lifetime 
or  her  outstanding  teaching  and  scholarship.  Among  them  were  a  Fellow- 
hip  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  (1964),  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
stters  from  the  University  of  Waterloo  (1966)  and  from  the  University  of 
"oronto  (1972),  and  a  Corresponding  membership  in  the  Accademia 
itrusca,  Cortona,  Italy  (1961).  Dr.  Corrigan's  interests  were  very  broad,  as 
he  volume  edited  in  her  honour  by  Julius  A.  Molinaro  in  1973  indicated  — 
*etrarch  to  Pirandello  —  and  her  university  courses  and  her  publications 
anged  from  studies  of  the  past  centuries  to  the  present.  However,  she 
naintained  throughout  her  career  a  very  special  concern  with  the  Renais- 
ance,  and  members  of  the  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Collo- 
uium  remember  her  devotion  and  dedication  to  our  Renaissance-Reform- 
tion  activities. 

A  major  publication  {PMLA,  1934)  developed  out  of  Beatrice  Corrigan's 
I'h.D.  thesis  of  1932  on  the  sixteenth-century  dramatist  Sforza  Oddi,  and 
)r.  Corrigan's  last  public  lecture,  delivered  for  her  posthumously  on 
'ebruary  17  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  was  on  recent  bibliographical 
laterials  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Beatrice  Corrigan  found  "sleuthing 
T  the  stacks"  to  be  an  exciting  adventure,  and  during  her  career,  hers 

ere  several  amazing  literary  discoveries  in  the  Renaissance  period,  such 
s  that  of  an  unrecorded  manuscript  of  Machiavelli's  La  Clizia  in  the 
olchester  and  Essex  Museum,  England,  in  July,  1958.  Her  vast  knowledge 
f  the  Renaissance  inspired  her  also,  for  example,  to  edit  Ariosto's  // 
egro mante  and  Trissino's  Sofonisba  for  the  Manchester  University  Press 
1  1975. 

On  retirement  from  teaching  on  June  30,  1971,  Professor  Corrigan  was 


É 
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appointed  Co-ordinating  Editor  of  the  Works  of  Erasmus  in  Translation 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  and  in  that  post,  which  she  held  until  the  enc 
of  1976,  her  wide  readings  and  success  in  research  continued  to  mak( 
themselves  apparent.  Having  been  a  founder-member  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  of  America  and  a  loyal  supporter  of  its  annual  North  Centra 
Conference,  it  was  logical  that  Miss  Corrigan  should  commend  whole 
heartedly  the  recent  founding  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance 
Studies  and  become  one  of  its  patrons.  Beatrice  Corrigan's  "wide  range  o 
experience  as  an  author,  editor  and  translator  in  Renaissance  and  moderr 
literary  studies,"  as  Erasmus  in  English  (1971)  put  it,  continued  vigorously 
for  almost  fifty  years.  We  shall  miss  her  very  much! 

J.H.  PARKER,  University  of  Toronto 

A  Fund  has  been  established  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  honour  of  the 
late  Professor  Beatrice  Corrigan  to  provide  prizes  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  outstanding  students  of  Italian  in  the  University.  Those  wishing  to  con 
tribute  are  asked  to  send  their  cheques,  made  out  to  "The  University  o 
Toronto  (Beatrice  Corrigan  Fund)"  and  should  be  sent  directly  to  Mr 
Patrick  Phillips,  Chief  Awards  Officer,  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  lAl,  who  will  forward  the  Univer 
sity's  official  receipt  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Etudes  françaises 

Ces  quatre  articles  du  Volume  13,  N^^  1-2  d'Études  françaises  sont  d'ui 
intérêt  particulier  pour  nos  lecteurs:  John  McClelland,  "Lieu  commun  e 
poésie  à  la  Renaissance";  Robert  Mélançon,  "Le  pétrarquisme  travesti  d^ 
Sigogne";  Jeanne  Goldin,  "Topos  et  fonctionnement  narratif:  La  maque 
relie  dans  'l'histoire  comique'";  et  Bernard  Beugnot,  "Florilèges  et  Poly 
antheae:  Diffusion  et  statut  du  lieu  commun  à  l'époque  classique."  L 
livraison,  intitulée  Le  Lieu  commun,  a  été  préparée  sous  la  direction  d 
Robert  Mélançon  et  peut-être  obtenue  des  Presses  de  L'Université  d 
Montréal,  C.P.  6128,  Succursale  "A"  Montréal,  Que.,  Canada  H3C  3J 
pour  le  prix  de  $6.00. 


Records  of  Early  English  Drama 


A  new  research  project.  Records  of  Early  English  Drama,  has  been  awarder 
a  major  five-year  editorial  and  research  grant  by  the  Canada  Council 
REED  exists  to  locate,  transcribe  and  publish  systematically  the  survivin 
unedited  (or  inadequately  edited)  peformance  records  of  dramatic,  cen 
monial,  minstrel  and  related  entertainment  activities  throughout  Britai 
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before  1642.  REED's  international  Editorial  Advisory  Board  and  editors 
include  scholars  from  Australia,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  project  is  linked  with  both  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
and  the  Malone  Society.  Sponsored  formally  by  the  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  REED  will  publish,  through  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  some  thirty  volumes  of  records,  conference  proceedings 
and  indexes.  The  first  three  volumes  will  be  the  records  of  York  (edited 
by  A.F.  Johnston  and  M.  Rogerson),  Chester  (edited  by  L.  Clopper)  and 
Coventry  (edited  by  R.  Ingram).  The  major  organ  of  communication  is 
the  REED  Newsletter,  published  semi-annually.  For  further  information 
contact: 

Professor  Alexandra  F.  Johnston 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama 
85  Charles  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
M5S  1K5 


ronference  on  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  Studies 

fhe  Second  Mid-Atlantic  States  Conference  on  Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and 
Renaissance  Studies  will  be  held  at  Villanova  University,  September  30- 
)ctober  1,  1977. 

For  further  information  write  to  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Losoncy  or  Rev.  Joseph 
r.  Schnaubelt,  O.S. A.,  PMR  Conference,  Villanova  University,  Villanova, 
»a.  19085. 


i^ico/Venezia 

^ICO/VENEZIA:  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  CELE- 
BRATING THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  APPEAR- 
\NCE,  IN  VENICE,  OF  GIAMB ATTISTA  VICO'S  "AUTOBIOGRAPHY," 
vill  be  held  in  Venice,  August  22-25,  1978.  This  closely  precedes  the 
)pening,  on  August  27,  of  the  16th  World  Congress  of  Philosophy  in 
)ûsseldorf.  Charter  air  transportation  will  be  arranged  from  Venice  to 
Dusseldorf  for  participants  in  both  meetings.  Special  arrangements  for 
educed  travel  fares  from  New  York  will  also  be  available. 
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Unlike  the  "Vico  and  Contemporary  Thought"  conference,  held  in  New 
York  in  January  1976,  VICO/VENEZIA,  inspired  by  the  historica 
tradition  of  Venice  as  a  geographical  and  cultural  point  of  mediatior 
between  East  and  West,  will  concentrate  on  three  fundamental  topics 
(a)Vico  in  relation  to  Renaissance  and  contemporary  humanism;  (b)  Vice 
and  the  "Geisteswissenschaften";  (c)  Vico  and  Venice. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  FONDAZIONE  GIORGIO  CINI  (Isoh 
di  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice)  in  association  with  the  INSTITUTE 
FOR  VICO  STUDIES  of  New  York. 

COLLABORATING  INSTITUTIONS:  Centro  di  studi  vichiani (NaplQs) 
Centro  italiano  di  studi  umanistici  e  fïlosofîci,  University  of  Munich 
Casa  Italiana,  Columbia  University  (New  York);  Graduate  Faculty,  New 
School  for  Social  Research  (New  York);  Center  for  European  Studies  o 
the  Graduate  School  and  University  Center,  City  University  of  New  York 
University  of  Houston.  Center  for  the  Humanities,  Wesleyan  University 
Department  of  Philosophy,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

ADVISORS:  Nicola  Badaloni,  Gaetano  Cozzi,  Eugenio  Garin,  Rodolfc 
Pallucchini,  Pietro  Piovani,  Ezio  Raimondi  (Italy);  Max  H.  Fisch,  Edga 
Kaufmann  Jr.,  Paul  O.  Kristeller,  Allen  Mandelbaum,  Benjamin  Nelson 
Talcott  Parsons,  Meyer  Schapiro,  Donald  P.  Verene,  Hay  den  White  (U.S. A. M 
Eugene  Kamenka  (Australia);  Werner  Stark  (Austria);  Chaim  Perelmai 
(Belgium);  John  O'Neill,  Frederick  Vaughan  (Canada);  Georg  Henril 
von  Wright  (Finland);  Yvon  Belaval,  Claude  Lévi-Strauss,  Alain  Ponr 
(France);  Shlomo  Avineri,  Nathan  Rotenstreich  (Israel);  Julian  Maria 
(Spain);  Sir  Isaiah  BerHn,  Stuart  Hampshire,  Leon  Pompa,  Sir  Karl  Poppe 
(U.K.);  Karl  Otto  Apel,  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Ernesto  Grassi  (Wes 
Germany). 

For  information  write  Dr.  Giorgio  Tagliacozzo,  Director,  Institute  for  Vice 
Studies,  Suite  17 A,  69  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003.  Telephone 
(212)989-2909. 
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A  Late  Gothic  Vein  in  Wyatt's 
"They  Fie  From  Me" 

CAROLYN  CHIAPPELLI 


Oy  asking  "what  she  hath  deserued,"  Thomas  Wyatt  impHed  there  could 
be  some  debate  about  the  matter.  The  presence  of  that  final  question 
removes  the  poem  from  the  genre  of  simple  complaint,  and  reveals  how 
intentionally  Wyatt  set  off  the  discussion  over  "They  Fie  From  Me"' 
which  even  recent  readers  and  critics  have  joined.  Leigh  Winser's 
observing  the  poem's  relationship  to  the  genre  of  dubbi  or  questioni 
d'amore  opens  a  new  perspective:  its  ambivalence  is  intentional.^  Winser 
assumes  the  dubbio  to  represent  "a  chief  amusement  of  courtly  society 
for  many  years  before  Wyatt  began  reading  in  the  literatures  of  Renais- 
sance Europe."^  Wyatt  supposedly  accepted  the  challenge  of  proposing 
a  question  to  entertain  the  court  for  an  evening,  much  like  Florio  in 
Boccaccio's  Filocolo.'^  Although  scholarship  more  recent  than  that 
which  Winser  quotes^  has  cast  doubt  on  the  historical  reality  of  such 
courtly  pastimes,  the  literary  genre  did  exist.^  The  connection  of  Wyatt's 
poem  to  that  genre  underscores  that  it  is  a  dilemma.  Before  Winser's 
observation,  critics  simply  fell  into  the  dilemma  and  disputed  as  Wyatt 
intended  they  should  do. 

Their  debate  has  centered  on  three  problems:  1)  who  flees  from  the 
poet,  2)  what  is  deserved  by  the  fleer  or  fleers,  and  3)  what  is  the 
abandoned  narrator's  frame  of  mind.  Suggestions  about  who  flees  in  the 
first  stanza  have  been  "does,"  "birds"  (more  specifically  in  one  instance 
"doves  of  Venus"),  and  fickle  courtiers  as  figured  by  does  and  birds.  ^ 
Stanza  II's  imagery  has  prompted  suggestions  that  a  woman  has  with- 
drawn her  favours  deserting  the  narrator,  or  that  Fortune  has,  or  that 
both  have.'  The  tendency  has  been  either  to  read  the  stanza  as  ex- 
clusively literal,  or  as  metaphorical,  or  to  see  that  "all  images  point  to 
one  motif,  woman's  inconstancy,  which  itself  is  the  central  metaphor 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  main  theme,  the  inconstancy  of  Fortune."  ' 
Clearly,  determining  who  "they"  are  or  "she"  is  must  inevitably  affect 
what  has  been  deserved:  if  a  woman,  revenge;  if  Fortune,  contempt}^ 

Wyatt's  fame  in  English  hterature  often  seems  to  rest  on  his  having 
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brought  so  much  of  Petrarch's  poetry  into  English.  Given  his  famiharity 
with  the  Italian  poet,  a  comparison  of  Petrarch's  Canzone  No.  323, 
which  has  as  its  theme  the  loss  of  a  mistress,  is  interesting.  Canzone  323 
projects  "one  identical  basic  motif,  the  disappearance  of  Laura"  on  six 
stanzas  where  a  "fera"  with  a  human  face,  an  ivory  and  ebony  ship,  a 
young  laurel,  a  clear  fountain,  a  phoenix,  and  a  white-clad  feminine 
apparition  provide  the  central  images  for  the  motif's  elaboration.^' 
Petrarch  orders  his  stanzas  to  construct  an  emotional  crescendo  as  each 
image  adds  a  facet  of  the  lost  Laura;'^  Wyatt's  poem  by  contrast  narrates 
a  loss  through  all  three  stanzas.  The  unfolding  story  uses  all  three  stanzas 
for  its  development:  those  who  once  sought  me  out  now  flee  from  me; 
things  were  once  much  better  for  me,  and  especially  when  at  a  peak 
moment  she  kissed  me  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  it;  now  she  has  forsaken 
me  for  something  new.  Petrarch  retells  the  loss  six  times,  relating  each 
image  to  the  person  of  Laura  and  to  her  loss;  Wyatt  depersonalizes  or 
makes  his  statement  abstract.  Wyatt's  three  stanzas  tell  a  single  story  of 
loss,  but  do  not  construct  an  independent  subject  whose  loss  is  com- 
plained about.  As  the  pronoun  shifts  from  "they"  to  "she,"  the  image 
shifts  from  wild  creatures  to  a  feminine  presence.  With  such  shifts, 
Wyatt  detaches  the  story  of  loss  from  a  particular  person  or  event. *^ 

Like  the  narrative,  the  images  are  also  projected  over  all  three  stanzas. 
Something  of  the  fleeing,  wild  elements,^"*  the  woman,  and  Fortune 
appears  in  each  stanza.  Though  the  animal  image  ("stalking,"  "gentle," 
and  "Tame")  dominates  in  the  first,  "naked  fote"  evokes  already  the 
presence  of  the  woman,  and  "continual  change,"  while  conventionally 
allowed  to  refer  to  woman's  nature,  can  introduce  the  abstracting  prin- 
ciple and  appropriately  denote  Fortune.  The  "kiss"  and  the  "lose  gowne" 
of  stanza  II  unquestionably  describe  an  encounter  with  a  woman.  Her 
presence  works  retroactively  on  the  first  stanza's  "in  my  chamber"  (an 
odd  place  for  deer,  after  all).  "Put  theimself  in  daunger"  imphes  a  clan- 
destine relationship  which  romanticists  have  liked  to  think  was  with 
Anne  Boleyn.  Yet  the  second  stanza  retains  something  of  the  animal 
image:  the  fragility  of  "armes  long  and  small"  and  the  pun  on  "dere" 
and  "hert"  in  the  final  line. 

But  Fortune  is  also  present  in  the  second  stanza  from  its  opening  line, 
"Thancked  be  fortune."  A  visual  conception  of  Fortune  is  incipient  in 
the  lines  "In  thyn  array e"  and  "a  pleasant  gyse":  Fortune  comes  in  the 
guise  of  the  woman  whose  image  dominates  the  stanza.  The  notion  of 
Fortune  also  works  retroactively  to  give  value  to  the  action  "besely 
seking  with  a  continuell  chaunge."'^  Stanza  III  clarifies  the  aspect  of 
Fortune  that  is  essential  to  the  poem.  "But  al  is  torned,"  usually  inter- 
preted to  mean  "turned  out  badly"  (and  certainly  meaning  that),  con- 
tains the  image  of  Fortune's  Wheel. 


w 
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In  medieval  iconography,  four  positions  represent  the  wheel's  applica- 
tion to  kings:  sum  sine  regno,  regnabo,  regno,  regnavi  in  a  clockwise 
course.'^  William  Matthews  points  out  Chaucer's  use  of  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of  love.  The 
structure  of  the  Troilus  identifies  the  positions  5ww  sine  amore,  amabo, 
amo,  amavi.  '^  Whether  applied  to  politics  or  love,  the  pattern  of  con- 
trast formed  by  the  narration  of  a  hero's  rise  and  fall  characterized  the 
medieval  tragedy  of  fortune.  That  pattern  of  rise  and  fall  created  a 
structure  Matthews  described  as  "pyramidal";  it  became  "still  more 
typical  with  the  development  of  the  fashion  of  presenting  the  story  as 
an  autobiographical  complaint  by  the  victim."  The  story  was  emblem- 
atically "a  fall,  often  provided  with  a  contrast  in  a  description  of  the 
happy  or  successful  condition  which  preceded  it."*'  Willard  Farnham 
sums  up  the  passage  from  gothic  to  Elizabethan  tragedy  thus: 

In  stories  of  ambitious  human  careers  notable  for  the  violent  contrast  of 
their  rise  and  fall  it  finds  that  the  full  blow  to  mortal  pride  involving  attach- 
ment to  the  world  and  its  transitory  prizes  is  best  delivered  by  recording 
both  rise  and  fall  with  circumstantiality  and  making  them  equally  vivid  to 
the  reader.  Never  far  from  the  mind  of  author  or  reader  is  the  figure  of 
Fortune  and  her  wheel.  '^ 

In  the  tragedy  of  fortune's  pattern  described  by  Matthews  and  Farn- 
ham, Wyatt's  opening  complaint  identifies  in  the  present  tense  the  low 
point:  "They  fie  from  me  that  sometyme  did  me  seke."  Yet  the  "some- 
tyme"  thrusts  into  the  past  towards  the  higher  point  in  the  recollection 
of  the  happiest  moment,  "it  hath  been  othrewise."  The  present  tense  of 
"they  fie"  turns  to  the  past  tense  with  "hath  been,"  modifying  in  the 
episodic  description  of  the  peak  a  remembered  present  tense  (in  quota- 
tion) "how  like  you  this?"  The  downward  or  "fallen"  part  of  the 
pattern  is  accomplished  with  another  present  tense  (a  present  perfect) 
with  "all  is  tomed,"  bringing  the  narrative  back  to  the  level  of  the  first 
low  point. 

The  image  of  Fortune's  Wheel  appears  elsewhere  in  Wyatt's  poetry. 
The  Devonshire  manuscript  CCXXI  reads  "Ffortune  dothe  frowne:/What 
remedye?/I  am  downe/Bye  destenye."^^  But  perhaps  closer  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Fortune's  presence  in  "They  Fie  From  Me"  is  Egerton  LXV: 
"Ons  as  me  thought  fortune  my  kyst/And  bad  me  aske  what  I  thought 
best."^*  Here  the  elements  common  to  "They  Fie"  are  1)  the  dream, 
posed  negatively  in  "They  Fie,"  "It  was  no  dream,  I  lay  brode  waking," 
2)  the  kiss  and  3)  the  question,  indirect  in  Egerton  LXV,  "bad  me  aske 
what  I  thought  best,"  direct  in  "They  Fie,"  "how  like  you  this?"  In 
Egerton  LXV,  however,  Wyatt  makes  explicit  that  it  is  Fortune's  kiss. 
In  "They  Fie  From  Me"  he  leaves  whose  kiss  it  is  perhaps  intentionally 
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ambiguous.  Yet  the  confluence  of  detachment  from  the  particular  in 
the  imagery,  the  metaphor  of  Fortune's  Wheel,  the  structural  pattern  of 
a  tragedy  of  fortune,  and  the  resemblance  to  elements  Wyatt  elsewhere 
associates  with  Fortune  suggests  that  Fortune  in  its  manifold  aspects  is 
the  one  who  flees. 

Determining  who  flees  inevitably  affects  then  the  interpretation  of 
"what  she  hath  deserved."  R.L.  Greene  recently  concluded  that  Fortune 
is  not  present  in  the  poem  because  no  traits  in  it  correspond  to  Howard 
Patch's  description  of  the  Goddess  Fortuna.^^  But  the  coincidence  of 
the  traits  observed  with  Boethius's  elaboration  of  the  Wheel  if  not  with 
Professor  Patch's  description  would  seem  to  warrant  considering  Fortune 
a  possible  fleer.  Not  only  did  Boethius  pervade  the  Middle  Ages  with 
the  Wheel  metaphor  it  so  loved,  but  his  characterization  of  Fortune 
created  attitudes  in  his  readers  which  could  influence  a  decision  about 
"what  she  hath  deserved." ^^  In  Book  II,  Prose  II,  of  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,  Boethius  presents  a  section  in  the  typical  medieval  juridical 
framework.  Here  Fortune  defends  herself  with  arguments  based  on  the 
notion  of  right: 

O  thou  man,  wherfore  makestow  me  gyltyf  by  thyne  every  dayes  pley- 
nynges?  What  wrong  have  I  don  the?  What  godes  have  I  byreft  the  that 
weren  thyne?  Stryf  or  pleet  with  me  byforn  what  juge  that  thow  wolt  of 
the  possessioun  of  ry chesses  or  of  dignytees; 

.  .  .1  envyrounde  the  with  al  the  habundance  and  schynynge  of  allé  goodes 
that  ben  in  my  right.  Now  it  liketh  me  to  withdrawe  myn  hand.  Thow  hast 
had  grace  as  he  that  hath  used  of  foreyne  goodes;  thow  hast  no  ryght  to 
pleyne  the,  as  though  thou  haddest  outrely  forlorn  allé  thy  thynges.  Why 
pleynestow  thanne?  /  have  don  the  no  wrong.  Richesses,  honours,  and 
swiche  othere  thinges  ben  of  my  right.  My  servauntz  knowen  me  for  hir 
lady;  they  comen  with  me,  and  departen  when  I  wende.  .  .  .Schal I  thanne, 
oonly,  be  defended  to  usen  my  ryght? 

Certes  it  is  leveful  to  the  hevene  to  maken  clere  dayes,  and  after  that  to 
coveren  the  same  dayes  with  dirke  nyghtes.  .  .  .But  the  covetise  of  men, 
that  mai  nat  be  stawnched,  —  schal  it  bynde  me  to  ben  stedfast,  syn  that 
stidfastnesse  is  uncouth  to  my  maneris?  Swich  is  my  strengthe,  and  this 
pley  I  pleye  continuely.  I  tome  the  whirlynge  wheel  with  the  turnynge 
sercle;  I  am  glad  to  chaungen  the  loweste  to  the  heyeste,  and  the  heyeste 
to  the  loweste.  Worth  up  yif  thow  wolt,  so  it  be  by  this  lawe,  that  thow 
ne  holden  at  that  I  do  the  wroong,  though  thow  descende  adown  whan  the 
resoun  of  my  pley  axeth  it,  .  .  .^'^ 

With  all  the  power  of  the  Wheel  metaphor,  the  passage  dwells  on  two 
important  points.  The  rights  are  Fortune's:  man  has  no  title  to  complain 
of  loss.  Nothing  he  enjoys  is  his  but  by  the  sufferance  of  Fortune. 
Further,  it  is  her  kynde  to  change  continually:  "stidfastnesse  isunkouth 
to  my  maneris." 
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The  legalistic  Middle  Ages  might  have  seen  as  a  form  of  contract  the 
passage's  proposition  that  man  may  mount  up  if  he  will,  but  he  may 
not  complain  when  Fortune's  maneris  require  that  he  descend.  The 
legalism  finds  expression  in  Boethius  in  ""Stryf  or  pleet  with  me  byforn 
what  juge  that  thow  wolt."  And  Wyatt  appears  to  adopt  the  juridical 
attitude ^^  in  asking  his  reader  to  judge  the  question  "what  she  hath 
deserved." 

The  solution,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as  has  been  implied:  if  "she" 
is  a  woman,  she  deserves  revenge,  if  Fortune  —  though  the  two  possibili- 
ties have  offered  a  basis  for  debate.  Winser  concludes  his  article  with  the 
remark,  "Is  it  not  also  a  measure  of  Wyatt's  control  over  the  Renaissance 
technique  for  proposing  a  good  question  of  love  that  no  critic  of  the  poem 
has  remained  content  with  the  other's  answer?" ^^  Wyatt's  "control" 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  constructing  in  his  poem  sufficient  ambi- 
valence to  sustain  two  positions. 

Concrete  particularization  such  as  "her  lose  gowne  from  her  shoulders 
did  fall"  creates  an  emotional  pole:  thus,  by  evoking  the  reactions  of 
jealousy  possible  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  a  particular  woman,  the  final 
line  can  carry  an  angry  call  to  revenge  —  "I  would  fain  knowe  what  she 
hath  deserved."  Opposing  the  immediate  reaction  of  outrage,  another 
position,  philosophical  and  reflective,  is  constructed  by  such  depersonal- 
ized formulas  as  "Besely  seking  with  a  continuell  chaunge."  The  shifting 
of  images  in  the  poem  establishes  a  tension  between  a  particularizing 
(emotional)  pole  and  an  abstracting  (philosophical)  one,  as  does  abstain- 
ing from  explicitly  identifying  Fortune.  In  the  Egerton  LXV,  Wyatt 
makes  clear  that  it  is  Fortune  who  kisses  and  questions  the  narrator.  His 
failure  to  identify  "she"  with  Fortune  in  "They  Fie  From  Me"  does  not 
show  that  he  did  not  make  the  association,  but  that  in  this  case  he 
intends  something  more. 

A  deliberately  constructed  ambivalence  may  reflect  more  than 
imitation  of  a  popular  courtly  mode.  To  cope  with  his  own  reversed 
fortunes,  Wyatt  may  have  lyrically  transposed  an  interior  struggle  into 
a  scheme  of  juridically  opposed  positions.  But  the  nature  of  the  two 
positions  is  such  that  Wyatt  does  not  offer  an  "insoluble"  question.  The 
implicit  Boethian  strain  carried  by  the  abstracting  principle  must  in- 
evitably dominate.  Wyatt's  attitude  toward  his  personal  misfortunes 
was  at  least  publicly  one  of  stoical  acceptance.  The  epitaph  made  him 
by  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Surrey  assigns  him  precisely  that  stance: 

Amid  great  storms,  whom  grace  assured  so 
To  live  upright  and  smile  at  fortune's  choice.^ ^ 

Whatever  state  of  mind,  whatever  interior  ferment  may  have  inspired 
"They  Fie  From  Me,"  whether  a  burning  desire  to  busy  the  court  for  an 
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evening  or  a  personal  drama  whose  resolution  is  projected  on  the  three 
stanzas,  the  poem  marks  the  moment  in  English  literature  when  the 
tragedy  of  fortune  (so  adaptable  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  an  exemplary 
tale)  enters  to  become  what  it  would  be  for  the  Elizabethans:  the  vehicle 
for  an  arrogant  cry  of  heroic  acceptance.^* 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Notes 

1  For  the  reader's  convenience,  I  include  the  text  of  the  poem  from  Collected  Poems  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  ed.  Kenneth  Muir  and  Patricia  Thomson  (Liverpool:  University  Press,  1969), 
p.  27.  Other  quotations  of  Wyatt  are  also  from  this  edition. 

They  fie  from  me  that  sometyme  did  me  seke 
With  naked  fote  stalking  in  my  chambre. 
I  have  sene  theim  gentill  tame  and  meke 
That  nowe  are  wyld  and  do  not  remembre 
That  sometyme  they  put  theimself  in  daunger 
To  take  bred  at  my  hand;  and  nowe  they  raunge 
Besely  seking  with  a  continuell  chaunge. 

Thancked  be  fortune,  it  hath  been  othrewise 

Twenty  tymes  better;  but  ons  in  speciall 

In  thyn  arraye  after  a  pleasant  gyse 

When  her  lose  gowne  from  her  shoulders  did  fall. 

And  she  me  caught  in  her  armes  long  and  small; 

Therewithall  swetely  did  my  kysse. 

And  softely  said  'dere  hert,  how  like  you  this?' 

It  was  no  dreme:  I  lay  brode  waking. 
But  all  is  torned  thorough  my  gentilnes 
Into  a  straunge  fasshion  of  forsaking; 
And  I  have  levé  to  goo  of  her  goodness, 
And  she  also  to  vse  new  fangilness. 
But  syns  that  I  so  kyndely  ame  serued, 
I  would  fain  knowe  what  she  hath  deserued. 

2  Leigh  Winser,  "The  Question  of  Love  Tradition  in  Wyatt's  'They  Fie  From  yie,'""  Essays  in 
Literature,  2,  No.  1  (Spring,  1975),  3-9. 

3  Winser,  3. 

4  Idem;  see  also  note  5,  p.  8. 

5  That  is,  William  A.  Neilson,  The  Origins  and  Sources  of  the  Courts  of  Love  (Boston:  Ginn, 
1899).  See  for  example  John  Benton,  "Clio  and  Venus:  An  Historical  View  of  Medieval 
Love"  in  The  Meaning  of  Courtly  Love,  ed.  F.X.  Newman  (Albany:  State  University  of  New 
York  Press,  1968),  pp.  19-42.  See  also  John  Benton,  "The  Court  of  Champagne  as  a  Literary 
Center,"  Speculum,  36  (1961),  551-91,  and  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  "The  Myth  of  Courtly 
Love,"  Ventures,  V,  2  (1965),  16-23. 

6  Paul  Rémy,  "Les  'cours  d'amour':  légende  et  réalité,"  Revue  de  l'Université  de  Bruxelles, 
1  (1954-55),  179-97.  Cf.  "A  Selected  Bibliography  of  the  Theory  of  Courtly  Love"  in 
Newman,  pp.  97-102. 
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7  For  a  summary  of  the  poem's  criticism,  see  R.L.  Greene,  "Wyatt's  They  Fie  From  Me'  and 
the  Busily  Seeking  Critics,"  Bucknell  Review,  12  (1964),  17-30. 

8  For  example,  S.F.  Johnson,  "Wyatt's  'They  Fie  From  Me,'"  Explicator.  1 1  (1952-53),  6, 39, 
and  J.D.  Hainsworth,  "Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  Use  of  the  Love  Convention,"  Essays  in  Criticism, 
7  (1957),  90-95. 

9  Albert  S.  Gérard,  "Wyatt's  'They  Fie  From  Me,'"  Essays  in  Criticism,  11  (1961),  360. 

10  Gérard,  365. 

1 1  Fredi  Chiappelli,  "An  Analysis  of  Structuration  in  Petrarch's  Poetry,"  in  Francis  Petrarch, 
Six  Centuries  Later:  A  Symposium,  ed.  Aldo  Scaglione  (Chapel  Hill  and  Chicago:  NCSRLL 
and  the  Newberry  Library,  1975),  pp.  105-16. 

12  Chiappelli,  pp.  110-13. 

13  For  a  discussion  of  the  philosophical  import  in  Petrarch,  expressed  in  such  lines  as  ogni  cosa 
al  fin  vola  or  nulla  che  pianto  al  mondo  dura,  see  Chiappelli,  pp.  114-15. 

14  Here  again  the  lack  of  precision  which  has  caused  so  much  critical  debate  can  suggest  a 
detachment  from  biographical  particulars. 

15  Greene,  pp.  26-27,  points  out  that  "deer  are  animals  whose  habits,  like  those  of  most  wild 
animals,  are  far  removed  from  even  occasional  change,"  i.e.,  the  phrase  is  hardly  appropriate 
to  the  central  image  of  the  stanza. 

16  William  Matthews,  The  Tragedy  of  Arthur;  A  Study  of  the  Alliterative  "Morte  Arthure" 
(Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1960)  p.  106. 

17  Matthews,  p.  107. 

18  Matthews,  p.  106;  see  also  Willard  Farnham,  The  Medieval  Heritage  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1936),  pp.  99-100. 

19  Farnham,  p.  446. 

20  Muir,  p.  225  ;  the  "changing"  aspect  of  Fortune  appears  elsewhere  in  Wyatt's  poetry,  as  in 
Blage  CXXX,  p.  141:  "Thancked  be  fortune  of  frendly  chaunge/.  .  .Thancked  be  fortune  of 
every  chaunge /Of  my  myshappe  I  thanck  my  self."  Recall  also  Chaucer's  language  in  his 
collection  of  tragedies  of  fortune.  The  Monk's  Tale,  "For  certein,  whan  that  Fortune  Hst  to 
flee, /Ther  may  no  man  the  cours  of  hire  witholde"  (Canterbury  Tales,  VII,  1995-96),  in 
The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  ed.  F.N.  Robinson,  2nd  ed.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1957),  p.  189. 

21  Muir,  p.  47;  "Me  thought"  was  used  to  introduce  dream  visions  in  poetry  from  the  medieval 
period  until  at  least  as  late  as  Milton's  "Methought  I  Saw  My  Late  Espoused  Saint." 

22  Greene,  p.  29;  Howard  R.  Patch,  The  Goddess  Fortuna  in  Medieval  Literature  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1927). 

23  Wyatt's  nineteenth-century  editor,  G.F.  Nott,  remarks  his  imitation  of  Seneca  or  Boethius  in 
his  moral  pieces.  The  Works  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
Elder,  ed.  G.F.  Nott,  2  vols.  (London:  Longman,  Hurst  et  als,  1815-6),  I,  cxvi.  Sergio  Baldi, 
La  poesia  di  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (Firenze:  Le  Monnier,  1953),  p.  25,  speaks  of  Wyatt's  familiar- 
ity with  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes  and  with  the  wheel  of  fortune  motif,  which  continues  long 
into  the  sixteenth  century,  as  he  says. 

24  The  discussion  of  Wyatt's  source  for  Boethius  has  centered  on  the  poem  "If  thou  wilt  mighty 
be,  flee  from  the  rage,"  an  adaptation  of  metres  5,  6  and  3  of  Book  III,  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  Baldi,  p.  236,  states  that  Wyatt  used  (Thaucer's  translation.  Patricia  Thomson 
has  disputed  this  source  in  "Wyatt's  Boethian  Ballade,"  Review  of  English  Studies,  N.S.  15, 
No.  59  (1964),  262  ff.  acknowledging,  however,  that  "the  only  authority  I  have  found  who 
doubts  Wyatt's  dependence  on  Boece  is  H.B.  Lathrop,  Translations  from  the  Classic  into 
English  from  Caxton  to  Chapman,  1477-1620  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature  35,  1933),  p.  96."  I  quote  from  Chaucer's  Boece  for  convenience 
and  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  discussion  as  to  whether  Wyatt's  source  for  Boethius  was  direct 
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or  not,  especially  since  "They  Fie  From  Me"  is  less  closely  connected  to  Boethius  than  "If 
thou  wilt  mighty  be."  (Robinson,  pp.  330-31). 

25  The  legalistic  spirit  is  expressed  as  well  in  the  corti  d'amore,  from  which  come  the  dubbi. 
See  J.  Frappier,  "Sur  un  procès  fait  à  l'amour  courtois,"  Romania,  93  (1972),  145-93. 

26  Winser,  p.  7. 

27  John  Alfred  Langford,  Prison  Books  and  their  Authors  (London:  William  Tegg,  1861),  p.  51. 

28  Cf.  Muir,  pp.  246-47,  "If  euer  man  might  him  auant,"  which  shares  many  elements  with 
"They  Fie  From  Me,"  including  the  line  "Ech  ioy  I  thought  did  me  embrace"  to  refer  to  a 
period  of  favourable  fortune.  The  poem  concludes,  "Sith  fortunes  will  is  now  so  bent/To 
plage  me  thus,  pore  man, /I  must  my  selfe  therwith  content: /And  beare  it  as  I  can."  Kenneth 
Muir,  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (Liverpool:  University  Press,  1963),  pp.  9-10, 
points  out  that  in  1527  the  Queen  asked  Wyatt  to  translate  Petrarch's  De  remediis  utriusque 
fortunae  for  her  use.  He  found  it  boring  and  repetitious,  preferring  to  do  Plutarch's  Quyete 
of  Mynde,  which  gathered  all  the  important  fruits  with  less  "tedyusnesse  of  length."  Both 
of  these  treatises  show,  however,  Wyatt's  association  with  works  considering  Fortune. 
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Latimer  is  rightly  described  as  "the  finest  stylist"  among  the  eariy 
Reformers  and  the  "greatest  pulpit  exponent  of  the  colloquial  style  in 
the  century."'  The  power  of  his  eloquence  lies  mainly  in  the  variety 
of  arrangement,  the  absence  of  constraining  formal  structure,  the  use 
of  racy  and  pungent  speech  idiom,  the  conversational  tone,  the  richness 
and  freedom  of  imagination,  the  employment  of  frequent  homely 
exempla,  and  the  subtle  adoption  of  such  rhetorical  devices  âsexclamatio, 
apostrophe,  interrogatio,  ironia,  and  sarcasmus  in  his  sermons. 

Part  of  his  effect,  however,  lies  in  the  sacred  orator's  confirmatio, 
based  on  his  use  of  logic  and  rhetoric  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion.  But 
it  is  important  at  the  outset  to  stress  the  interrelations  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  as  sister-disciplines  in  the  Renaissance.  The  affinities  of  logical 
proofs  with  the  old  rhetorical  aim  of  persuasion  were  apparent  to  all 
cultured  people  in  Latimer's  day.  Contemporary  psychology  made  men 
less  definite  about  the  line  dividing  "feeling"  from  "thinking"  than  the 
average  person  now  is.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inaccurate  to  erect  a  neat 
wall  between  rhetorical  and  logical  functions  in  Latimer's  homilies. 

According  to  the  principles  of  classical  rhetoric,  the  means  of  persua- 
sion can  be  divided  into  "proofs,"  "manners,"  and  "emotions,"  which 
correspond  to  the  three  objectives  of  eloquence:  to  "teach,"  "delight," 
and  "move"  the  audience.  St.  Augustine  conceives  of  these,  "docere, 
delectare  et  movere,"  as  the  major  functions  of  preaching.^  In  the 
medieval  oratorical  tradition,  the  proof  (confirmatio  or  probatio)  has 
generally  a  limited  sense;  the  preacher  must  use  it  to  confirm  the  division 
(divisio)  of  his  theme;  that  is,  to  assert  the  orthodoxy  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  text  by  establishing  legitimate  relationships  between  the  parts  of 
his  division  and  the  different  authorities,  biblical,  patristic,  or  profane. 
This  kind  of  proof,  designed  to  justify  the  division,  is  adopted  only  once 
by  Latimer  in  a  homily  ad  clerum  (IV,  I,  35),^  where  the  initial  partition 
leads  to  formal  structure  and  development. 

He   usually   raises  different   questions  connected  with  the  central 
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theme,  thus  unfolding  various  aspects  and  multiplying  the  possibilities 
of  meaning.  The  question  quis  corresponds  to  the  arguments  a  persona 
about  individuals.  The  question  quid  corresponds  with  arguments  a  re 
pertinent  to  action.  The  question  cur  corresponds  to  the  arguments  a 
causa,  the  questions  ubi  and  quando  to  the  arguments  a  loco  and  a 
tempore.  These  are  the  questions  frequently  found  in  Latimer's  sermons 
which  provide  the  basic  elements  in  his  divisions:  "But  now  to  come  to 
my  matter  again:  Vide  te  et  cave  te  ab  avaritia:  'See  and  beware  of 
covetousness';  and  I  shall  desire  you  to  consider  four  things:  Quis  dicat; 
quid  dicat;  cui  dicat;  et  quare  dicat''  (XIV,  I,  256).  "For  the  under- 
standing of  this  text  it  shall  be  very  needful  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances going  before.  .  .Who  spake  these  words:  to  whom  they  were 
spoken:  upon  what  occasion;  and  afore  whom?"  (XV,  I,  282).  This 
device  is  obviously  used  for  purposes  of  exploration  and  amplification, 
but  it  does  not  normally  lead  to  well-defined  formal  divisions  in  the 
homilies,  which  are  marked  by  looseness  of  structure  and  frequent 
digressions.  It  does,  however,  provide  the  framework  for  the  preacher 
to  present  his  arguments  and  support  the  central  ideas  through  different 
kinds  of  proofs. 

In  general  terms,  the  word  "proof"  in  Latimer's  sermons  signifies 
the  demonstration  of  the  thesis,  setting  in  motion  two  types  of  reason- 
ing: the  discursive  and  the  analogical.  He  occasionally  uses  such  dialect- 
ical procedures  as  deduction,  induction,  syllogism  and  enthymeme.  For 
instance,  induction,  which  proceeds  from  effect  to  cause,  from  con- 
sequence to  principle,  serves  to  elucidate  a  prophetic  passage  in  Scripture  : 

Further,  the  time  giveth  it  that  Christ  should  come:  for  so  it  was  prophesied 
of  the  good  holy  father  and  patriarch  Jacob.  When  he  blessed  his  sons,  he 
said:  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Juda,  and  a  law -giver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Schilo  come:  and  unto  him  shall  the  gatherings  of  the  people 
be."  Now  at  that  time,  when  our  Saviour  was  come,  the  sceptre  was  taken 
from  Juda:  for  all  Jewry  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  therefore 
Schilo  must  needs  come. 

(XXXIII,  II,  75-6) 

As  for  deduction,  which  draws  the  conclusion  from  something  known 
or  assumed,  it  occurs  frequently  in  Latimer's  homihes,  as  in  Sermon 
XIX:  "For  except  schools  and  universities  be  maintained,  we  shall  have 
no  preachers:  when  we  have  no  preachers.  .  .how  shall  we  come  to  that 
blessed  kingdom  which  we  desire?"  (I,  358).  In  terms  of  formal  logic, 
this  type  of  reasoning  is  defined  as  a  primo  ad  ultimum. 

With  regard  to  syllogism,  a  superior  aspect  of  reasoning  favoured  by 
contemporary  universities,  it  appears  on  rare  occasions  in  Latimer's 
sermons  and  usually  assumes  a  simple  form:  "I  have  forgotten  my  logic, 
but  yet  I  can  jumble  at  a  syllogism,  and  make  an  argument  of  it,  to 
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prove  it  by.  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil:  rebellion  is  an  evil;  ergo, 
covetousness  is  the  root  of  rebellion"  (XIV,  I,  247).  Similarly,  he  argues 
in  Sermon  XXXV,  "Nobody  can  give  everlasting  life  save  only  God. 
Christ  giveth  everlasting  Mît;  ergo,  he  is  very  natural  God"  (II,  100).  But 
Latimer  often  prefers  the  enthymeme,  a  syllogism  in  which  one  premise 
is  unexpressed,  because  this  type  is  more  intelligible  to  the  public  and 
more  convenient  for  the  preacher  under  the  pressure  of  the  moment. 

However,  it  is  important  to  assert  that  these  forms  of  argumentation 
are  only  rarely  employed  by  Latimer.  In  his  own  words,  cited  above,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  scholastic  logic,  presumably  as  a  reaction  against 
its  abuses  by  medieval  theologians.  Occasionally  he  parodies  formal 
logic  in  order  to  expose  and  denounce  its  errors,  fallacies  and  absurdities. 
For  purposes  of  ridicule,  he  accumulates  false  inductions  in  these  modes 
of  argumentation:  since  God  can  save  men  unconditionally,  they  have 
no  need  to  hear  the  Word;  because  God  is  able  to  preserve  things  from 
fire,  "I  will  go  and  set  my  house  a-fire,  and  it  shall  be  preserved.  .  ." 
(XXVIII,  I,  528).  The  same  kind  of  ludicrous  induction  is  again  sarcast- 
ically revealed  in  this  reasoning:  "Here  was  preaching  against  covetous- 
ness all  the  last  year  in  Lent,  and  the  next  summer  followed  rebellion; 
ergo,  preaching  against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  rebellion"  (XIV, 
I,  250).  Thus,  Latimer's  use  of  argument  according  to  formal  principles 
is  infrequent  and  overtly  satirical,  which  suggests  his  rejection  of  the 
lessons  of  logic  taught  by  the  schoolmen. 

His  methods  of  argumentation,  preeminently  based  on  common 
sense  and  close  analysis  of  biblical  texts,  place  him  side  by  side  with 
Renaissance  humanists  and  with  masters  of  medieval  eloquence  such  as 
St.  Gregory,  Guillaume  d'Auvergne,  Jean  de  Galles,  or  Thomas  Waleys. 
Like  them,  he  concentrates  on  careful  examination  of  the  text  in  order 
to  organize  his  proofs  effectively,  often  explaining  little  points  of 
doctrine  carefully  and  stating  the  nuances  of  different  notions  precisely. 
Latimer  always  seems  concerned  with  the  lucidity  essential  to  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching,  leading  his  hsteners  step  by  step  to  the  core  of 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

Definition  constitutes  a  fundamental  aspect  of  his  reasoning,  which 
denotes  the  preacher's  analytical  spirit,  especially  in  points  of  biblical 
translations  and  exegeses.  Most  of  the  orthodox  logic  handbooks  in 
Latimer's  age  included  sections  on  "definition,"  "division,"  and 
"method,"  which  were  cant  terms  in  the  educational  system."*  In  fact, 
every  youth  of  parts  found  himself  constrained  to  learn  how  to  "define 
and  divide"  from  scholarly  and  popular  manuals.  Defining  can  be  by 
name,  by  difference  from  other  things,  by  contrary,  by  circumlocution, 
by  example,  by  want  or  defect,  by  praise  or  dispraise,  by  similitude,  by 
etymology. 
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In  Latimer's  sermons,  similar  ideas  and  adjacent  conceptions,  which 
might  cause  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  are  meticulously 
defined  in  order  to  draw  fine  distinctions  and  indicate  divergences.  This 
is  manifest,  for  example,  in  Sermon  XXX,  where  Latimer  defines  the 
nature  of  sin,  introducing  a  series  of  distinctions:  "Now  there  be  two 
manner  of  laws.  There  be  general  laws,  pertaining  to  every  man  and 
woman,  and  there  be  special  laws.  .  .  .But  there  be  two  manner  of  sins: 
there  is  a  deadly  sin  and  a  venial  sin;  that  is,  sins  that  be  pardonable, 
and  sins  that  be  not  pardonable"  (II,  6-7).  Latimer  then  proceeds  to 
divide  and  classify  men  in  relation  to  the  state  of  salvation,  all  the  time 
involving  his  audience  in  the  definition  and  exploration  of  the  concepts. 
Throughout  the  homily  he  seems  to  be  deliberately  avoiding  vague  ab- 
stractions and  theological  niceties  which  cannot  be  easily  grasped  by 
the  mind.  Since  naked  ideas  are  often  difficult  to  sustain  imaginatively, 
Latimer  usually  attempts  to  define  and  distinguish  them  by  concrete 
example  and  similitude  for  the  sake  of  practical  efficacy. 

He  frequently  cites  diverse  translations  of  certain  terms  in  order 
to  eliminate  any  possibihty  of  confusion  or  misconception,  as  in 
Sermon  XIII:  "The  text  is.  Tunc  cum  venisset  Jesus  in  villam,  quae 
dicitur  Gethsemani,  'Then  when  Jesus  came';  some  have  in  villam,  some 
in  agrum,  some  in  praedium.  But  it  is  all  one"  (I,  217).  Elsewhere, 
Latimer  dwells  at  length  on  the  verse,  ''dilectionem  habueritis  ad 
invicem,"  to  define  and  distinguish  the  different  meanings  and  connota- 
tions of  the  word  "love"  (XXIV,  I,  448).  He  asserts  that  the  Jews 
understood  Christ  well,  since  he  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  "natural 
terms  and  tongue."  Therefore,  "it  shall  be  necessary  to  expound  [words], 
and  compare  them  unto  some  like  terms  of  our  natural  speech,  that  we 
in  like  manner  may  understand  Christ  as  well  as  the  Jews  did"  (I,  I,  9). 
In  his  ardent  desire  to  assimilate  the  Word  fully,  Latimer  tends  to  explore 
various  possibilities  of  meaning,  by  sphtting  words  and  ideas,  instead  of 
lumping  them  together.  Like  Lancelot  Andrewes  later  in  the  century, 
he  dissects  and  squeezes  the  letter  in  order  to  extract  the  last  drop  of 
sense,  revealing  the  spirit  in  all  its  dimensions. 

Not  only  does  Latimer  look  into  the  language  of  his  day  for  "natural 
terms"  or  idiomatic  equivalents,  he  also  tries  to  integrate  biblical 
manners  and  morals  into  contemporary  life.  For  the  Bible  to  bear  upon 
the  current  situations  of  his  listeners,  he  transforms  it  into  the  words 
and  practices  of  their  daily  life,  so  that  his  translations  and  interpretations 
suggest  many  semantic  as  well  as  affective  equivalents.  Thus,  Gideon 
becomes  "a  duke,  which  God  raised  up  to  deliver  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  Midianites.  .  .  "  (III,  I,  31).  Potiphar  in  Genesis  is  portrayed  as 
a  "heutenant  of  the  Tower"  in  Egypt  (XXI,  I,  396).  Nineve  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  compared  to  London  and  Capernaum  to  "Bristow  or 
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Coventry"  (XIV,  I,  241  ;  XXIX,  I,  533).  In  his  famous  "Sermon  of  the 
Plow,"  Latimer  identifies  London  with  the  city  of  Nebo,  which  Jeremiah 
condemned  for  its  sins.  The  Last  Judgement,  the  Sanhédrin  and  the 
Gehenna  correspond  to  "the  sessions  of  inquirance,  the  sessions  of 
deliverance,  and  the  execution  day"  (I,  I,  12). 

In  his  deep  concern  with  the  practical  effect  of  the  homilies,  Latimer 
recurrently  explains  many  Scriptural  texts  through  social  and  ethical 
conceptions  of  the  contemporary  era.  For  instance,  just  as  Moses 
forbade  the  people  of  Israel  to  eat  flesh  with  blood,  so  Englishmen 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  raw  meat,  which  "should  engender  in  us  a 
certain  cruelness,  so  that  at  length  one  should  eat  another"  (XXX,  II,  14). 
Similarly,  the  males  of  Israel  were  ordered  to  come  together  three  times 
a  year  in  Jerusalem  so  that  "they  should  learn  to  trust  in  God"  as  if 
"we  Englishmen  had  commandment  to  come  all  to  London,  and  leave 
our  country,  were  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  country  should  be  hurt 
either  by  the  Scots  or  Frenchmen  in  our  absence"  (XXXVIII,  II,  156). 

Along  the  same  line,  Latimer  conveys  an  exquisite  interpretation  of 
the  episode  of  David  taking  a  young  wife  in  his  old  age,  relating  it  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  stimulated  by  the  Reformation  in 
England.  Like  many  medieval  painters,  he  can  assimilate  biblical  antiquity, 
with  all  its  strangeness  and  local  colours,  to  the  English  environment 
and  Occidental  ways  of  life.  The  armoured  knights  and  beautiful  ladies 
who  appear  in  some  Renaissance  scenes  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion, are  also  the  invisible  heroes  of  many  homilies  by  Latimer.  In  his 
profoundly  religious  age,  the  sacred  is  almost  always  accessible  in  terms 
of  the  present  reahty.  For  him  and  his  contemporaries,  all  human 
activities  are  preeminently  related  to  God,  even  in  their  profane  mani- 
festations. In  fact,  with  their  sharp  awareness  of  His  immanence,  they 
conceive  of  all  phenomena  as  an  extended  parable  of  religious  and 
ethical  truth. 

There  is,  however,  the  odd  moment  when  doctrinal,  social,  or  moral 
bias  leads  Latimer  to  impose  arbitrary  interpretations  on  the  biblical 
text.  Commenting,  for  example,  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  when 
Christ  was  twelve  years  old,  he  goes  far  beyond  the  text  in  order  to 
illustrate  a  point  of  dogma.  Mary  is  shown  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
despair:  "Alas,  that  ever  I  was  born,  that  I  should  lose  my  son,  whom  I 
heard  say  should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world!  This  Saviour  is  lost  now 
through  my  negligence  and  slothfulness.  What  shall  I  do?  Where  shall  I 
seek  him?  "  (XXXVIII,  II,  157).  In  his  refutation  of  Roman  Catholic 
dogma,  Latimer  fabricates  this  fanciful  attitude  in  Mary,  without  textual 
evidence,  to  expound  one  of  his  favourite  notions  that  she  was  not 
sinless. 

The  same  distortion  can  be  seen  in  his  defence  of  the  position  which 
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might  be  called  social  theodicy:  the  social  order,  given  its  inequalities 
of  possession  and  opportunity ,  has  been  divinely  ordained  and  established. 
Latimer's  commentary  on  "Our  Father,  giveusthisday  our  daily  bread," 
conveys  a  strange  justification  of  inequality,  revealing  an  unmistakable 
weakness  of  reasoning.  For  him,  "it  appeareth  most  manifestly"  that 
the  wealthy  obtain  their  riches  from  God,  not  only  through  their  own 
prayers,  but  also  by  means  of  "the  poor  man's  prayer."  "God  made 
some  rich  and  some  poor:  the  poor  he  sendeth  unto  the  rich  to  desire 
of  him  in  God's  name  help  and  aid"  (XXI,  I,  399).  On  this  basis,  since 
the  rich  are  indebted  to  the  intercession  of  the  poor,  they  should  offer 
part  of  their  earthly  goods  to  their  miserable  neighbours,  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  compassion.  As  God's  "officer"  and  "treasurer,"  a  rich 
man  should  distribute  some  of  his  possessions  according  to  his  Lord's 
commandment. 

Through  this  kind  of  logic,  Latimer  vehemently  urges  the  poor  not 
to  rebel  against  the  divine  order.  If  they  are  homeless,  Christ  too  had 
no  house  for  His  birth.  If  they  lack  shelter,  there  are  "many  mansions" 
in  the  "Father's  house."  While  the  starving  masses  are  seething  with 
revolt,  Latimer  acts  as  the  exponent  and  propagandist  of  the  established 
class  system,  making  an  apology  for  poverty  and  defending  the  status 
quo  in  unequivocal  terms.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  he  echoes 
the  traditional  arguments  used  by  many  Christian  thinkers  to  justify  the 
social  hierarchy  based  on  ranks  and  degrees. 

Another  interesting  example  of  Latimer's  questionable  proofs  and 
explanations,  intended  to  vindicate  social  injustice,  can  be  found  in 
Sermon  XXVI,  preached  two  or  three  years  after  Ket's  Rebellion 
(Summer  1549).  Obsessed  by  the  danger  of  chaos,  he  adopts  a  highly 
misleading  argument  about  the  "poor  in  spirit."  In  fact,  he  twists  the 
biblical  text  to  commend  those  who  "take  poverty  well,  without 
grudging"  and  condemn  the  people  who  rebel  against  the  divine  will 
when  "God  sendeth  poverty  unto"  them  (1, 478).  He  recurrently  declares 
that  each  man  has  an  assigned  position  and  function  on  the  chain  of 
being,  designed  by  the  Godhead  to  keep  the  universe  in  a  state  of 
harmony.  This  line  of  reasoning,  usually  based  on  contemporary 
assumptions,  shows  that  Latimer  reflects  the  dominant  spirit  of  his  age. 
Although  he  seems  to  reject  scholastic  forms  of  discourse,  he  still 
accepts  traditional  postulates  and  regards  them  as  self-evident  without 
proof. 

In  some  of  his  sermons  the  rhetoric  lends  an  aura  of  brilliant  decep- 
tion to  his  exposition.  At  times  he  strains  and  squeezes  a  passage  to 
express  arbitrarily  a  point  of  dogma,  hence  his  commentary  occasionally 
looks  like  expolitio  rather  than  expositio.  We  may  apply  to  Latimer  in 
this  regard  George  Puttenham's  description  of  the  "gorgious,"^xpo//7/o, 
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with  its  **varietie  of  sentences  all  running  vpon  one  point  &  to  one 
intewt,"  its  "masse  of  many  figuratiue  speaches,  applied  to  the  bewtify- 
ing  of  our  tale  or  argument." ^  Latimer  often  relies  on  the  poHsh  and 
lustre  of  flores  rhetorici  to  emphasize  meanings  and  arguments  which 
lack  logical  bases.  Likewise,  he  sometimes  handles  the  text  in  an  artificial 
manner,  raising  futile  objections  only  to  dissipate  them  with  easy  wit 
and  triumphantly  using  rhetorical  decoration  as  sound  proof. 

The  modern  reader  may  get  the  impression  that  the  arguments  in 
Latimer's  homihes  lack  subtlety  and  sophistication,  that  they  reveal  a 
darting  rather  than  a  logical  mind,  that  there  is  no  profound  theology 
behind  the  rhetorical  flourish,  that  the  biblical  texts  are  sometimes 
tortured  and  chewed  laboriously  to  yield  the  commonplaces  of  a  con- 
servative mind,  that  the  proclamations  of  common  sense  are  adopted 
instead  of  rigorous  and  logical  demonstration.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  fact  that  analogical  reasoning  overshadows  discursive  argumentation 
in  the  sermons.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Latimer  tends  to  state 
and  establish  the  obvious,  to  include  divine  revelation  within  the  ethical 
and  intellectual  perimeter  of  the  age.  The  proofs  he  employs  consist 
mainly  in  comparisons  and  similitudes  rather  than  causes,  in  examples 
and  citations  rather  than  deductions.  Instead  of  proving  assumptions 
through  severe  thought,  he  tends  to  corroborate  traditional  ideas,  pre- 
ferring the  security  of  truisms  established  by  experience  and  authority. 

Latimer  usually  cites  his  authorities  in  Latin,  which  he  fluently  blends 
with  English  in  both  sermons  and  letters  alike.  Following  the  example 
of  medieval  preachers,  this  champion  of  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
does  not  quote  biblical  texts  except  in  Latin,  consistently  translating 
each  of  his  quotations  into  the  native  tongue.  According  to  B.  Schulze, 
Latimer  seems  to  use  Erasmus'  New  Testament  rather  than  the  Vulgate, 
depending  in  most  cases  on  memory,  which  leads  sometimes  to  inaccurate 
citations,  making  the  identification  of  his  source  extremely  difficult.^ 
It  is  not  unreasonable  in  this  respect  to  wonder  if  he  himself  reconstructs 
the  Latin  text,  following  the  translations  of  Tyndale  or  Coverdale, 
which  he  appears  to  retain,  more  or  less,  intact  in  his  memory.  We  should 
note  here  that  Latimer,  following  the  spirit  of  the  1536  Injunctions, 
recommends  a  daily  reading  of  at  least  one  chapter  of  the  Bible  "con- 
ferring the  Latin  and  the  English  together"  (II,  243).  The  use  of  Latin 
gives  his  exposition  an  erudite  flavour,  blends  his  intimacy  with  a  sense 
of  remoteness  (remarkable  in  Christ's  teaching),  inspires  awe  in  the 
hearts  of  the  audience  and  strengthens  the  voice  of  authority  in  the 
sermons.  Without  any  implied  insinuation  as  to  Latimer's  basic  sincerity 
and  honesty,  I  would  suggest  that  he  resembles  Chaucer's  Pardoner  in 
the  use  cf  Latin  to  "saffron  with  [his]  predicacioun/And  for  to  stire 
hem  to  devocioun."''   It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  mention  that  C.S. 
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Lewis  observes  some  affinities  of  his  method  with  that  of  the  Pardoner.' 
The  use  of  Latin  and  English  versions  side  by  side  does  not  detract 
from  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of  Latimer's  style: 

He  is  called  Clemens,  "Gracious;"  Misericors,  "Merciful;"  Justus,  "Right- 
eous;" Puniens  iniquitatem,  "A  punisher  of  wickedness;"  Verax,  "True;" 
Omnipotens,  "Almighty;"  Longanimis,  "Long-suffering,  patient;"  Fortis, 
"Hardy,"  Ignis  consumens,  "A  consuming  fire;"  Rex  omnis  terrae,  "the 
king  over  the  whole  earth,"  Judex,  "A  Judge;"  Salvator,  "A  Saviour." 
These  and  such  like  are  the  names  of  God. 

(XVIII,  I,  345) 

This  convenient  method  of  amplification  enables  the  sacred  orator  to 
repeat  the  text,  sowing  the  seed,  as  it  were,  twice.  The  Latin  phrase 
serves  to  set  the  limits  of  the  citation  unequivocally,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  translation  offers  the  possibility  of  expansion  in  order  to  inter- 
pret the  authority  according  to  the  desired  sense:  "Also,  this  is  a  true 
sentence  used  of  St.  Augustine,  A^o«  remittetur peccatum,  nisirestituatur 
ablatum;  'Robbery,  falsehood,  or  otherwise  ill-gotten  goods,  cannot  be 
forgiven  of  God,  except  it  be  restored  again"  (XXI,  I,  404-5). 

A  Latin  quotation  may  lead  to  different  nuances  of  translation  in 
accordance  with  the  preacher's  aim  and  the  sermon's  context.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  proverb  "Vexatio  dat  intellectum.  "  In  a  sermon  on  human 
trials,  it  is  rendered  as  "Vexation  and  trouble  maketh  us  to  know  our- 
selves and  teacheth  us  to  leave  sin  and  wickedness"  (XXVI,  1, 480).  Then 
in  a  homily  on  education  Latimer  uses  the  same  proverb  to  convey  a 
sense  appropriate  for  the  central  theme:  "Correction  giveth  understand- 
ing" (XXVII,  I,  501).  This  tendentious  manipulation  reveals  his  crafty 
use  of  authorities,  not  to  prove,  but  to  amphfy  his  ideas.  Latimer  has  a 
habit  of  expounding  and  developing  motifs  through  successive  citations 
linked  together  by  his  characteristic  method  of  loose  association.  In 
many  cases,  if  the  first  quotation  confirms  the  thesis,  the  others  may 
not  be  strictly  relevant  to  the  theme.  Such  a  procedure  of  free  and  easy 
association  probably  creates  the  false  impression  of  "proof  in  the  minds 
of  his  listeners.  The  process  can  be  adequately  described  as  the  rhetoric 
of  illusion. 

The  authorities  introduced  as  proofs  include  the  biblical  texts,  the 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  as  well  as  some  secular  authors  and 
proverbs.  The  biblical  authority  consists  in  citing  the  words  of  God, 
Father  and  Son.  This  could  be  a  pronouncement  by  Christ  or  an  exhor- 
tation by  a  prophet  speaking  in  the  name  of  God.  At  times  the  oracle 
assumes  a  literary  figure,  "prosopopoeia,"  recommended  by  rhetoricians 
for  its  power  to  "confirme  and  make  [the]  cause  evident,'"  so  that  it 
"is  very  profytable  in  perswading,  chyding,  complayning,  praysing  and 
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pittying."'  Latimer  attempts,  so  to  speak,  to  act  out  his  meaning 
through  this  peculiarly  vivid  form  of  interplay  between  abstractions 
and  concretions. 

Thus,  the  words  of  the  sermon  are  put  into  the  respective  mouths  of 
God  or  Christ  or  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Satan.  In  Sermon  IV,  for  example, 
God's  wrath  against  His  ministers  is  directly  expressed:  "As  though  he 
should  say  unto  us;  'All  good  men  in  all  places  complain  of  you,  accuse 
your  avarice,  your  exactions,  your  tyranny.  .  .'"  (I,  38).  There  is  the 
same  direct  address  in  Sermon  VII:  "As  who  should  say,  'O  ye  children 
of  Israel,  I  know  your  nature  right  well,  which  is  evil,  and  inclined  unto 
all  evils.  .  .'"  (I,  89).  Likewise,  Christ  complains, 

I  came  down  into  this  world  and  so  took  on  me  bitter  passion  for  man's 
sake,  by  the  merits  whereof  I  intended  to  make  unity  and  peace  in  man- 
kind, to  make  man  brother  unto  me,  and  so  to  expel  the  dominion  of 
Satan,  the  devil.  .  .  . 

(II,  I,  19) 

In  a  flight  of  uninhibited  fancy,  without  oratorical  precaution,  Latimer 
portrays  Mary  thinking  aloud:  "God  hath  rejected  me,  and  therefore 
hath  taken  my  son  from  me:  I  shall  no  more  find  him"  (XXXVIII,  II,  157). 

Through  this  device,  he  intensifies  the  effect  of  his  sermon  by  creating 
the  impression  of  a  present  experience  here  and  now.  Even  the  events 
of  the  Passion  are  recreated  by  Latimer  in  all  their  dramatic  intensity, 
so  that  they  acquire  the  maximum  immediacy.  In  some  of  his  homilies 
he  obliterates  the  historic  distance  by  putting  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Crucified.  The  oratio  of  Christ  is  thus  abstracted  from  the  world  of 
historic  events  to  be  vividly  re-enacted  in  the  heart  of  the  present.  Such 
a  method  can  be  paralleled  in  medieval  literature,  homiletical,  liturgical, 
devotional  and  poetical.  Latimer's  technique  in  this  matter  has  a  marked 
affinity  with  the  Complaint  of  Christ  medieval  poems,  based  on  the 
Improperia  of  Good  Friday.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
mode  of  expression  can  be  found  in  some  fourteenth-century  lyrics  of 
Friar  Herbert,  designed  primarily  for  pulpit  use.'"  The  dramatic  method 
survives  in  some  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  sermons  such  as 
Daniel  Heinsius'  Passion  homily  in  The  Mirrour  of  Humilitie.^^  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Latimer  finds  the  direct  voice  of  divine  authority  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  tools  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the  audience 
in  the  process  of  persuasion. 

Apart  from  the  imaginary  speeches  of  prosopopoeia,  his  other 
citations,  sacred  or  profane,  are  usually  attributed  to  their  authors. 
Generally  quoted  in  Latin,  they  are  presented  in  their  complete  form, 
directly  and  succinctly.  In  English,  however,  some  of  them  are  reduced 
to  a  quick  summary  or  even  a  fleeting  allusion.  As  might  be  expected, 
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Latimer  lays  great  emphasis  on  proofs  derived  from  the  works  of 
Augustine,  quoted  seventy  times  in  the  extant  sermons.  The  other 
authorities  frequently  cited  include  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Origen, 
Hilarius,  Denis,  Nicholas,  and  Gregory  I.  Among  the  profane  sources 
are  Terence,  Ovid,  and  Horace.  As  for  Greek  sources,  they  are  hardly 
mentioned  in  the  homihes,  which  confirms  Latimer's  statement,  "ego 
non  calleo  Graece,  "  in  his  final  examination  at  Cambridge. ^^ 

More  than  patristic  or  classical  material,  the  proverb  lore  serves  to 
nourish  Latimer's  wisdom  and  provide  him  with  effective  proofs,  lending 
a  colloquial  pungency  to  his  sermons.  Besides  the  fact  that  proverbs 
resemble  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  sanctioned 
by  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  endow  them  with  great  authority. 
Like  the  rest  of  Latimer's  citations,  most  of  them  are  introduced  in 
Latin:  "Qui  vadit  plane,  vadit  sane";  "Senex  bis  puer";  "Felix  quern 
faciunt  aliéna  pericula  cautum";  "Simile  gaudet  simili"  (I,  89,  113,  114, 
117,  158).  Latimer  also  adopts  some  native  common  sayings  such  as 
"An  evil  crow,  an  evil  egg"  ;  "Young  saints,  old  devils"  ;  "the  more  wicked, 
the  more  fortunate";  "Say  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil"  (I,  42,  431, 
280,  506).  Occasionally  the  English  version  and  the  Latin  equivalent 
appear  side  by  side:  "it  would  be  said  to  me,  that  it  is  an  evil  bird  that 
defiles  his  own  nest;  and,  nemo  laeditur  nisi  a  seipso,  there  is  no  man 
hurt  but  of  his  own  self  (I,  200).  Further,  the  vogue  of  the  proverb 
lore  inspires  Latimer  with  proper  apothegms:  "I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer.  It  is  better  a  little  well  perceived  and  borne  away,  than  a  great 
deal  heard  and  left  behind"  (I,  352). 

Proverbs  are  among  the  figures  chiefly  praised  by  rhetoricians  for  their 
special  power  to  imprint  ideas  on  the  mind.  Because  of  their  effectiveness, 
Latimer  employs  them  as  a  useful  means  of  illustration  and  persuasion. 
In  this  respect,  he  has  behind  him  a  long  line  of  medieval  preachers  in 
Latin  and  in  the  vernacular.  Among  the  most  relevant  examples  are  the 
English  version  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  and  John  Mirk's  homilies,  ^^ 
which  abound  in  current  popular  sayings,  derived  from  different  sources. 
In  Latimer's  age  there  are  many  other  great  exponents  of  the  mode, 
particularly  John  Bridges  who  is  remarkable  for  his  generous  use  of 
proverbs. ^"^  Professor  W.W.  Skeat  maintains  that  "one  of  the  ways  in 
which  proverbs  were  formally  popularized  was  by  their  use  in  sermons 
delivered  in  the  vernacular.'"^ 

At  times,  in  his  use  of  proverbs  as  proofs,  Latimer  blends  his  author- 
ities, biblical,  patristic  or  profane,  without  any  apparent  preference: 

But  the  quiet  life  is  in  a  mediocnty .  Médiocres  optime  vivunt:  "They  that 
are  in  a  mean  do  live  best."  And  there  is  a  proverb  which  I  read  many  years 
ago,  Dimidium  plus  toto;  "The  half  sometimes  more  than  the  whole." 
I  remember  here  a  saying  of  Solomon,  and  his  example:  Conservavi  mihi 
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argentum  etaurum,  I  gathered  silver  and  gold  together,"  saith  he.  .  .  . 

(XrV,  I,  277-78) 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  here  combined  with  that  of  common  people 
to  confirm  the  preacher's  thesis.  Latimer's  "concoction"  reveals  that  he 
is  much  more  tolerant  than  his  Puritan  successors,  who  take  great  pains 
to  unequivocally  draw  a  sharp  line  of  division  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authorities.  In  his  homilies,  the  accumulation  of  diverse  sources, 
like  the  use  of  numerous  citations,  creates  an  abundance  of  verbal  and 
amplificative  material  which  seems  quite  convincing  by  virtue  of  its 
volume,  if  not  by  its  intellectual  rigour. 

The  ruminating  and  rambling  narrative  tendency  in  Latimer  is  more 
perceptible  in  another  category  of  proofs,  the  exemplum,  which  usually 
consists  of  a  short  narrative  designed  to  serve  as  proof  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enhance  amphfication  and  augment  ornamentation.  The  logical 
duty  of  an  extended  exemplum  in  his  sermons  is  frequently  to  argue  by 
analogy.  Concrete  cases  are  introduced  as  arguments  from  the  special  to 
the  general,  from  the  particular  to  the  universal.  Like  the  citation  of 
authorities,  the  use  of  exempla  is  intended  not  as  a  mere  expository 
flourish,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  concepts,  which  has  logical  validity, 
vertu  or  strength. 

Largely  employed  in  medieval  literature,  the  exemplum  became  an 
integral,  sometimes  essential,  part  of  the  homiletical  tradition.  Accord- 
ing to  Ten  Brink,  the  "preachers,  and  especially  the  mendicant  friars, 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  Aesopian  fables  and  other 
tales  in  the  pulpit."'^  These  didactic  and  edifying  anecdotes  are  often 
derived  from  sacred  or  profane  history,  the  lives  of  saints,  legends  or 
bestiaries,  jests  and  satirical  tales,  adapted  fabliaux  and  abridged  roman- 
ces. Since  the  thirteenth  century,  homihsts,  chroniclers,  and  moralists 
had  grasped  the  dramatic  and  oratorical  value  of  anecdotes,  using  them 
abundantly  to  prove  their  assertions  and  arouse  the  interest  of  the  public. 

The  tendency  of  pulpiteers  to  become  narrators  reveals  itself  in  the 
multiple  exempla  which  abound  in  Latimer's  sermons.  But  we  should 
note  that  in  his  narratives  he  normally  uses  plausible  and  realistic  illus- 
trations rather  than  the  legendary  incidents  prevalent  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  He  often  draws  his  material  from  biblical  parables,  ecclesiastical 
history,  hagiography,  or  secular  chronicles.  In  Sermon  XXIX,  he  ad- 
monishes the  audience  "not  to  be  too  hasty  with  dead  corpses,"  re- 
counting a  tale  by  St.  Augustine  about  a  man  who  spent  seven  days  in  a 
trance  before  speaking  again  and  coming  back  to  life  (I,  539).  Similarly, 
Latimer  narrates  the  history  of  a  French  king  who  travelled  towards  the 
Holy  Land  (VII,  I,  95),  or  relates  stories  about  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Bemard(I,  392,  519). 
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There  are  also  pious  or  moral  exempla,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  "popish 
woman,"  who  found  Christ  just  before  the  day  of  her  execution  (XI,  I, 
180).  Further,  Latimer  sometimes  adopts  profane  anecdotes  which 
include  allusions  to  manners,  customs  and  experiences  of  real  life.  Like 
medieval  friars,  he  goes  ever  to  current  life  for  homely  analogies,  deriving 
his  verbal  illustrations  from  everyday  things  as  seen  by  his  shrewd  eyes. 
We  may  also  note  his  occasional  use  of  prosopopoeias,  fabliaux,  personal 
reminiscences,  or  hypothetical  examples  to  demonstrate  various  pro- 
positions. Most  engaging  are  the  lively  anecdotal  references  to  his  early 
years  on  the  farm.  Some  of  his  affirmations  include  testimonies  and 
confessions  of  reliable  witnesses,  which  he  finds  persuasive  and  convinc- 
ing. The  pastoral  ministry  places  Latimer  in  a  privileged  position  to 
employ  arguments  from  testimony,  selecting  narrative  evidence  from 
his  vast  spiritual  and  worldly  experience.  Again  and  again  he  cites  the 
words  of  men  condemned  to  death  as  the  ultimate  evidence  to  support 
his  thesis.  Such  examples  are  naturally  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
sound  bases  of  certain  assertions,  assuming  a  unique  position  as  proofs 
in  the  sermons. 

To  prove  the  affirmation  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  church  out  of 
curiosity  than  to  stay  idly  at  home,  Latimer  cites  the  example  of  an 
impious  woman  who  attends  the  church  service  regularly  for  repose  and 
sleep.  The  recollection  of  this  woman  evokes  an  unpredictable  associa- 
tion: the  analogous  example  of  St.  Augustine,  who  "was  very  desirous 
to  hear  St.  Ambrose,  not  for  any  love  he  had  to  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
but  to  hear  his  eloquence.  .  .  .Well,  before  he  departed,  St.  Ambrose 
caught  him  on  his  hook,  and  converted  him"  (XII,  I,  201).  In  the  pro- 
cess of  corroborating  the  initial  affirmation,  Latimer  expounds  a  new 
moral  about  the  unintentional  conversion  of  Augustine  through  his 
exquisite  taste  for  rhetoric.  This  technique  of  association  can  be  safely 
regarded  as  a  typical  procedure  of  Latimer. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  major  objective 
of  moral  edification,  while  attempting  to  amuse  and  please  his  audiences. 
The  great  number  of  exempla,  as  well  as  the  high  proportion  of  biblical 
stories  and  personal  anecdotes  in  the  sermons,  clearly  indicate  the  tem- 
perament of  the  narrator  in  Latimer.  Besides,  his  innate  talent  reveals 
itself  primarily  in  the  association  of  ideas  and  in  the  remarkable  ability 
to  perceive  relations  between  disparate  experiences.  This  mechanism 
inevitably  contributes  to  the  amphfication  and  confirmation  of  his 
themes  through  a  series  of  identical  or  similar  examples,  narrative  or 
demonstrative. 

But  while  the  demonstration  in  narrative  form  can  become  an  effec- 
tive tool  of  persuasion,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  preacher  losing 
sight  of  his  point  of  departure,  so  that  he  gradually  takes  a  new  direction, 
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independent  of  the  main  subject.  This  is  clear  in  Sermon  XIV,  where 
Latimer  illustrates  the  theme  of  covetousness  through  the  story  of  the 
two  brothers  in  Luke  12:13.  He  proceeds  to  talk  about  mutual  under- 
standing between  brothers;  this  point  evokes  a  lengthy  discourse  on 
dissensions  among  Christian  kingdoms,  which  leads  arbitrarily  to  the 
example  of  the  crafty  merchant  who  plays  one  brother  against  the  other 
to  destroy  them  both.  The  narrator  finally  resumes  the  account  of  Luke 
and  Christ's  response,  but  he  still  finds  it  important  to  comment  on  the 
interrogative  form  in  Jesus'  reply  and  to  cite  another  example  of  an 
interrogative  answer  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  followed  by 
a  story  about  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  At  length  it  is  time  to  go  back  to 
the  subject:  "But  to  the  purpose  of  Christ's  question,  'Who  made  a  judge 
between  you?'"  (I,  272).  Latimer's  affinities  with  the  entertaining 
preachers  of  the  fourteenth  century  do  not  appear  more  clearly  than  in 
this  example  of  digression,  which  dislocates  the  plan  of  discourse. 

Sometimes  the  illustration  has  very  superficial  relevance  to  the  subject, 
as  when  he  narrates  the  tale  of  Harpagus,  who  unwittingly  ate  his  son, 
to  demonstrate  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  God  "offereth 
his  only  Son  to  be  eaten,  and  his  blood  to  be  drunken"  (XXV,  1, 457-58). 
In  other  cases,  the  examples  seem  totally  unrelated  to  the  central  theme, 
but  the  narrative  digressions  are  unconvincingly  and  weakly  justified 
by  the  homilist:  "I  told  you  in  my  last  sermon  of  ministers,  of  the  king's 
people;  and  had  occasion  to  shew  you  how  few  noblemen  were  good 
preachers;  and  I  left  out  an  history  then,  which  I  will  now  tell  you" 
(VIII,  I,  118). 

This  disposition  to  use  numerous  and  varied  exempta  endows  Latimer's 
sermons  with  an  air  of  ease,  familiarity  and  intimacy,  which  again  calls 
to  mind  the  method  of  Chaucer's  Pardoner.  One  anecdote  is  loosely 
Hnked  to  the  other,  just  as  the  orator's  stream  of  thought,  eluding  the 
constraint  of  any  static  form,  flows  with  absolute  freedom  through 
unexpected  associations.  The  liberty  of  the  imagination  makes  of  a 
Latimer  homily  a  kind  of  informal  chat  at  once  calm  and  capricious, 
which  reminds  us  that  the  Latin  word  "sermo  "  signified  a  conversation 
or  mutual  talk.  '  ^  Because  of  its  informal  nature,  his  address  is  not  merely 
an  oration;  it  retains  something  of  the  original  sermo.  By  virtue  of  its 
variety  and  original  intuitions,  it  rarely  loses  the  attention  of  the  listeners, 
serving  effectively  to  sway  them.  Besides,  the  exempla  contain  a  highly 
dramatic  element,  so  that  each  moral  or  conclusion  becomes  the 
dénouement  of  a  little  play,  which  sustains  interest  and  suspense  through 
the  action  and  dialogue  of  its  protagonists.  That  is  why  of  all  the  cate- 
gories of  proofs,  the  exemplum  appears  to  be  Latimer's  favourite  one. 
Not  only  does  it  allow  him  to  reveal  his  innate  talent  for  association, 
amplification,  and  drama,  but  it  also  provides  the  proofs  best  adapted 
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and  appropriate  to  the  needs,  tastes,  and  interests  of  his  listeners. 

The  needs  of  the  audience  and  the  central  theme  of  the  homily  lead 
to  a  different  kind  of  proof  in  Latimer's  "Sermon  of  the  Plow."  Robert 
L.  Kelly  has  recently  observed  that  in  this  instance,  "it  would  not  be 
rhetorically  strategic  to  rely  too  heavily  on  traditional  authority," 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the  sermon  is 
clearly  a  defence  of  the  reform  measures.  Hence,  Latimer  seems  to  use 
Piers  Plowman  as  an  "idealized  persona,"  representing  a  tradition  both 
ancient  and  orthodox.  Through  the  hallowed  image  of  Piers,  who  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  preacher  voices  the  religious  ideals 
of  England  in  the  era  of  reform.  In  other  words,  Latimer  leads  his 
audience  to  a  realization  that  he  shares  Piers'  attributes  and  speaks  with 
his  authority.  Piers  becomes  the  guise  in  which  the  homilist  addresses 
his  countrymen  as  the  prophet  of  the  New  Jerusalem.^* 

The  central  motif  of  husbandry  in  the  sermon  appears  organically 
related  to  this  conception,  suggesting  to  the  listeners  the  notion  of 
Latimer  himself  as  the  ideal  preacher-plowman,  especially  in  his  con- 
demnation of  peers  and  superiors  in  high  places.  The  homily's  immediate 
argumentative  purpose  lies  in  Latimer's  use  of  Piers'  orthodox  tradition 
to  sanction  reform  and  non-conformity.  Such  a  tradition  is  especially 
effective,  given  his  need  of  an  accepted  external  authority  that  represents 
orthodoxy  and  reform  simultaneously. 

In  the  light  of  this  study,  it  is  clear  that  Latimer's  arguments  usually 
come  to  bear  upon  contemporary  life.  The  unrighteous  judge,  the  poor 
widow,  the  covetous  landlord,  or  the  hypocritical  clergyman  does  not 
remain  confined  within  the  pages  of  the  sacred  text,  but  is  made  relevant 
to  the  English  reality.  The  preacher's  ethical  preoccupation  exerts  a 
remarkable  influence  on  his  choice  of  logical  and  rhetorical  tools  to 
demonstrate  and  prove  various  theses  in  the  sermons.  Avoiding  dialect- 
ical argumentation  as  far  as  possible,  Latimer  seems  keenly  aware  that 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  cannot  bear  fruit  unless  they  are  retained  by 
the  memory.  That  is  why  he  rehes  mainly  on  authoritative  citations, 
proverbs,  and  exempla,  chosen  on  the  ground  of  perceived  relations 
which  are  easy  to  grasp  and  almost  universally  apprehensible. 

In  handling  such  proofs,  he  reflects  a  technique  of  evangelical  preach- 
ing, developed  through  contact  with  men  and  familiarity  with  human 
reflexes.  Instead  of  awakening  the  intellect  through  discursive  reasoning, 
he  appeals  to  the  imagination  in  order  to  touch  the  heart  and,  in  the 
words  of  Augustine,  "sway  the  mind  so  as  to  subdue  the  will.'"'  This 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  people,  especially  unsophisticated 
audiences,  are  generally  more  emotional  than  rational,  more  responsive 
to  evocative  imagery  than  to  dry  logic.  In  his  approach,  therefore, 
Latimer  employs  all  the  seduction  of  his  talent  as  a  skilful  narrator,  his 
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natural  gift  to  associate  themes  and  examples,  developing  and  linking 
them  together  through  some  kind  of  imaginary  logic. 
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Sur  la  Structure  des  Amours  (1552) 
de  Ronsard 

ROBERT  MÉLANÇON 


Dans  un  article  qui  marque  une  date  pour  la  lecture  des  recueils  de 
sonnets  de  la  Renaissance  française,  Michel  Dassonville  a  étudié  la 
structure  des  Amours  en  suivant  les  diverses  transformations  que 
Ronsard  a  fait  subir  à  son  texte  dans  les  éditions  successives  qu'il  en  a 
données:  additions,  suppressions  et  permutations  de  sonnets  ont  permis 
de  saisir  les  métamorphoses  du  projet  de  Ronsard  et,  à  travers  elles,  les 
différentes  structures  auxquelles  il  s'est  arrêté  tour  à  tour.'  Mais  la 
méthode  adoptée  par  Michel  Dassonville  pour  établir  sa  démonstration 
ne  lui  a  pas  permis  de  décrire  les  Amours  de  1552,  l'état  premier  du 
texte  et  le  point  de  départ  de  cet  immense  travail  de  recomposition:  le 
texte  originel  ne  peut  être,  par  définition,  comparé  à  un  état  antérieur 
qu'il  transformerait.  C'est  la  structure  de  ce  recueil  de  1552  que  je  me 
propose  de  décrire  ici,  en  excluant  toute  considération  des  modifications 
que  Ronsard  lui  a  fait  subir  par  la  suite  afin  de  le  lire,  autrement  que 
comme  la  préfiguration  des  versions  ultérieures,  comme  une  oeuvre 
achevée,  qui  possède  sa  propre  cohérence. 


Le  texte  des  Amours  comprend,  en  1552,  un  sonnet  liminaire  intitulé 
Voeu,  une  suite  de  182  sonnets,  une  chanson  (Las,  je  n'eusse  jamais 
pensé)  et  une  "amourette"  (Petite  Nymphe  folastre).  Si  on  tient  compte 
du  fait  que  la  chanson  et  l'amourette  forment  un  appendice  ajouté 
après  la  mention  "Fin  des  sonetz,"  on  peut  considérer  qu'il  s'agit  d'un 
recueil  entièrement  composé  de  sonnets  comme  L'Olive,  dont  Du  Bellay 
avait  publié  la  deuxième  édition  augmentée  en  1550.  Puisque  Ronsard 
va,  par  la  suite,  toujours  intégrer  à  ses  sonnets  d'autres  types  de  poèmes, 
élégies  et  chansons  notamment,  les  Amours  de  1552  constituent  son 
seul  recueil  homogène.  Paradoxalement  c'est  celui  où  l'influence  des 
thèmes  et  du  style  pétrarquistes  se  fait  peut-être  le  plus  sentir  qui 
s'écarte   le   plus  nettement   sur  ce  point  du  modèle  pétrarquien  du 
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Canzoniere,  où  la  suite  des  sonnets  se  trouve  coupée  de  place  en  place 
par  des  chansons,  des  sextines,  des  ballades  et  des  madrigaux.  Tous  ces 
sonnets  sont  écrits  en  décasyllabes  et,  par  la  disposition  de  leurs  rimes 
et  l'alternance  des  féminines  et  des  masculines,  ils  se  laissent  réduire  à 
quatre  types  formels: 

aV^b"^a^  a^b"^b"^a^  c"^c"^d^  e"^e"^d^ 
a^b"^b"^a^  a^b"^b"^a^  c"^c"^d^  e"^d^e"^ 

Huit  seulement,  qui  ne  respectent  pas  l'alternance  des  rimes  féminines  et 
masculines  entre  le  deuxième  quatrain  et  le  premier  tercet,  échappent  à 
ce  cadre.  On  sait  que  Ronsard  s'est  astreint  à  cette  régularité  pour  faciliter 
leur  mise  en  musique:  tous  les  sonnets  du  même  type  formel  peuvent 
être  chantés  sur  le  même  air,  et  le  supplément  musical  publié  en  appen- 
dice aux  Amours  en  1552  donne  la  liste  de  tous  ceux  qui  peuvent  l'être 
sur  l'une  ou  l'autre  des  mélodies  qu'il  comprend.^ 

Mais  il  en  résulte  une  autre  conséquence  que  la  facilité  à  les  chanter, 
sur  laquelle  on  n'a  pas  suffisamment  attiré  l'attention:  une  très  grande 
unité  formelle  caractérise  X^s  Amours  de  1552  dont  les  182  sonnets,  tous 
en  décasyllabes,  se  répartissent  en  deux  classes  si  on  considère  la  dis- 
position de  leurs  rimes  dans  les  tercets  où  alternent  les  schémas  mis  au 
point  par  Marot  et  Peletier,  et  en  quatre  classes  si  on  tient  compte  aussi 
de  la  répartition  des  féminines  et  des  masculines.  Les  mêmes  critères 
appliqués  aux  1 1 5  sonnets  de  L 'Olive  déterminent  plus  de  soixante  types 
différents.  Le  recueil  de  Ronsard,  au  lieu  d'une  collection  de  pièces  dis- 
parates, forme  un  édifice  prosodique  de  proportions  monumentales. 
Cette  régularité  métrique  signale  une  recherche  qui  gouverne  toute  la 
composition.  L'unité  formelle  n'est  que  la  manifestation  la  plus  immé- 
diate, à  la  surface  du  texte,  de  l'organisation  des  thèmes,  des  figures  et 
des  styles  qui  confère  à  ce  canzoniere  sa  cohérence. 

Les  thèmes  développés  dans  ces  quelques  2500  vers  restent  relative- 
ment peu  nombreux  même  si  leur  expression  est  variée:  la  rencontre  de 
la  dame^  (II,  LIV),  la  description  de  ses  beautés  (XVIII,  CV),  de  ses 
yeux  (XXV,  LXIII),  de  ses  cheveux  (LXXVI,  LXXVIII),  de  ses  seins 
(CLX),  la  naissance  de  l'amour  de  Ronsard''  (III),  l'expression  des  désirs 
que  cet  amour  suscite  (XX,  XCVII)  et  de  la  souffrance  qu'entraîne  leur 
insatisfaction  (XI,  XLVII),  la  recherche  de  compensations  imaginaires 
ou  oniriques  (XXIX,  CLIX),  la  nostalgie  de  la  liberté  perdue  sous  le 
joug  d'Amour  (CLXIV,  CLXXX),  la  sublimation  du  désir  dans  une  ascèse 
tournée  vers  la  perfection  spirituelle  (CXXXIX,  CLXXIV).  Bien  que  ces 
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sonnets  parlent  toujours  de  la  même  passion  absolue  et  qu'ils  en  évoquent 
de  place  en  place  quelques  épisodes  —  par  exemple  la  dame  aperçue  au 
milieu  d'un  pré  fleuri  occupée  à  confectionner  un  bouquet  (CXXXI), 
une  blessure  de  Ronsard  qu'elle  soigne  (CXXXVII),  une  maladie  qui  la 
retient  au  lit  (CLXI),  le  don  d'une  mèche  de  cheveux  (CLII,  CLXXVIII) 
—  ils  ne  développent  pourtant  pas  un  récit. 

Le  relevé  complet  des  mentions  de  temps  et  des  dates  reste  étonnam- 
ment bref: 


L'an  est  passé,  le  vingtuniesme  jour 

Du  mois  d'Avril,  que  je  vins  au  séjour 

De  la  prison,  où  les  Amours  me  pleurent.  .  .  . 

(XIV,  V.  9-11) 

Soubz  le  cristal  d'une  argenteuse  rive, 
Au  mois  d'Avril,  une  perle  je  vy.  .  .  . 

(LXX,v.  1-2) 

Bien  que  six  ans  soyent  jà  coulez  derrière. 

Depuis  le  jour  que  l'homicide  trait 

Au  fond  du  coeur  m'engrava  le  portrait 

D'une  humblefiere,  &  fierehumble  guerrière.  .  .  . 

(LXXXVIII,v.  1-4) 

L'an  mil  cinq  cent  contant  quarante  &.  six, 
Dans  ses  cheveux  une  beauté  cruelle. 

Lia  mon  cuoeur  de  ses  graces  épris. 
Lors  je  pensoy.  .  . 

Que  les  crespons  de  leur  blonde  cautelle 

Deux  ou  trois  jours  sans  plus  me  tiendroyent  pris: 

L'an  est  passé,  &  l'autre  commence  ores 

Où  je  me  voy  plus  que  devant  encores 

Pris  dans  leurs  retz.  .  .  . 

(XCVIII,v.  1-2,4-5,7-11) 

Depuis  cinq  ans  dedans  ce  beau  verger. 

Je  voys  balant  avecque  faulx  danger 

Soubz  la  chanson  d'AUegez  moy  Madame.  .  .  . 

(CXXXVI,v.  9-11) 

J'alloy  roulant  ces  larmes  de  mes  yeulx. 
Or  plein  de  doubte,  ores  plein  d'espérance 
Lors  que  Henry,  loing  des  bornes  de  France, 
Vangeoyt  l'honneur  de  ses  premiers  ayeulx. 
Lors  qu'il  trenchoyt  d'un  bras  victorieux 
Au  bord  du  Rhin  l'EspaignoUe  vaillance.  .  .  . 

(CLXXXII,v.  1-6) 
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C'est  trop  peu  pour  fournir  le  cadre  chronologique  d'une  narration 
suivie,  d'autant  que  ces  dates  se  succèdent  en  désordre  (Bien  que  six  ans 
soyent  jà  coulez.  .  .,  L'an  est  passé.  .  .,  Depuis  cinq  ans.  .  .  J  et  que  leur 
exactitude  reste  suspecte,  Ainsi,  Ronsard  aurait  rencontré  Cassandre  un 
21  avril,  comme  il  aurait  rencontré,  plus  tard,  Marie  un  20  avril;  de 
même  Pétrarque  avait  rencontré  Laure  un  6  avril, ^  et  Baif  sa  Francine 
"le  mois  devant  Avril." ^  De  toute  évidence,  ce  mois  d'avril  n'est  pas 
une  date  mais  un  trope  associant  la  naissance  de  l'amour  au  renouveau 
printanier  dans  des  métaphores  florales  et  lumineuses.''  Si  des  indications 
de  ce  genre  étaient  suffisamment  abondantes,  le  recueil  pourrait  déve- 
lopper une  sorte  de  récit  archetypal  ou  simplement  conventionnel,  dont 
les  divers  épisodes  seraient  fixés  par  le  code  d'une  tradition,  mais  elles 
restent  trop  fragmentaires  et  dispersées  pour  former  un  réseau  cohérent. 
L'innamoramento  au  mois  d'avril,  repris  par  l'intermédiaire  de  Pétrarque 
des  reverdies  provençales,  marque  l'ouverture  d'un  espace  de  métaphores 
plutôt  que  le  commencement  d'une  histoire.  Les  autres  indications  de 
temps  ne  suggèrent  pas  plus  l'ébauche  d'un  récit.  Dans  le  sonnet  CXXXVI, 
les  "cinq  ans"  du  neuvième  vers  dérivent  de  la  "danse  des  cinq  pas"  dans 
laquelle  l'amoureux,  après  avoir  été  séduit  par  "Belacueil,"  se  trouve 
entraîné  par  "faulx  danger": 

Hà,  Belacueil,  que  ta  doulce  paroUe 
Vint  traistrement  ma  jeunesse  offenser 
Quand  au  premier  tu  l'amenas  dancer, 
Dans  le  verger,  l'amoureuse  caroUe. 

Depuis  cinq  ans  dedans  ce  beau  verger, 
Je  voys  balant  avecque  faulx  danger, 
Soubz  la  chanson  d'AUegez  moy  Madame: 
Le  tabourin  se  nommoit  fol  plaisir, 
La  fluste  erreur,  le  rebec  vain  désir, 
Et  les  cinq  pas  la  perte  de  mon  ame. 

(CXXXVI,  V.  1-4.9-14) 

Ces  cinq  années  allégoriques,  dans  un  contexte  saturé  de  références  à 
ce  monument  d'allégories  qu'est  le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  n'ont  pas  tant 
pour  fonction  d'indiquer  qu'un  espace  de  temps  délimité  s'est  écoulé 
que  de  marquer  une  durée  longue.  L'  "amoureuse  carole"  de  cinq  ans 
transforme  de  façon  hyperbolique  la  danse  des  cinq  pas.  Au  lieu  d'une 
date,  il  s'agit,  là  encore,  d'un  trope.*  Quant  aux  "six  ans  jà  coulez"  du 
sonnet  LXXXVIII,  on  les  retrouve  dans  1'  "Elégie  à  Marie"  du  Second 
livre  des  Amours  de  1560: 

Or  les  Dieus  en  feront  cela  qu'il  leur  plaira, 
Si  est-ce  que  ce  livre  après  mille  ans  dira 
Aux  hommes,  &  aus  tems,  &  à  la  renommée 


'      9 

Que  je  vous  ay  six  ans  plus  que  mon  coeur  aimee. 


I 
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Et,  presque  mot  pour  mot,  dans  1'  "Elégie  à  Hélène"  ajoutée  aux  Sonetz 
pour  Hélène  en  1584: 

Six  ans  estoient  coulez,  &  la  septiesme  année 
Estoit  presques  entière  en  ses  pas  retournée.  .  .  }^ 

Il  serait  pour  le  moins  étonnant  que  la  durée  de  trois  passions  successives 
ait  toujours  été  la  même,  et  ces  six  années  sont  probablement  elles  aussi 
la  figure  d'une  longue  durée  plutôt  qu'une  indication  temporelle  précise.  '  * 
Restent  les  sonnets  XCVIII  et  CLXXXII,  qui  marquent  les  limites  de 
l'espace  temporel  à  l'intérieur  duquel  se  situent  les  Amours:  de  1546  à 
1552.  C'est  bien  d'un  espace  qu'il  s'agit.  Entre  ces  dates,  le  temps,  sus- 
pendu, cesse  de  couler  et  s'étale  dans  le  texte  sous  la  forme  d'un  présent 
perpétuel.  La  plupart  des  sonnets  sont  écrits  au  présent  de  l'indicatif 
parce  que  ce  qui  y  est  raconté  est  toujours  en  train  de  s'accomplir.  Le 
passage  des  jours  et  des  années  n'est  pas  marqué  parce  qu'il  ne  peut  pas 
modifier  l'état  amoureux.  Dans  \qs  Amours,  la  passion  n'a  pas  d'histoire. 
Elle  ne  progresse  pas  par  un  enchaînement  de  phases  successives,  où  elle 
naîtrait,  croîtrait,  entraînerait  la  souffrance  du  désir  insatisfait  et  sans 
cesse  plus  pressant,  puis  sa  satisfaction  ou  sa  sublimation  ou  son  épuise- 
ment. Tout  y  est  donné  simultanément,  plaisir  et  souffance,  bonheur 
d'être  captif  d'Amour  et  nostalgie  de  la  liberté,  désir  sensuel  et  sublima- 
tion néoplatonicienne: 

J'espère  &  crains,  je  me  tais  &  supplie. 
Or  je  suis  glace,  &  ores  un  feu  chault, 
J'admire  tout,  &  de  rien  ne  me  chault. 
Je  me  délace,  &  puis  je  me  relie. 
Rien  ne  me  plaist  si  non  ce  qui  m'ennuye, 
Je  suis  vaillant,  &  le  cuoeur  me  default, 
J'ay  l'espoir  bas,  j'ay  le  courage  hault. 
Je  doubte  Amour,  &  si  je  le  deffie. 
Plus  je  me  picque,  &  plus  je  suis  restif, 
J'ayme  estre  libre,  &,  veulx  estre  captif. 
Cent  foys  je  meur,  cent  foys  je  prens  naissance. 
Un  Promethée  en  passions  je  suis. 
Et  pour  aymer  perdant  toute  puissance. 
Ne  pouvant  rien  je  fay  ce  que  je  puis. 
(XII) 

Chaque  sonnet  reste  clos  sur  lui-même.  Il  forme  un  tout  autonome, 
évoquant  une  scène  ou  un  moment,  presque  un  état,  dans  une  durée 
coupée  de  tout  enchaînement  narratif.  Les  accidents  de  cette  passion  ne 
forment  pas  les  épisodes  d'une  histoire  en  devenir:  événements  purs,  ils 
restent  contenus  dans  le  cadre  étroit  des  sonnets  qui  se  succèdent  les 
uns  aux  autres  dans  une  démarche  tout  à  fait  ponctuelle.  L'espace  de 
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quatorze  vers,  quelque  chose  a  lieu  et  s'offre  à  la  lecture  comme  un  fait 
complet,  qui  se  suffit  à  lui-même,  indépendant  de  ceux  qui  le  précèdent 
ou  le  suivent,  sans  être  déterminé  par  eux  et  sans  les  déterminer.  Ainsi, 
après  le  parallèle  entre  Amour  et  Mars  développé  au  sonnet  CXLVIII,  le 
CXLIX^  évoque  le  plaisir  intense  qu'a  ressenti  l'amoureux,  gratifié  par 
sa  dame  d'un  "petit  ris  de  l'oeil"  et  qui  tente  d'imaginer,  par  raisonne- 
ment a  fortiori,  "quel  paradis.  .  .apporteront  les  nuictz.  .  .dans  le  sein 
de  Madame";  puis  le  CL^  raconte  au  passé,  dans  un  décor  naturel  d'un 
symbolisme  appuyé,  l'enlèvement  de  la  dame  par  un  Centaure  qui  la  ravit 
à  l'amoureux  au  moment  où  il  allait  lui  déclarer  ses  sentiments.  Aucune 
continuité  ne  s'impose  entre  ces  sonnets.  Ils  se  succèdent  en  s'abolissant 
tour  à  tour  comme  des  points  qu'aucun  trait  ne  relie.  Il  s'agit  là  d'un 
exemple  extrême.  Le  plus  souvent,  en  effet,  on  peut  déceler  un  rapport 
quelconque,  plus  ou  moins  évident,  entre  deux  sonnets  qui  se  suivent. 
Le  CLI^  décrit  une  maison  "veufve.  .  .des  beaulx  yeulx  de  Madame"  et 
dont  les  riches  ornements  ne  peuvent  toucher  l'amoureux  parce  qu'il 
souffre  de  continuer  à  y  "voyr.  .  .ceste  Dame,  &  l'ouyr,.  .  .tousjours.  .  . 
dans  sa  pensée";  développant  ainsi  le  thème  de  l'absence  de  la  maîtresse, 
il  s'enchaîne  avec  une  certaine  logique  au  récit  de  son  enlèvement  par 
un  Centaure  au  CL^.  Mais  la  relation  entre  ces  deux  sonnets  ne  se  trouve 
indiquée  nulle  part  dans  leur  texte,  et  c'est  au  lecteur  qu'il  appartient 
de  les  rattacher  l'un  à  l'autre  dans  la  pause  qui  sépare  le  quatorzième 
vers  de  l'un  du  premier  vers  de  l'autre.  Un  silence  vient  scander  la  lec- 
ture entre  chaque  poème,  et  le  recueil  apparaît  comme  une  succession 
de  textes  clos  sur  eux-mêmes,  chacun  formant  un  bloc  compact  de  si- 
gnifications encadré  par  quatre  marges  qui  l'isolent  sur  la  page. 

La  forme  même  du  sonnet,  serrée,  hypercodifiée,  saturée  de  relations 
internes  denses,  impose  cette  fragmentation.  Comme  l'a  écrit  Valéry,  "le 
sonnet  est  fait  pour  le  simultané;  quatorze  vers  simultanés,  et  fortement 
désignés  comme  tels  par  l'enchaînement  et  la  conservation  des  rimes:  type 
et  structure  de  poème  stationnaire.'"'^^  Un  recueil  de  sonnets  se  définit 
donc  comme  le  rassemblement  de  textes  que  la  logique  de  leur  forme 
constitue  en  entités  closes,  paradoxe  qu'a  bien  décrit  Jean  Rousset:  "inté- 
gré dans  le  canzoniere,  le  sonnet  accepte  de  perdre  sa  nature  de  monade 
pour  se  fondre  dans  un  tout."'-'  Entre  le  réseau  de  relations  internes  que 
détermine  sa  forme  même  et  l'ensemble  de  relations  externes  qu'entraîne 
son  insertion  dans  un  recueil,  le  sonnet  apparaît  comme  un  lieu  de  ten- 
sions et  comme  le  croisement  de  plusieurs  lignes  de  force  contradictoires. 
De  là  sans  doute  la  puissance  esthétique  et  l'extraordinaire  fortune  duJ 
genre  "recueil  de  sonnets":  l'unité  doit  y  être  gagnée  sur  des  forces  de" 
dispersion  très  grandes  et  doit  s'affirmer  d'autant  plus  nettement  qu'elle 
doit  les  surmonter  sans  pouvoir  les  abolir  tout  à  fait.  Si  unitaire  que  soit 
son  propos,  en  effet,  un  recueil  de  sonnets  implique  toujours  une  certaine 
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fragmentation.  Sans  doute  est-t-il  utile  de  rappeler  ici  que  Pétrarque,  dès 
le  premier  vers  du  Canzoniere,  désigne  ses  poèmes  par  l'expression  "rime 

"  14 

sparse.    ' 

On  n'en  conclura  pas  nécessairement  qu'il  ne  peut  y  avoir  de  recueil 
de  sonnets  vraiment  structuré,  organisé,  centré  autour  d'un  foyer.  Mais 
cette  structure  sera  toujours  le  lieu  de  contradictions  et  de  discontinuités; 
elle  devra  être  gagnée  sur  la  dispersion  en  fragments  autonomes,  bons  à 
être  détachés  dans  les  anthologies  (ce  n'est  pas  un  hasard  si  celles-ci  con- 
tiennent une  proportion  si  élevée  de  sonnets).  Il  est  même  possible  qu'un 
recueil  développe  un  récit  linéaire,  comme  l'a  montré  Jean  Rousset  dans 
son  analyse  de  L 'Olive.  ^^  Mais  ce  récit  sera  toujours  brouillé,  rompu,  dis- 
continu à  cause  de  son  découpage  en  sonnets:  Rousset  n'a  pu  mettre  en 
lumière  l'itinéraire  tracé  par  Du  Bellay  qu'en  rapprochant,  de  façon  aies 
faire  contraster,  l'ouverture  et  le  finale  de  L 'Olive. 

On  a  vu  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  récit  dans  les  Amours,  ni  la  progression  d'un 
itinéraire  même  confus  et  discontinu.  Le  sonnet  l'ouverture  annonce 
une  description  du  tourment  et  du  bonheur  d'aimer: 

Qui  voudra  voyr  comme  un  Dieu  me  surmonte, 

Comme  il  m'assault,  comme  il  se  fait  vainqueur, 

Comme  il  r'enflamme,  &  r'englace  mon  cuoeur, 
I  Comme  il  reçoit  un  honneur  de  ma  honte, 

Qui  voudra  voir  une  jeunesse  prompte 

A  suyvre  en  vain  l'object  de  son  malheur. 

Me  vienne  voir:  il  voirra  ma  douleur. 

Et  la  rigueur  de  l'Archer  qui  me  donte. 

Il  cognoistra  combien  la  raison  peult 

Contre  son  arc,  quand  une  foys  il  veult 

Que  nostre  cuoeur  son  esclave  demeure: 

Et  si  voirra  que  je  suis  trop  heureux, 

D'avoir  au  flanc  l'aiguillon  amoureux, 
,  Plein  du  venin  dont  il  fault  que  je  meure. 

(I) 

Et  l'avant-demier  sonnet  (le  dernier  sert  à  dater  le  recueil  et  se  trouve 
de  ce  fait  un  peu  en  marge)  reprend  les  mêmes  données,  en  repoussant 
la  possibilité  même  d'une  conclusion: 

Veu  la  douleur  qui  doulcement  me  lime, 
Et  qui  me  suit  compaigne,  paz  à  paz. 
Je  cognoy  bien  qu'encor'  je  ne  suis  pas. 
Pour  trop  aymer,  à  la  fin  de  ma  ryme. 
Dame,  l'ardeur  qui  de  chanter  m'anime, 
Et  qui  me  rend  en  ce  labeur  moins  las, 
C'est  que  je  voy  qu'aggreable  tu  l'as. 
Et  que  je  tien  de  tes  pensers  la  cyme. 
Je  suis  vrayment  heureux  &  plusque  heureux 


f 
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De  vivre  aymé  &  de  vivre  amoureux 
De  la  beaulté  d'une  Dame  si  belle: 
Qui  list  mes  vers,  qui  en  fait  jugement, 
Et  qui  me  donne  à  toute  heure  argument 
De  souspirer  heureusement  pour  elle. 
(CLXXXI) 

On  en  déduirait  hâtivement  toutefois  que  le  recueil  de  Ronsard  n'est  pas 
organisé.  Une  indéniable  unité  de  ton,  perceptible  à  une  lecture  même 
distraite,  découle  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  incessante  d'un  ensemble  très 
restreint  de  motifs,  de  thèmes,  de  registres  styHstiques,  qu'on  peut 
définir  rapidement  comme  une  interprétation  du  pétrarquisme.^^  Entre 
le  premier  sonnet  et  le  dernier,  la  reprise  constante  des  mêmes  éléments 
tisse  entre  les  divers  poèmes  des  rapports  multiples  et  très  variés  qui 
composent  une  structure  d'une  grande  fermeté.  C'est  cette  structure  qui 
donne  au  recueil  de  Ronsard  sa  signification  et  qui  en  fait  autre  chose 
que  la  répétition  pure  et  simple  de  lieux  communs. 

La  première  série  de  rapports  qu'entretiennent  entre  eux  les  sonnets 
des  Amours,  et  la  plus  évidente,  est  déterminée  par  l'ordre  selon  lequel 
ils  se  succèdent;  même  s'il  ne  dessine  pas  la  courbe  d'un  récit  qui  embras- 
serait tout  le  recueil,  et  même  s'il  n'est  pas  significatif  en  ses  moindres 
détails,  il  n'est  pas  indifférent.  Une  lecture  suivie  permet  de  déceler  des 
séquences  plus  ou  moins  longues  de  sonnets  liés  les  uns  aux  autres  et 
dont  l'enchaînement  développe  un  thème  qu'aucun,  isolément,  ne 
saurait  entièrement  contenir.  Les  sonnets  XXIX  et  XXX,  par  exemple, 
amplifient  le  thème  du  songe  erotique  ébauché  dans  les  derniers  vers  du 
sonnet  XXVIII.  Autre  exemple,  les  sonnets  CLXVIII-CLXX  se  présen- 
tent comme  des  variations  sur  les  larmes  de  la  dame  dont  il  aurait  été 
impossible  de  condenser  la  richesse  ingénieuse  en  quatorze  vers. 

D'autres  séquences  sont  plus  complexes.  Ainsi  les  sonnets  II  à  VI 
développent  parallèlement,  en  sorte  qu'ils  se  mettent  mutuellement  en 
relief,  le  thème  de  la  beauté  superlative  de  la  dame  et  celui  de  la  nais- 
sance de  l'amour  chez  le  poète:  après  un  portrait  général  de  Cassandre, 
qui  n'évoque  aucune  qualité  particulière  mais  accumule  les  hyperboles 
les  plus  vagues  ("des  beautez  les  plus  belles")  et  un  récit  tout  aussi 
général  de  la  séduction  de  l'amoureux  (II),  le  sonnet  III  propose  un  récit 
plus  élaboré  de  la  première  rencontre  et  de  l'amour  qui  a  foudroyé 
le  poète;  le  IV^,  à  travers  un  luxe  d'allusions  erudites  à  la  guerre  de 
Troie,  tente  de  définir  la  nature  de  cet  amour;  enfin,  le  V^  et  le  VI^ 
reprennent  le  portrait  hyperbolique  de  la  dame  et  l'analyse  de  la  nais- 
sance de  la  passion  sur  des  modes  différents  de  façon  à  épuiser  pro- 
visoirement ces  thèmes. 

Dernier  exemple,  la  série  des  sonnets  LXXX  à  C  développe  de  façon 
extrêmement  sinueuse  le  thème  des  souffrances  de  l'amoureux,  en  y 
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mêlant  d'autres  thèmes  secondaires  qui  le  colorent  diversement,  et  en 
variant  les  points  de  vue  selon  lesquels  il  est  successivement  présenté.  Le 
sonnet  LXXX  inaugure  cette  séquence  en  reprenant  le  récit  de  la  nais- 
sance de  l'amour  sous  la  forme  du  vol  du  coeur  du  poète,  qui  est  allé  se 
"cacher  dans  [les]  ondes  d'ivoire,  Et  soubz  l'abri  [des]  flânez  amoureux" 
de  la  dame,  laissant  son  légitime  possesseur  "seul,  palle  &  froid.  .  . 
Comme  un  esprit  qui  fuit  de  son  tombeau."  Suivent  six  sonnets  sur  le 
mal  d'amour  considéré  tantôt  négativement  comme  une  agonie  oîi  tout 
bien  se  transforme  en  mal  (LXXXI,  LXXXII,  LXXXV,  LXXXVI),  tantôt 
positivement  comme  un  bonheur  paradoxal  qui  s'alimente  de  souffrance 
(LXXXIII,  LXXXIV).  Le  sonnet  LXXXVII  interrompt  ces  lamentations 
par  un  splendide  portrait  de  la  beauté  printanière  de  la  dame,  repris  au 
sonnet  LXXXVIII  où  il  confère  une  nouvelle  intensité  au  paradoxe  du 
bonheur  qu'entraîne  le  malheur  d'aimer  sans  retour:  malgré  les  mille 
morts  qu'il  endure,  l'amoureux  est  "heureux  d'avoir  veu  la  lumière.  .  . 
De  son  beau  front,"  parce  que  cette  contemplation  de  la  beauté  porte 
en  elle-même  sa  propre  récompense.^ ^  Par  contraste,  le  sonnet  LXXXIX, 
l'un  des  plus  sombres  du  recueil,  montre  l'amoureux  "franc  de  raison, 
esclave  de  fureur,"  en  victime  de  sentiments  qui  se  tournent  contre  lui 
et  qui,  par  comparaison  implicite  au  mythe  d'Actéon,  "comme  mastins 
affamez  de  repaistre.  .  .se  paissent  de  leur  maistre";  le  sonnet  suivant 
tempère  cette  violence  en  établissant  un  parallèle  entre  Ronsard,  qui 
tente  de  guérir  son  mal  par  la  poésie,  et  Apollon,  "ce  grand  Dieu  de  la 
lyre,"  lui-même  amoureux  malheureux  de  Cassandre,  la  princesse  tro- 
yenne.  Le  sonnet  XCI  énumère  une  série  d'objets  liés  à  la  dame,  dont 
l'évocation  baigne  l'amoureux  "de  deux  ruisseaux  de  larmes";  le  XCII^ 
oppose  à  sa  souffrance  le  bonheur  de  Roger  qui,  dans  le  Roland  Furieux 
de  l'Arioste,  obtient  immédiatement  les  faveurs  d'Alcine,  et  le  XCIII^ 
le  met  en  scène  fuyant  la  société  dans  une  nature  sauvage  où  il  peut 
s'abandonner  sans  contrainte  à  sa  douleur.  Les  sonnets  XCIV  et  XCV 
interrompent  à  nouveau  la  description  de  ses  malheurs  par  deux  évoca- 
tions des  beautés  de  cette  dame  si  rigoureuse:  le  premier,  fondé  sur  des 
métaphores  empruntées  à  la  nature,  prolonge  le  sonnet  XCIII,  et  le 
second,  qui  se  termine  par  une  allusion  aux  "beaulx  yeulx"  qui  l'ont 
tué,  ramène  au  thème  dominant  de  la  séquence.  Après  l'appel  à  un  ami 
pris  à  témoin  de  l'étendue  de  son  malheur  au  sonnet  XCVI,  l'amoureux 
exaspéré  demande  à  la  dame,  au  sonnet  XCVII,  de  céder  à  ses  avances 
ou  de  se  refuser  une  fois  pour  toutes  "sans  tant.  .  .desguiser."  Le 
XCVIII^  marque  un  retour  en  arrière  au  commencement  de  cette  passion 
qui  le  nourrit  d'une  "espérance  vaine,"  le  XCIX^  renouvelle  à  la  dame 
l'offrande  de  son  coeur,  et  le  C^  exprime  l'espoir  de  voir  un  jour  son 
désir  satisfait,  après  quoi  il  mourrait  aussitôt  "yvre"  d'un  bonheur  si 
excessif. 
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Les  limites  de  ces  séquences  ne  sont  pas  tranchées,  et  elles  ne  peuvent 
pas  l'être  de  façon  absolument  nette.  Elles  ne  constituent  pas  des  chapi- 
tres caractérisés,  logiquement  articulés  les  uns  aux  autres,  mais  des  zones 
plus  ou  moins  bien  délimitées,  où  on  peut  observer  avec  une  intensité 
plus  grande  qu'ailleurs  tel  thème  ou  tel  registre  de  métaphores,  A 
l'intérieur  d'une  séquence  un  peu  longue,  certains  sonnets  resteront  en 
marge  du  mouvement  d'ensemble  même  s'ils  entretiennent  avec  leurs 
voisins  immédiats  des  relations  fondées  sur  des  thèmes  secondaires,  sur 
la  possession  commune  d'une  métaphore  ou,  même,  d'un  mot  parti- 
culièrement important.  Ainsi  les  sonnets  XLIV  et  XLV,  qui  diffèrent 
par  presque  tout  ont  néanmoins  en  commun  l'image  de  la  navigation 
qui  établit  entre  eux  une  correspondance  plastique;  pour  les  sonnets  L 
et  LI,  c'est  le  mot  "pré"  qui  fait  office  de  lien,  mot  surdéterminé  dans 
ce  recueil  puisque  Cassandre  Salviati  à  laquelle  il  s'adresse  était  devenue 
Mademoiselle  de  Pré  par  alliance  avec  Jehan  Peigné,  seigneur  de  Pré. 
Ailleurs  un  sonnet  aura  pour  fonction  de  clarifier  quelque  aspect  demeuré 
obscur  dans  celui  qui  le  précède,  comme  le  CXXV^  qui  précise  le  sens 
qu'il  convient  d'accorder  à  l'étonnante  utihsation  du  mythe  de  Narcisse 
dans  le  dixième  vers  du  CXXIV^.  Ou  encore,  il  développera  un  thème 
ébauché  dans  celui  qui  le  précède:  un  seul  vers  du  XII^  sonnet  ("Un 
Prométhée  en  passions  je  suis")  engendre  au  sonnet  XIII  tout  un  paral- 
lèle entre  les  souffrances  de  l'amoureux  et  Prométhée  enchaîné  au 
Caucase  pour  avoir  ravi  le  feu  du  ciel,  entre  sa  délivrance  par  Hercule 
et  les  faveurs  de  la  dame  qui  mettront  fin  aux  tourments  de  l'amour. 

Cette  organisation  linéaire  en  séquences  plus  ou  moins  étendues  n'est 
cependant  pas  le  seul  principe  qui  guide  la  composition,  ni  le  plus  impor- 
tant. Les  sonnets  s'inscrivent  dans  un  réseau  de  relations  qui  n'est  pas 
déterminé  par  la  proximité  ou  l'ordre  de  succession.  Chaque  sonnet 
répond  à  plusieurs  autres,  qui  sont  souvent  situés  à  une  grande  distance, 
auxquels  il  fait  écho  ou  qu'il  anticipe,  dont  il  reprend  les  thèmes,  les 
métaphores,  les  formes,  pour  les  préciser,  les  réorienter  ou  les  inscrire 
dans  un  autre  contexte  où  ils  vont  prendre  un  autre  sens. 

La  série  des  sonnets  qui  tracent  le  portrait  de  la  dame,  par  exemple, 
dispersée  sur  toute  l'étendue  du  recueil,  scande  la  lecture  et  déploie  un 
espace  d'analogies  qui  se  développe  selon  sa  propre  logique.  Dès  l'ouver- 
ture, aux  sonnets  II,  III,  V,  VI,  on  voit  apparaître  les  premiers  éléments 
de  ce  portrait;  on  n'en  trouve  toutefois  pas  avant  le  XVIII^  un  exemple 
étendu  aux  quatorze  vers  du  sonnet: 

Un  chaste  feu  qui  les  cuoeurs  illumine, 
Un  or  frisé  de  meint  crespe  annelet, 
Un  front  de  rose,  un  teint  damoiselet, 
Un  ris  qui  l'ame  aux  astres  achemine: 
Une  vertu  de  telles  beaultez  digne, 
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Un  col  de  neige,  une  gorge  de  laict, 
Un  cuoeur  jà  meur  dans  un  sein  verdelet, 
En  dame  humaine  une  beaulté  divine: 
Un  oeil  puissant  de  faire  jours  les  nuictz, 
Une  main  forte  à  piller  les  ennuiz, 
Qui  tient  ma  vie  en  ses  doitz  enfermée, 
Avecque  un  chant  offensé  doulcement 
Ore  d'un  ris,  or  d'un  gémissement: 
De  telz  sorciers  ma  raison  fut  charmée. 
(XVIII) 

Pour  l'essentiel,  ces  portraits  reprennent  la  forme  canonique  du  blason: 
rénumération  de  traits  ponctuels,  simplement  juxtaposés,  unifiés  par  la 
répétition  d'un  même  déterminant  —  ici  l'article  indéfini,  ailleurs  le 
vocatif  "ô"  (XLVI),  le  démonstratif  (CX),  le  possessif  (CLVI),  voire 
l'absence  de  tout  déterminant  (CV)  -  et  rassemblés  à  la  fin  par  un  vers 
où  ils  trouvent  une  fonction  syntaxique.  La  simplicité  de  cette  forme 
assure  son  identification  immédiate  à  chacune  de  ses  occurrences:  aux 
sonnets  XXIII,  LXXV,  XCV,  le  lecteur  retrouve  un  même  rythme,  un 
même  registre  de  métaphores,  et  chaque  fois  la  lecture  se  suspend.  Par 
delà  les  correspondances  immédiates  qu'il  entretient  avec  les  sonnets 
qui  l'entourent,  chaque  portrait  renvoie  aux  autres,  en  sorte  que  le 
recueil  se  replie  sur  lui-même.  Comme  toujours,  la  récurrence  impose  un 
rythme.  La  ligne  des  182  sonnets  ne  se  déroule  donc  pas  de  façon  uni- 
forme; elle  s'anime  de  place  en  place,  se  reprend,  recommence  sans 
toutefois  se  répéter  puisque  chaque  nouveau  portrait  assume  et  trans- 
forme tous  ceux  qui  l'ont  précédé. 

La  forme  de  base  du  blason  fait  l'objet  d'un  certain  nombre  de  varia- 
tions qui,  dispersées  elles  aussi  dans  toute  l'étendue  du  recueil,  la  met- 
tent en  communication  avec  d'autres  réseaux  formels  ou  sémantiques. 
Dans  la  tradition  du  portrait  synthétique,  Ronsard  va  décrire  la  dame 
comme  la  réunion  des  qualités  les  plus  éminentes  du  panthéon:  ^® 

Quand  au  premier  la  Dame  que  j'adore 
Vint  embellir  le  séjour  de  noz  cieulx. 
Le  filz  de  Rhée  appella  tous  les  Dieux, 
Pour  faire  encor  d'elle  une  aultre  Pandore. 
Lors  Apollin  richement  la  décore, 
Or,  de  ses  raiz  luy  façonnant  les  yeulx. 
Or,  luy  donnant  son  chant  mélodieux. 
Or,  son  oracle  &  ses  beaulx  vers  encore. 
Mars  luy  donna  sa  fiere  cruaulté. 
Venus  son  ris,  Dione  sa  beaulté, 
Peithon  sa  voix,  Ceres  son  abondance. 
L'Aube  ses  doigtz  &  ses  crins  déliez, 
Amour  son  arc,  Tethis  donna  ses  piedz, 
Cleion  sa  gloyre,  &  Pallas  sa  prudence. 
(XXXII) 
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Cette  fiction,  dont  on  trouve  une  autre  version  au  sonnet  CVI,  justifie 
la  structure  énumérative  des  portraits  en  présentant  la  beauté  de  la  dame 
comme  l'accumulation  de  beautés  distinctes  plus  ou  moins  autonomes. 
D'autre  part,  en  utilisant  le  mythe  de  Pandore,  qu'il  reprendra  au  sonnet 
LXXXV  pour  dénoncer  la  "malencontreuse  &  meschante  espérance" 
qui  l'abuse,  Ronsard  établit  l'origine  divine  de  Cassandre.  La  passion 
qu'il  éprouve  pour  elle  prend  les  proportions  d'un  destin:  elle  doit 
fatalement  engendrer  ruine  et  malheur  comme  les  maux  échappés  du 
coffre  de  Pandore  mirent  fin  à  l'âge  d'or.  La  beauté  est  donc  extrême- 
ment ambiguë:  sa  seule  contemplation  porte  en  elle-même  une  récom- 
pense suffisante,  elle  libère  l'âme  et  l'engage  sur  la  voie  de  la  perfection 
spirituelle  en  manifestant  ici  bas  la  présence  du  divin,  mais  elle  sème 
aussi  au  coeur  de  son  amoureux  un  souci  qui  ne  cesse  de  le  tourmenter 
et  qui  dissipe  toute  joie.  Elle  fascine  l'amoureux  qui  ne  peut  détourner 
d'elle  sa  pensée  et  qui  se  trouve  condamné  à  un  ressassement  infini.  D'où 
ces  sonnets  qui  présentent  tel  ou  tel  détail  agrandi:  le  teint  (LIV),  les 
cheveux  (LXXVI,  LXXVIII),  les  yeux  (XXV,  LXXII,  CXXII),  les  seins 
(CLX).  D'où  aussi,  dans  les  contextes  les  plus  divers,  ces  reprises  en  quel- 
ques vers  d'éléments  du  blason  qui  viennent  orienter  le  développement 
d'autres  thèmes:  aux  sonnets  XVII  et  XCIII,  de  brèves  enumerations 
unissent  les  souffrances  de  l'amoureux  et  sa  fuite  dans  la  solitude  au 
pouvoir  de  la  beauté  de  la  dame,  et  le  sonnet  LV  marque  la  signification 
de  l'éloge  de  cette  beauté  dans  la  rédaction  des  poèmes.  C'est  la  répéti- 
tion incessante  des  mêmes  figures  dans  l'ensemble  du  recueil  qui  fait  sens. 
La  contemplation  émerveillée  de  la  beauté  fait  place  peu  à  peu  à  une 
obsession  malheureuse:  le  texte  recommence,  revient  sur  lui-même, 
déploie  un  espace  d'allusions  et  d'échos  qui  brise  la  succession  des  son- 
nets. Un  autre  ordre  s'impose,  ou  plutôt  l'ordre  change  de  sens:  par- 
courant la  succession  des  sonnets,  on  n'a  plus  à  suivre  simplement  une 
ligne  qui  relierait  le  premier  au  dernier,  mais  à  démêler  un  écheveau  de 
rapports  qui  se  modifie  à  chaque  moment.  Il  y  a  en  effet  plusieurs  séries 
qui  ne  cessent  de  se  croiser  dans  une  véritable  polyphonie.  Par  exemple, 
celles  qui  rassemblent  des  sonnets  d'inspiration  néoplatonicienne  (XXVI, 
XLII,  LVI,  LXII,  LXIX,  CXXX,  CXXXIX,  CXLVI,  CLXXIV)  et  des 
sonnets  où  s'exprime  une  sensuahté  exigeante  (XX,  XXX,  LXVIII, 
XCVII,  cil,  CVIII,  CXVII,  CXXIX,  CLIX)  dialoguent  tout  au  long  du 
texte  des  Amours.  Aucune  ne  domine  vraiment.  Le  désir  physique 
s'exprime  avec  vigueur  et  précision  dans  plusieurs  sonnets.  Le  LXVII^, 
en  particulier,  est  remarquable  en  ce  qu'il  renverse  la  hiérarchie  des  sens 
établie  par  Ficin,  selon  qui  "Les  sens  nobles  (la  vue  et  l'ouie)  seuls 
capables  de  percevoir  la  beauté  s'opposent  aux  sens  matériels  (le  goût, 
le  tact,  l'odorat)  qui  ne  peuvent  être  liés  qu'à  l'amour  sensuel";*^  on 
croirait  lire,  dans  les  tercets,  une  glose  polémique  du  Commentaire  à 
Platon  de  l'humaniste  florentin: 
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Ny  ce  beau  chef,  ny  ces  yeulx,  ny  ce  front, 
Ny  ce  doulx  ris,  ny  ceste  main  qui  fond 
Mon  cuoeur  en  source,  &  de  pleurs  me  fait  riche. 
Ne  me  sçauroyent  de  leur  beau  contenter. 
Sans  espérer  quelque  foys  de  taster 
Ton  paradis,  oîi  mon  plaisir  se  niche. 
(LXVII,  V.  9-14) 

Mais  il  est  remarquable  que  l'élan  vers  le  ciel  des  idées  ne  s'exprime  pas 
avec  moins  d'impétuosité: 

Je  veus  brusler  pour  m'en  voler  aux  cieux. 
Tout  l'imparfait  de  ceste  escorce  humaine, 
M'eternisant,  comme  le  filz  d'Alcméne, 
Qui  tout  en  feu  s'assit  entre  les  Dieux. 
Ja  mon  esprit  chatouillé  de  son  mieux, 
Dedans  ma  chair,  rebelle  se  promeine. 
Et  ja  le  bois  de  sa  victime  ameine 
Pour  s'enflammer  aux  rayons  de  tes  yeulx. 
O  sainct  brazier,  ô  feu  chastement  beau. 
Las,  brusle  moy  d'un  si  chaste  flambeau 
Qu'abandonant  ma  despouille  cognue. 
Net,  Ubre,  &  nud,  je  vole  d'un  plein  sault, 
Oultre  le  ciel,  pour  adorer  là  hault 
L'aultre  beaulté  dont  la  tienne  est  venue. 
(CXXXIX) 

Partagé  entre  le  désir  et  l'élan  ascétique,  l'amoureux  ne  choisit  pas;  il 
passe  de  l'un  à  l'autre  avec  violence,  sans  jamais  hésiter,  accumulant  les 
contradictions.  L'opposition  du  platonisme  et  de  la  sensualité  dans  Les 
Amours  est  le  conflit  de  deux  pulsions  également  exigeantes.  Si  elles 
ont  quelque  chose  en  commun,  c'est  l'impatience  avec  laquelle  elles  se 
manifestent  toutes  deux,  interdisant  tout  compromis  aussi  bien  que  tout 
choix.  L'appel  à  la  perfection  spirituelle  qui  libérerait  l'âme  de  la  prison 
du  corps  n'assume  pas  le  désir  en  le  sublimant  parce  qu'il  commence 
par  le  nier  en  vain,  et  le  désir  sensuel  ne  parvient  pas  non  plus  à  abolir 
la  nostalgie  de  cette  "autre  beaulté  dont  la  tienne  est  venue."  Ronsard 
n'a  pas  adopté  une  métaphysique  comme  Pontus  de  Tyard,  dont  le 
Solitaire  premier  commente  l' arrière-plan  philosophique  des  poèmes  des 
Erreurs  amoureuses;  il  semble  plutôt  avoir  tiré  de  la  lecture  de  Marsile 
Ficin  et  de  Léon  L'Hébreu  les  éléments  d'une  dramaturgie  sans  issue.  Le 
croisement  des  séries  opposées  de  sonnets  platoniciens  et  de  sonnets  sen- 
suels dans  Les  Amours,  où  elles  sont  distribuées  sensiblement  de  la  même 
façon,  instaure  une  tension  constante  entre  deux  principes  opposés  qui 
marquent  les  limites  entre  lesquelles  se  déploient  tous  les  autres  thèmes. 
Elles  définissent  un  champ  de  forces  qui  jouent  du  premier  au  dernier 
sonnet.  Entre  la  violence  du  désir  physique  et  l'effort  de  purification 
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intérieure  qui  conduit  par  l'amour  à  la  contemplation  de  la  beauté  divine, 
les  contradictions  ne  sont  pas  moins  marquées  au  début  qu'à  la  fin. 
Dès  le  sonnet  XXI,  déchiré  par  le  conflit  entre  les  exigences  de  sa  chair 
et  sa  soif  de  perfection  spirituelle,  l'amoureux  craint  "que  [saj  raison 
ne  verse."  Et  nulle  solution  n'apparaît  à  la  fin  du  recueil  où  les  mêmes 
termes  sont  toujours  en  présence:  si  le  sonnet  CLXXIV  décrit  l'envol 
"jusqu'aux  cieux"  vers  la  vérité  dont  "ici  bas"  ne  propose  que  les 
apparences  décevantes,  les  sonnets  CLXXVII  et  CLXXVIII  reprennent 
l'éloge  de  la  beauté  de  la  maîtresse  en  des  termes  qui  ne  laissent  aucun 
doute  sur  la  nature  sensuelle  du  désir  qui  s'y  exprime. 

D'autres  thèmes  moins  importants  sont  aussi  repris  de  place  en  place, 
disposés  dans  toute  l'étendue  du  recueil  où  ils  se  greffent  aux  grandes 
séries  qui  viennent  d'être  évoquées.  Ainsi  l'amoureux  se  réfugie  plusieurs 
fois  dans  une  nature  solitaire  où  rien  ne  le  distraira  de  la  rumination  de 
sa  malheureuse  passion  (IX,  XCIII,  CXXXIII),  ou  encore  il  s'abandonne 
régulièrement  à  un  songe  où  son  désir  se  donne  libre  cours  (XXIX,  XXX, 
LXI,  CI,  CLIX).  Tous  ces  thèmes  se  contaminent  les  uns  les  autres  au 
point  de  devenir  indissociables.  Leurs  réapparitions  périodiques  plus  ou 
moins  fréquentes  et  les  variations  dont  ils  font  l'objet  les  enrichissent 
d'une  épaisseur  sémantique  de  plus  en  plus  grande  à  mesure  que  progresse 
la  lecture.  Celle-ci  ne  se  déroule  pas  selon  le  temps  linéaire  d'un  récit, 
elle  explore  l'espace  polyphonique  d'un  réseau  d'associations.  Chaque 
sonnet  en  évoque  plusieurs  autres,  qui  éveillent  eux-mêmes,  de  proche 
en  proche,  d'autres  réponses  comme  autant  d'harmoniques.  En  ce  sens, 
les  182  sonnets  ne  se  succèdent  pas,  ils  se  donnent  à  lire  simultanément 
selon  une  mémoire  inscrite  dans  la  lettre  même  de  leur  texte. 

Outre  ces  reprises  thématiques,  on  rencontre,  plus  rarement  il  est  vrai, 
des  reprises  formelles  qui  ne  sont  pas  moins  significatives.  Une,  en 
particulier,  propose  une  véritable  clé  du  recueil.  On  retrouve  en  effet  au 
sonnet  LUI  la  structure  rhétorique  très  voyante  du  sonnet  d'ouverture:  ^° 

Qui  vouldra  voyr  dedans  une  jeunesse, 
La  beaulté  jointe  avec  la  chasteté, 
L'humble  doulceur,  la  grave  magesté. 
Toutes  vertus,  &  toute  gentillesse: 
Qui  vouldra  voyr  les  yeulx  d'une  déesse, 
Et  de  noz  ans  la  seule  nouveauté, 
De  ceste  Dame  oeillade  la  beaulté. 
Que  le  vulgaire  appelle  ma  maistresse. 
Il  apprendra  comme  Amour  rid  &  mord, 
Comme  il  guarit,  comme  il  donne  la  mort, 
Puis  il  dira  voyant  chose  si  belle: 
Heureux  vrayment,  heureux  qui  peult  avoyr 
Heureusement  cest  heur  que  de  la  voyr, 
Et  plus  heureux  qui  meurt  pour  l'amour  d'elle. 
(LUI) 
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Le  ton  inaugural  de  ce  sonnet  n'est  pas  moins  marqué  que  celui  du  pre- 
mier, d'autant  qu'il  est  suivi  lui  aussi  d'une  évocation  de  la  naissance  de 
l'amour  (LIV).  Ce  nouveau  commencement  change  le  sens  du  début  du 
recueil;  il  ne  décrit  pas  le  commencement  de  l'amour  du  poète  pour  sa 
dame;  il  marque  un  moment  parmi  d'autres  de  cette  passion  qui  a  tou- 
jours été  là,  qui  ne  cesse  pas  de  naître  et  qui  ne  saurait  s'achever  parce 
qu'elle  est  antérieure  à  toute  origine,  inscrite  de  tout  temps  dans  les  astres 
qui  guident  les  destins,  consubstantielle  à  l'être  même  de  l'amoureux: 

L'astre  ascendant,  soubz  qui  je  pris  naissance, 
De  son  regard  ne  maistrisoyt  les  cieux: 
Quand  je  nasquis  il  coula  dans  tes  yeulx, 
Futurs  tyrans  de  mon  obéissance. 
Mon  tout,  mon  bien,  mon  heur,  ma  cognoissance, 
Vint  de  ses  raiz:  car  pour  nous  lier  mieulx, 
Tant  nous  unit  son  feu  presagieux. 
Que  de  nous  deux  il  ne  fit  qu'une  essence, 
En  toy  je  suis,  &  tu  es  dedans  moy, 
En  moy  tu  vis,  &  je  vis  dedans  toy: 
Ainsi  noz  toutz  ne  font  qu'un  petit  monde. 
Sans  vivre  en  toy  je  tomberoy  là  bas: 
La  Salemandre,  en  ce  point,  ne  vit  pas 
Perdant  sa  flamme,  &  le  Daulphin  son  onde. 
(LXXII) 

Le  livre  doit  pourtant  commencer  et  s'achever,  s'incarner  en  un  nombre 
fini  de  pages  où  il  enclorra  cet  amour  qui  n'a  pas  de  bornes.  Son  début 
est  donc  un  faux  début,  redoublé  et  annulé  par  ce  redoublement  après 
qu'on  ait  lu  plus  du  quart  des  poèmes;  et  sa  fin  est  une  fausse  fin  qui 
repousse  toute  conclusion.  Lorsque  Ronsard  écrit,  dans  l'avant-dernier 
sonnet  de  son  livre:  "Je  cognoy  bien  qu'encor  je  ne  suis  pas/Pour  trop 
aimer,  à  la  fin  de  ma  rime,"  il  n'annonce  pas  tant  une  suite  à  son  livre 
(l'édition  augmentée  des  Amours  en  1553, \aContinuation  etlâNouvelle 
Continuation  en  1555-1556)  qu'il  ne  marque  le  caractère  infini  de  son 
entreprise.  L'écriture  est  sans  fin  parce  que  l'amour  est  sans  fin.  Le 
poète-amoureux  ne  pourra  pas  plus  toucher  le  "bout  de  sa  rime"  que  la 
fin  de  son  amour,  et  s'il  manifestait  la  moindre  velléité  de  "garir  sa  verve 
poétique,"  Amour  saurait  en  le  "martel [ant]  de  coups"  lui  faire  enten- 
dre "que  jamais  on  n'estrange.  .  .l'arrest  du  ciel  qui  preside  sur  nous" 
(CLVII). 

Sans  début  et  sans  fin  véritables,  le  recueil  se  déploie  donc,  entre 
sa  première  et  sa  dernière  pages,  comme  un  réseau  d'associations 
pratiquement  infini.  Les  sonnets  s'enchaînent  en  des  séquences 
linéaires  sans  toutefois  devenir  les  moments  successifs  d'un  récit;  ils 
entretiennent  avec  d'autres  sonnets  dont  ils  reprennent  à  distance  les 
thèmes,  les  métaphores,  les  formes  en  les  transformant  et  en  les 
réorientant,  des  rapports  multiples  par  lesquels  le  recueil  se  donne  près- 
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que  à  lire  dans  sa  totalité  en  chacun  de  ses  points,  Il  est  inépuisable 
parce  que  chaque  sonnet  qu'il  contient  est  inépuisable  par  référence  à 
l'ensemble.  En  évitant  avec  soin  de  disposer  ses  poèmes  dans  un  ordre 
chronologique  qui  eût  engendré  une  narration  (un  commencement,  des 
épisodes,  une  fin)  et  en  conférant  à  leur  succession  un  rythme  varié  (sans 
doute  faudrait-il  parler  de  rythmes  superposés)  par  l'entrecroisement  de 
plusieurs  systèmes  d'échos,  de  reprises,  de  variations  sur  un  nombre 
restreint  de  thèmes,  Ronsard  a  réussi  un  livre  vertigineux,  qui  ne  cesse 
de  se  reprendre  et  de  recommencer,  où  le  sens  se  donne  toujours  en  deçà 
ou  au  delà  de  la  lettre  du  texte  et  de  son  environnement  immédiat.  Si 
jamais  une  oeuvre  a  pu  être  dite  ouverte  et  fermement  composée  à  la 
fois,  c'est  bien  celle-là,  structurée  comme  un  espace  d'associations  tou- 
jours en  mouvement,  qui  ne  cesse  de  proposer  de  nouveaux  parcours  à 
la  lecture.  Aussi,  cette  lecture  est-elle  toujours  inachevée. 
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Quelques  consequences  politiques 
de  l'attentat  de  Jean  Chastel* 


CLAUDE  SUTTO 


Le  27  décembre  1594,  de  retour  de  Picardie,  Henri  IV  se  rendit  à 
l'hôtel  de  Schomberg,  qui  était  situé  près  du  Louvre,  pour  y  visiter 
Gabrielle  d'Estrée.  Profitant  de  l'affluence  et  de  la  cohue,  un  jeune 
déséquilibré  âgé  d'une  vingtaine  d'années  environ,  Jean  Chastel,  réussit 
à  s'approcher  du  roi  et  à  le  blesser  légèrement  à  la  bouche  d'un  coup  de 
couteau.  Arrêté  aussitôt,  il  comparut  successivement  devant  le  prévôt 
de  l'hôtel  du  roi,  les  principaux  officiers  du  Parlement  et  enfin  la  Grande 
Chambre  et  la  Tournelle  réunies.  Il  avoua  qu'il  avait  espéré  sauver  son 
âme  en  débarrassant  le  royaume  du  tyran  qui  le  gouvernait.  Il  déclara 
en  outre  qu'il  avait  étudié  la  philosophie  au  collège  de  Clermont  avec  le 
père  Guéret.  Pressé  de  questions  sur  une  complicité  possible  de  la  Com- 
pagnie de  Jésus,  il  répondit  qu'il  avait  séjourné  à  plusieurs  reprises  dans 
la  "Chambre  des  Méditations"  et  entendu  en  plusieurs  lieux  et  de  la 
bouche  même  des  Jésuites  qu'il  était  loisible  de  désobéir  au  roi  et  même 
de  le  tuer  car  il  se  trouvait  encore  hors  de  l'Eglise.  Malgré  l'intervention 
des  frères  Séguier  et  de  l'ambassadeur  du  grand-duc  de  Toscane,'  le 
Parlement  de  Paris  condamna  Chastel  à  mort  et  les  Jésuites  à  l'exil  et  à 
la  confiscation  de  leurs  biens.  Ses  agents,  pendant  ce  temps,  effectuèrent 
des  perquisitions  au  collège  de  Clermont  et  procédèrent  à  l'arrestation 
des  professeurs,  dont  le  père  Guignard  qui  avait  gardé  par  devers  lui  des 
papiers  jugés  compromettants.  Le  7  janvier,  le  Parlement  bannit  à  per- 
pétuité du  royaume  le  père  Guéret,  contre  lequel  il  n'avait  d'ailleurs  rien 
pu  prouver,  et  condamna  le  père  Guignard  à  la  pendaison.  Sur  l'emplace- 
ment de  la  maison  de  Chastel,  abattue  sur  son  ordre,  le  Parlement  fit 
élever  une  pyramide  commemorative  dont  les  inscriptions  furent  l'oeuvre 
de  Joseph  Scaliger.^ 


*  *  * 


Pour  n'être   qu'une   des  nombreuses   tentatives  d'assassinat  sur  la 
personne  d'Henri  IV,  l'attentat  de  Chastel  n'en  demeure  pas  moins  un 

*  Cet  article  a  d'abord  été  présenté  sous  forme  de  communication  à  Victoria  College,  Université 
de  Toronto,  le  22  octobre  1976. 
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événement  politique  important  du  règne  car  il  mettait  brutalement  en 
évidence  trois  problèmes  dont  on  n'avait  guère  cessé  de  débattre  au 
cours  des  années  précédentes:  le  tyrannicide,  la  légitimité  politique  du 
roi,  la  question  des  Jésuites. 

L'assassinat  politique  était  monnaie  courante  au  cours  de  cette 
deuxième  moitié  du  XVIe  siècle.  François  de  Guise  en  1563,  Coligny 
en  1572,  Guillaume  d'Orange  en  1584,  Henri  et  de  Louis  de  Guise  en 
1588,  Henri  01  en  1589  en  avaient  été  les  victimes.  Et  les  tentatives  ou 
projets  n'étaient  pas  moins  nombreux:  ceux  de  Jauréguy  contre  Guillaume 
d'Orange,  de  Throckmorton,  de  Parry,  de  Babington,  de  Squirre  contre 
Elisabeth,  de  Barrière,  de  Ridicauwe  contre  Henri  IV,  de  Panne  contre 
Maurice  de  Nassau.  Tant  à  Rome,  qu'à  Paris,  Londres  où  à  l'Escorial, 
l'assassinat  ou  la  déposition  à  la  suite  d'une  insurrection  provoquée 
étaient  envisagés  sérieusement  comme  pratique  de  gouvernement  —  ou 
d'anti-gouvernement  —  et  jouaient  un  rôle  qui  est  loin  d'être  négligeable 
dans  l'écheveau  complexe  des  relations  diplomatiques. 

Ces  événements  vont  évidemment  projeter  une  lumière  nouvelle  sur 
la  vieille  théorie  du  tyrannicide.^  Largement  débattue  depuis  l'Antiquité 
et  souvent  par  les  plus  grands  penseurs  politiques,  elle  prendra  au  XVIe 
siècle  une  importance  considérable.  C'est  qu'elle  cesse  d'être  uniquement 
l'objet  de  spéculations  savantes  et  de  discussions  erudites  entre  intellec- 
tuels pour  devenir  l'un  des  ressorts  essentiels  des  polémiques  doctrinales 
nées  des  conflits  politiques  et  religieux.  Elle  est,  de  ce  fait,  très  étroite- 
ment liée  aux  grands  débats  sur  le  machiavélisme,  le  pouvoir  direct  ou 
indirect  du  pape,  la  théorie  de  contrat  des  monarchomaques,  les  thèses 
démocratiques  de  la  Ligue,  la  nature  et  les  limites  du  pouvoir  royal,  la 
tolérance  religieuse.  Si  satisfaisante  fût-elle  pour  l'esprit,  elle  posait 
néanmoins  dans  son  application,  des  difficultés  insurmontables  que  les 
différentes  interprétations  dont  elle  avait  été  précédemment  l'objet 
laissaient  d'ailleurs  présager.  Les  moindres  n'étaient  pas  de  distinguer  le 
souverain  légitime  du  tyran  ou  le  tyran  d'exercice  du  tyran  d'usurpation, 
de  déterminer  qui  allait  prononcer  la  sentence  et  qui  allait  l'exécuter. 
Cette  ambiguïté  ne  pouvait  qu'inciter  les  auteurs  des  innombrables 
pamphlets  et  sermons  qui  vont  déferler  sur  l'Europe  à  cette  époque  à 
commettre,  plus  souvent  qu'à  leur  tour,  les  sophismes  les  plus  grossiers, 
pour  justifier  a  posteriori  le  meurtre  de  tel  ou  tel  "tyran"  ou  inviter 
d'éventuels  "Aod"  ou  Jéhu"  à  poser  le  même  geste  salvateur.  Cette 
incontinence  verbale  ou  écrite,  qui  tenait  souvent  lieu  de  rigueur  intel- 
lectuelle, était  à  la  mesure  du  déchaînement  brutal  des  passions,  qu'exa- 
cerbait encore  l'importance  des  enjeux  politiques  et  religieux.  Invoquer 
la  thèse  du  tyrannicide,  et  dans  son  acception  la  plus  large,  sans  tenir 
compte  des  étapes  et  des  freins  dont  l'avaient  assortie  les  théoriciens, 
c'était  assurément  inviter  à  tous  les  abus,  mettre  les  souverains  à  la  merci 
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du  premier  illuminé,  ouvrir  enfin  la  porte  aux  initiatives  d'individus  ou 
de  groupes  plus  ou  moins  équivoques  agissant  de  leur  propre  chef  ou 
avec  l'aveu  implicite  ou  explicite  des  autorités  religieuses  et  politiques. 
Ce  sont  ces  excès  mêmes  qui  vont  contribuer  à  infléchir  la  pensée 
politique.'*  L'approfondissement  du  concept  bodinien  de  la  souverai- 
neté et  la  mise  en  place  des  thèmes  essentiels  de  l'absolutisme  devien- 
dront la  préoccupation  majeure  des  monarchistes.  Sans  pour  autant 
éliminer  la  théorie  du  tyrannicide,  des  auteurs  ecclésiastiques  comme 
Suarez  et  Bellarmin,  qui  étaient  parfaitement  conscients  de  toutes  les 
implications  fâcheuses  qu'elle  recelait,  vont  tenter  d'en  assouplir  les 
modalités  et  d'en  limiter  les  effets  au  point  de  la  rendre  pratiquement 
inopérante.  Il  n'est  donc  guère  étonnant  que  plusieurs  Jésuites  aient 
jugé  certains  chapitres  du  De  rege  et  regis  institutione  de  Mariana^ 
anachroniques  et  singulièrement  inopportuns,  eu  égard  aux  polémiques 
passionnées  qu'ils  soulevaient.^ 

La  légitimité  politique  d'Henri  IV  ne  laissait  pas  que  d'être  mise  en 
doute  par  le  parti  catholique.  La  mort  du  duc  d'Anjou  en  1584  en  avait 
fait  l'héritier  présomptif  de  la  Couronne  mais  son  excommunication  par 
Sixte-Quint  en  tant  qu'hérétique  et  relaps  risquait  à  coup  sûr  d'invalider 
ses  droits  et  de  le  livrer  à  la  vindicte  de  ses  ennemis  pour  cause  de  tyran- 
nie. La  loi  de  catholicité,  jusqu'à  ce  jour  implicite,  ne  devait-elle  pas 
alors  prévaloir  devant  toutes  les  autres,  notamment  celle  de  la  dévolution 
de  la  Couronne,  définitivement  fixée  au  début  du  XVe  siècle  par  Jean 
de  Terre- Vermeille,''  et  provoquer  ainsi  une  crise  dynastique  au  moins 
aussi  grave  que  celles  de  1328  et  de  1420-1429?*  Les  Guises  comme 
descendants  de  Charlemagne,  le  vieux  cardinal  de  Bourbon  comme 
héritier  selon  le  droit  privé  romain,^  l'Infante  Isabelle  comme  petite- 
fille  d'Henri  II  pouvaient  ainsi  prétendre  ceindre  la  couronne  royale. 
Soulevé  déjà  aux  premiers  Etats  de  Blois  en  1576,  le  problème  avait,  par 
la  suite,  déchaîné  une  véritable  guerre  des  livres.'^  Henri  IV  comprit 
que  ni  les  victoires  militaires  ni  la  légitimité  de  la  loi  traditionnelle  ne 
pouvaient  lui  rallier  seules  l'opinion  publique  et  surtout  lever  l'interdit 
pontifical.  Sa  conversion,  son  absolution  par  une  partie  du  clergé  fran- 
çais et  son  sacre  à  Chartres  étaient  assurément  des  atouts  importants; 
mais,  aux  yeux  des  catholiques  les  plus  inflexibles,  il  demeurait  un 
usurpateur,  tant  que  le  pape  n'aurait  pas  à  son  tour  accordé  son  pardon. 

Les  autres  protagonistes  dans  l'affaire  Chastel  étaient,  à  leur  corps 
défendant,  les  Jésuites. ^^  Dès  leur  arrivée  au  miheu  du  siècle,  ils  avaient 
dû  faire  face,  malgré  l'appui  des  cardinaux  de  Lorraine  et  de  Toumon, 
à  l'hostilité  d'universitaires,  d'évêques,  de  robins  dont  les  susceptibilités 
gallicanes  s'accomodaient  fort  peu  des  exemptions  et  des  privilèges  dont 
ils  jouissaient.  Malgré  leur  réception  —  avec  d'importantes  restrictions 
il  est  vrai  —  par  l'Assemblée  de  Poissy  en  1561,  les  Jésuites  se  heurté- 
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rent  au  refus  de  l'Université  de  Paris  —  que  soutenaient  d'ailleurs  en 
sous-main  les  Huguenots  du  Collège  Royal  —  lorsqu'ils  tentèrent  d'incor- 
porer à  celle-ci  le  collège  de  Clermont  qui  avait  ouvert  ses  portes  le  22 
février  1564.  Le  procès  qu'ils  lui  intentèrent  ne  réussit  pas  à  l'ébranler. 
Force  était  en  effet  à  l'Université  de  constater  que  l'excellence  de 
l'enseignement  dispensé  à  Clermont  et  aussi  sa  gratuité  remettaient  en 
cause  son  prestige  et  son  autorité  et  risquaient  de  faire  perdre  à  ses 
collèges  une  partie  importante  de  leur  clientèle  habituelle.  Aux  argu- 
ments gallicans  invoqués  depuis  une  dizaine  d'années,  ses  avocats,  Du 
Moulin,'^  Du  MesniF^  et  Pasquier,*'*  ne  manquèrent  pas  d'ajouter  que 
l'ambiguïté  de  leur  état  de  clercs  réguliers  interdisait  aux  Jésuites 
d'enseigner  à  d'autres  qu'à  ceux  de  leur  ordre.  Des  pamphlétaires  de 
tout  poil  s'appliquèrent  de  leur  côté  à  tourner  en  dérision  le  désintéres- 
sement pécuniaire  de  la  Compagnie. ^^  Mais  il  revint  à  Pasquier  de  mon- 
trer que  cette  querelle  de  juridiction  n'était  que  le  premier  acte  d'un 
complot  savamment  fomenté  de  concert  avec  la  papauté  qui,  s'il  était 
mené  à  bien,  pouvait  remettre  en  cause  les  libertés  gallicanes,  les  institu- 
tions monarchiques  et  l'indépendance  nationale.  En  prétendant  que  les 
Jésuites  espionnaient  pour  le  compte  de  l'Espagne,  subornaient  la  jeu- 
nesse, obéissaient  servilement  au  pape,  menaçaient  enfin  la  vie  même 
du  roi,  il  énonçait  des  arguments  qui  connaîtront,  quarante  plus  tard, 
une  singulière  fortune. 

A  partir  de  1580  environ,  la  polémique  anti-jésuite  va  provigner 
rapidement  et  prendre  une  dimension  politique  plus  accusée  à  la  lumière 
de  ce  que  l'on  soupçonnait  déjà  de  leurs  intrigues  en  ce  domaine, 
notamment  de  leur  participation  possible  aux  attentats  contre  Guil- 
laume d'Orange  et  Elisabeth.*^  Les  travaux  de  Fouqueray,  Drouot,^^  et 
plus  récemment  de  Delattre,  de  De  Lamar  Jensen**  et  A.L.  Martin  '^ 
ont  montré  hors  de  tout  doute  que  des  Jésuites  comme  Matthieu ,  Pigenat, 
Commolet,  Sager  jouèrent  un  rôle  important  dans  la  Ligue.  Il  faut  toute- 
fois remarquer  que  le  préposé  général  Aquaviva  adopta  et  tenta  d'imposer 
une  attitude  beaucoup  plus  prudente.  Il  recommanda  aux  Jésuites 
français  de  s'abstenir  dans  la  mesure  du  possible  de  toute  activité 
politique,^"  directive  qui  fut  finalement  inscrite  dans  les  textes  de  la 
cinquième  Congrégation  générale  de  1593.^*  Sans  doute  avait-il  une  vue 
plus  vaste  et  plus  nuancée  des  événements;  et  il  n'était  pas  peu  soucieux 
de  ménager  l'avenir,  car  il  craignait  à  juste  titre  une  intervention  trop 
bien  réussie  de  l'Espagne,  avec  laquelle  les  Jésuites  n'entretenaient  pas, 
d'ailleurs,  les  bonnes  relations  qu'on  leur  prétait  volontiers.^^ 

Le  débâcle  de  la  Ligue,  la  victoire  de  plus  en  plus  certaine  d'Henri  IV, 
la  ferveur  gallicane  cravachée  par  la  publication  des  Libertez^^  de  Pierre 
Pithou,  tout  annonçait  que  l'heure  était  enfin  venue  pour  la  Compagnie 
de  rendre  des  comptes;  d'autant  plus  que  ses  adversaires  les  plus  anciens 
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et  les  plus  résolus,  l'Université  et  le  Parlement,  avaient  sans  doute  à  se 
faire  pardonner,  eux  aussi,  leur  collusion  avec  la  Ligue.  En  1593  on  tenta 
de  lui  imputer  l'attentat  de  Barrière.^'*  Sentant  venir  le  danger,  quelques 
Jésuites  parisiens  ne  ménagèrent  par  leurs  efforts  afin  de  témoigner  de 
leur  attachement  au  roi;^^  en  mars  1594,  malgré  l'interdiction  d'Aqua- 
viva,^^  ils  se  déclarèrent  prêts  à  prêter  le  serment  de  fidélité  que  le  Parle- 
ment exigeait  d'eux. ^"^  Quelque  conciliante  que  fût  cette  attitude,  elle 
ne  pouvait  pas  calmer  les  ressentiments  de  leurs  ennemis  qui  n'avaient 
point  de  cesse  de  forcer  leur  renvoi.  Jacques  Bongars  écrivait  à  ce 
propos:  "Nous  sommes  occupés  à  faire  chasser  les  Jésuites.  L'Université, 
les  curés  des  paroisses  et  toute  la  ville  ont  conjuré  contre  ces  pestes 
publiques."^*  A  vrai  dire  l'opposition  à  la  Compagnie  était  loin  de  faire 
l'unanimité:  celle-ci  pouvait  compter  sur  l'appui  indéfectible  des  frères 
Pierre  et  Antoine  Séguier,  Jacques  de  la  Guesle,  le  cardinal  de  Vendôme, 
les  évêques  de  Paris,  Clermont  et  Langres,  et  bon  nombre  d'universitaires 
et  de  robins  de  moindre  renom.  Le  procès  qu'intenta  l'Université  de 
Paris  en  juillet  1594  visait  au  premier  chef  le  collège  de  Clermont,  mais 
son  intention  avouée  était  bien  de  faire  chasser  la  Compagnie  de  France. 
Nul  témoignage  n'est  plus  éclairant  à  cet  égard  que  le  Plaidoyer  d'Antoine 
Arnauld,  qui  est  probablement  l'un  des  réquisitoires  les  plus  impitoya- 
bles jamais  prononcé  en  France  contre  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus.  Tous  les 
grands  thèmes  de  la  propagande  anti-jésuite  déjà  formulés  par  Pasquier 
s'y  trouvent  rassemblés  et  abondamment  commentés:  à  quoi  s'ajoutent 
des  accusations  précises  de  projets  régicides,  résumés  sommairement  par 
cette  phrase  lapidaire:  "boutique  de  Satan,  où  se  sont  forgez  tous  les 
assassinats  qui  ont  esté  exécutez  ou  attentez  depuis  quarante  ans."^' 
Attribuant  à  Philippe  II  les  plus  funestes  projets,  Arnauld  avertit  en  ces 
termes  Henri  IV:  "Sire,  vous  avez  affaire  à  un  ennemi  patient  et  opinias- 
tre,  qui  ne  quittera  jamais  qu'avec  la  vie,  ses  espérances  et  ses  desseins 
sur  vostre  Estât.  Tous  ses  autres  artifices  ont  failli  et  se  sont  trouvez 
foibles  il  ne  lui  reste  plus  que  son  dernier  remède,  qui  est  de  vous  faire 
assassiner  par  ses  Jésuites.  .  .  ."^°  Etrange  prémonition  ou  ultime  mise  en 
garde?  Il  n'en  demeure  pas  moins  que  l'attentat,  heureusement  raté,  de 
Chastel  venait  tout  à  la  fois  combler  les  voeux  et  justifier  les  avertisse- 
ments réitérés  des  ennemis  de  la  Compagnie.  Pour  la  première  fois  depuis 
son  arrivée  ses  adversaires  avaient  en  mains  tous*les  atouts  nécessaires 
pour  la  bouter  hors  de  France. 


Si  Bellièvre^^  et  Villeroy^^  crurent  y  voir  la  main  de  l'Espagne  cette 
hypothèse  ne  fut  point  retenue,  du  moins  officiellement,  et  tous  s'accor- 
dèrent pour  en  faire  porter  le  blâme  sur  la  Compagnie,  et  non  sans  une 
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extrême  satisfaction.  Duplessis-Mornay  écrivit  ainsi  à  Sacy  le  30  janvier 
1595:  "Votre  prudence  a  paru  en  ce  que  vous  avez  si  dextrement  pris 
l'occasion  pour  l'expulsion  des  Jésuites.  C'est  un  coup  inestimable  sur 
ces  nouveaux  estançons  de  la  toute-puissance  de  Rome."^^  La  hâte  avec 
laquelle  le  Parlement  expédia  les  divers  procès,  le  caractère  exceptionnel 
de  la  procédure  que  reconnut  d'ailleurs  Achille  de  Harlay  neuf  ans  plus 
tard,^'*  et  même  la  manière  dont  s'effectuèrent  la  confiscation  et  la 
liquidation  des  biens  de  la  Compagnie,  notamment  leur  bibliothèque, 
dont  les  ouvrages,  selon  Pierre  de  L'Estoile,  furent  jugés  de  bonne  prise 
et  partagé  entre  les  gens  du  roi  et  les  "revendeux  et  plus  piètres  fripiers 
de  l'Université,"^^  témoignent  certes  de  la  volonté  des  adversaires  des 
Jésuites  d'en  finir  de  la  manière  la  plus  expéditive  et  la  plus  brutale:  mais 
aussi  de  leur  crainte  de  voir  intervenir  en  leur  faveur  leurs  alliés  habituels 
et  même  le  roi,  à  supposer  que  les  autorités  romaines  aient  eu  le  temps 
de  faire  pression  sur  lui.  Après  avoir  décrit  l'exécution  du  Père  Guignard, 
L'Estoile  qui  ne  pouvait  certes  pas  être  taxé  de  sympathie  à  l'endroit 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  conclut,  non  sans  maHce,  "que  ses  juges  qui 
tous  d'une  voix  le  condamnèrent  à  mort.  .  .étaient  pour  la  plupart  de 
ceux  qui  avaient  assisté  au  jugement  de  l'arrêt  donné  contre  le  feu  roi 
l'an  1589;  qui  est  une  chose  étrange,  et  encore  plus  de  voir  à  Paris  des 
Jésuites  au  gibet,  qui  naguères  y  étaient  craints,  honorés  et  adorés 
comme  petits  dieux.  .  .,"  ajoutant  quelques  lignes  plus  loin:  "qu'il  y 
avait  assez  longtemps  qu'ils  étaient  confesseurs,  et  qu'il  était  bien  temps 
qu'ils  fussent  martyrs." ^^ 

Pour  justifier  ces  diverses  mesures  les  ennemis  de  la  Compagnie  firent 
répandre  "force  libeles  pour  les  faires  croire  corrupteurs  de  la  jeunesse 
et  semeurs  de  mauvaise  doctrine  contre  le  Roy  et  repos  de  cet  Estât."  '^ 
Ces  pièces  en  vers  ou  en  prose,  fort  courtes  en  général,  ne  témoignent 
pas  d'une  grande  originalité  de  pensée  même  si  leur  facture  n'est  pas  sans 
valeur.^'  Leurs  auteurs  se  contentant,  pour  la  plupart,  de  commenter 
sommairement  les  arrêts  du  Parlement,  de  condamner  le  régicide  et  de 
stigmatiser  les  Jésuites.  Bon  nombre  d'estampes^'  circulèrent  et  sans 
doute  aussi  des  chansons,  bien  que  je  n'ai  pu  jusqu'à  ce  jour  en  retrouver 
la  trace. 

Au  cours  du  mois  de  janvier  d'incessantes  rumeurs  de  complots  con- 
tre la  vie  du  roi  se  propagèrent."*^  Faits  véridiques,  effroi  spontané  ou 
fausses  nouvelles  répandues  à  dessein  par  les  ennemis  de  la  Compagnie? 
Il  est  difficile  d'y  répondre  d'une  manière  absolument  sûre.  Le  Parle- 
ment, en  tout  cas,  prit  des  mesures  sévères  contre  Alexandre  Hay,  un 
jésuite,  et  Jean  le  Bel,  un  ancien  élève  de  la  Compagnie,  qui  avaient 
soutenu  pubhquement  des  idées  jugées  subversives.'*^ 

Les  conséquences  de  l'attentat  de  Chastel  présentent,  à  long  terme, 
de  multiples  facettes.  On  constate  d'abord  que  les  adversaires  les  plus 
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acharnés  des  Jésuites,  qui  se  recrutaient  surtout  au  sein  des  Cours  sou- 
veraines, ne  désarmèrent  point.  Le  Parlement  de  Paris  invita  les  Parle- 
ments provinciaux  à  corroborer  son  arrêt.  Ceux  de  Rouen,  de  Rennes, 
Semur  et  Béziers  obtempérèrent  dans  les  semaines  ou  les  mois  qui  suivi- 
rent; mais  ceux  de  Dijon  et  de  Toulouse  lui  signifièrent  une  fin  de  non- 
recevoir.**^  Il  ne  semble  pas  qu'il  ait  réussi  à  empêcher  les  parents 
d'envoyer  leurs  enfants  dans  les  établissements  de  la  Compagnie  situés 
à  l'étranger.  Irrité  de  ces  échecs,  il  rendit  le  21  août  1597  un  nouvel  arrêt 
qui  déclarait  celui  de  1594  exécutoire  dans  tout  le  royaume;'*^  sans  plus 
de  succès  d'ailleurs,  puisqu'il  le  réitéra  le  18  août  1598'*'*  et  le  27  janvier 
1603."*^  Les  efforts  qu'il  déploya  pour  obtenir  la  fermeture  du  collège 
de  Tournon,  situé  dans  le  ressort  du  Parlement  de  Toulouse,  ne  lui 
permirent  pas  de  venir  à  bout  de  la  résistance  des  parlementaires  toulou- 
sains qui  s'en  étaient  institués  les  défenseurs.  L'attachement  réel  ou  feint 
de  ceux-ci  à  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  allant  de  pair  avec  le  propos  de  ne 
point  de  soumettre  nécessairement  aux  injonctions,  quelles  qu'elles 
fussent,  de  leurs  collègues  parisiens."**  L'attitude  des  consuls  de  Lyon 
lors  de  l'affaire  Porsan  procède  de  la  même  volonté  d'indépendance. "^"^ 

Si  inflexible  était  l'attitude  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  qu'après  l'orageuse 
séance  du  1er  janvier  1600  à  la  chancellerie,  le  roi  décida  de  le  dessaisir 
du  dossier  pour  le  confier  au  conseil  privé.  Et  ce  n'est  qu'après  avoir 
formulé  des  remontrances  que  les  robins  se  résignèrent,  le  2  janvier 
1604,  sous  la  contrainte  de  lettres  de  jussion,  à  enregistrer  l'Edit  de 
Rouen  qui  mettait  fin  à  l'exil  des  Jésuites.'** 

Cette  lutte,  les  robins  l'auraient  peut-être  mené  avec  moins  d'opiniâ- 
treté s'ils  n'avaient  pas  bénéficié  de  l'appui  discret  mais  efficace  des  pro- 
testants. Richeome  l'avait  d'ailleurs  bien  perçu  qui  imputait  à  Pasquier 
et  à  Arnauld  des  opinions  hérétiques."^^  Ils  trouvèrent  sans  nul  doute 
quelqu'encouragement  dans  le  retentissement  de  la  tentative  d'assas- 
sinat de  Pierre  Panne  sur  la  personne  de  Maurice  de  Nassau.  Le  récit 
officiel,  aussitôt  traduit  en  français,  faisait  état  d'une  complicité  possible 
du  provincial  de  Belgique  et  du  recteur  du  collège  de  Douai. ^°  Mais 
d'autres  noms  circulaient  également.^'  Les  Huguenots  saisirent  aussitôt 
l'occasion  que  leur  offraient  de  telles  révélations  pour  propager  la 
rumeur  d'un  complot  tramé  par  les  Jésuites  de  Bordeaux  contre  Henri  IV. 
Le  23  juin  1598,  celui-ci  ordonna  au  Parlement  de  Bordeaux  de  chasser 
les  Jésuites  de  son  ressort.  Seule  l'attitude  ferme  des  parlementaires 
bordelais  et  des  vicaires  généraux  du  diocèse  empêcha  que  la  rumeur 
ait  des  suites  fâcheuses  pour  la  Compagnie. ^^  L'accusation  portée  contre 
un  soi-disant  Henri  Mangot,  jésuite,  convaincu  de  sodomie  et  condamné 
au  bûcher  par  les  magistrats  d'Anvers,  n'eut  pas  davantage  de  consé- 
quences. Le  pamphlet  qui  rapporte  l'incident  était  l'oeuvre  de  trois 
Huguenots  dauphinois.  Caille,  Cresson  et  Chamier;^^  son  invraisemblance 
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s'avérait  notoire  car  ni  Pasquier  ni  Amauld  n'en  firent  mention.  Il 
inquiéta  suffisamment  la  Compagnie  néanmoins,  pour  que  les  pères 
Coton^'*  et  Richeome"  le  réfutent  avec  force  preuves  et  témoignages. 

Le  gouvernement  britannique  que  le  prosélytisme  religieux  et  les 
intrigues  politiques  de  la  Compagnie  inquiétaient  au  plus  haut  point 
suivait  attentivement  les  événements  de  France.  Il  fit  à  plusieurs  reprises 
pression  sur  Henri  IV  pour  qu'il  diffère  le  retour  des  Jésuites. ^^  Repré- 
sentations qui  furent  repoussées  courtoisement  mais  fermement  au  nom 
de  la  raison  d'état. ^^  Mais  il  poursuivait  concurremment  ses  intrigues 
par  des  moyens  plus  obliques.  L'ambassadeur  Nevill,  mis  en  rapport 
avec  Pasquier  grâce  à  Robert  Bruce, ^*  un  conspirateur  écossais  qui  avait 
trempé,  quoique  d'assez  loin,  dans  l'affaire  des  blancs-seings  espagnols, 
pressentit  tout  l'intérêt  qu'il  était  possible  de  tirer  de  son  talent.  Il  lui 
fournit  une  abondante  documentation,  que  celui-ci  utilisa  avec  profit 
dans  son  Catéchisme  des  Jésuites,^^  et  il  s'entremit  même  pour  que 
l'ouvrage  soit  publié  en  Angleterre. ^^  Par  ailleurs,  l'intérêt  que  souleva 
chez  les  gallicans  le  récit  des  démêlés  des  "Appellants"  et  des  Jésuites  à 
propos  de  l'affaire  de  l'Archiprêtre  prouvait  que  les  espoirs  du  gouverne- 
ment anglais  de  réussir  à  imposer  son  point  de  vue  n'étaient  pas  entière- 
ment vains.^' 

C'est  dans  le  Catéchisme  et  dans  le  Franc  et  véritable  discours 
d'Antoine  Amauld^^  que  l'on  retrouve  l'essentiel  des  arguments  et  des 
fondements  doctrinaux,  historiques  et  juridiques  qui  alimentèrent  et 
justifièrent  l'attitude  des  ennemis  de  la  Compagnie.  Ils  diffèrent  assuré- 
ment l'un  de  l'autre  à  bien  des  égards  tant  par  le  fond  que  par  la  forme; 
mais  les  buts  que  Pasquier  et  Arnauld,  poursuivent,  les  préjugés  qu'ils 
véhiculent,  les  solutions  qu'ils  proposent  sont,  en  fin  de  compte,  assez 
voisins. 

Catalogue  raisonné  et  commenté  des  institutions  et  des  activités  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  le  Catéchisme  est  sans  contredit  un  ouvrage 
d'érudition,  mais  que  son  auteur,  par  de  multiples  concessions  au  genre 
satirique  et  pas  nécessairement  dans  ce  qu'il  avait  de  meilleur,  a  voulu 
rendre  accessible  au  plus  grand  nombre  de  lecteurs.  Parce  qu'il  s'adresse 
au  premier  chef  à  ses  compatriotes,  il  traite  longuement  des  "méfaits" 
des  Jésuites  en  France,  méfaits  qui  étaient  déjà  fort  bien  connus  et 
répertoriés  et  dont  la  véracité  paraissait,  pour  beaucoup,  incontestable. 
Mais  pour  qu'ils  prennent  conscience  de  l'universalité  du  danger  il  étend 
son  enquête  à  l'Eglise  universelle  et  à  quelques  pays  européens;  clin 
d'oeil,  sans  aucun  doute  aussi  à  d'éventuels  lecteurs  néerlandais  ou 
anglais  qui  ne  manqueront  pas  de  reconnaître  des  événements  qui  leur 
sont  familiers  et  dont  ils  sauront  désormais  qu'ils  ne  sont  point  uniques. 
Les  traductions  anglaises,  allemandes  et  néerlandaises  du  Catéchisme 
témoignent  éloquemment  de  la  portée  européenne  de  l'ouvrage. ^^  Par 
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une  longue  et  minutieuse  enquête,  Pasquier  s'efforce  d'établir  un  lien 
entre  les  méfaits  de  la  Compagnie  et  l'idéologie,  inavouée  d'ailleurs  et 
subtilement  distillée,  qu'il  croit  pouvoir  déceler  dans  les  Constitutions, 
les  lettres  annuelles,  les  Actes  des  Congrégations  générales,  les  privilèges, 
les  ouvrages  des  historiens  et  des  théologiens  et  d'une  manière  plus 
générale  dans  son  histoire.  Persuadé  d'avoir  ainsi  percé  ses  secrets, 
démasqué  ses  desseins  et  élucidé  ses  crimes,  Pasquier  pose  un  double 
postulat.  Bien  que  née  dans  le  sein  de  l'Eglise  catholique,  protégée  par 
elle  et  intégrée  à  sa  hiérarchie,  la  Compagnie  de  Jésus  lui  est  en  réalité 
étrangère  tant  par  sa  nature  même  que  par  ses  institutions  et  son  com- 
portement. S'étant  ainsi  volontairement  placée  en  marge  de  l'Eglise  elle 
peut  donner  libre  cours  à  ses  ambitions  politiques.  Par  une  analyse  des 
fondements  de  sa  puissance  —  discipHne,  culte  du  secret,  absence  de 
scrupules,  richesse,  enseignement  et  prédication  —,  des  constantes  de 
sa  politique  —  soumission  de  l'Etat  à  l'Eglise,  alliance  avec  l'Espagne  — , 
et  enfin  de  sa  mise  en  oeuvre  —  interventions  dans  le  domaine  politique, 
voire  assassinats  —,  il  tente  de  démontrer  qu'elle  a  poursuivi  avec  diligence, 
depuis  sa  fondation,  la  réalisation  d'une  conspiration  dont  le  succès 
assurerait  sans  aucun  doute  l'instauration  d'une  "République  jésuite." 
Le  Franc  et  véritable  discours  n'a  jamais  connu  la  même  faveur  que  le 
Catéchisme.  Ce  jugement  des  contemporains,  attesté  d'ailleurs  par  les 
traductions  étrangères  de  celui-ci  et  l'inégale  importance  accordée  à  l'un 
et  à  l'autre  dans  les  ripostes  de  Richeome,  et  corroboré  ensuite  par  celui 
de  la  postérité,  a  probablement  été  déterminé  par  l'extraordinaire  fécon- 
dité littéraire  et  le  prestige  de  Pasquier.  Mais  il  ne  rend  guère  justice  à  un 
ouvrage  dont  la  pensée  vigoureuse  et  originale  est  servie  par  une  langue 
élégante  et  un  style  oratoire  de  belle  venue.  Plus  court  et  moins  exhaustif 
que  le  Catéchisme,  plus  avare  de  détails  que  le  Plaidoyer  de  1594  auquel 
il  tient  d'ailleurs  lieu  de  conclusion  tardive,  \t  Franc  et  vértitable  discours 
est  davantage  une  réflexion  sur  les  conséquences  pohtiques  du  problème 
jésuite  qu'un  exposé  systématique  de  toutes  ses  facettes.  L'analyse 
d'Arnauld  s'articule  autour  de  trois  thèmes  principaux.  A  l'instar  de 
Pasquier  il  insiste  sur  le  péril  que  font  courir  aux  institutions  et  aux 
traditions  françaises  le  comportement  et  la  philosophie  politique  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jésus.  C'est  sans  nul  doute  en  se  souvenant  de  son  Anti- 
espagnol^"^  qu'il  décrit  les  liens  extrêmement  étroits  qu'il  croit  pouvoir 
discerner  entre  celle-ci  et  l'Espagne.  Mais  c'est  la  rupture  de  l'équilibre 
entre  les  pouvoirs  du  Parlement  et  ceux  du  roi,  provoquée  à  l'en  croire 
par  les  Jésuites,  qui  le  préoccupe.  Il  estime  que  l'autorité  royale  se 
mesure  au  respect  dans  lequel  elle  tient  les  arrêts  des  Cours  souveraines 
qui  sont  pour  les  rois:  "la  forme  de  leur  Justice,  l'appuy  de  leur  Sceptre, 
les  pilHers  de  leur  Couronne  et  l'affermissement  de  leur  succession."*^ 
Il  reproche  en  termes  à  peine  voilés  à  Henri  IV  de  s'être  laissé  circonvenir 
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par  les  Jésuites  ce  qui,  à  brève  échéance,  va  abaisser  le  Parlement  et  à 
long  terme  menacer  la  dynastie.  La  question  ne  pouvait  donc  être  réglée 
que  par  le  roi  et  le  Parlement  agissant  de  concert;  et  des  deux,  c'était  à 
son  avis  le  Parlement  qui  était  le  mieux  éclairé. 


Les  Jésuites  savaient  trop  bien  l'hostilité  que  leur  vouaient  depuis 
quarante  ans  robins  et  universitaires  pour  être  entièrement  pris  au 
dépourvu  par  le  coup  de  force  dont  ils  avaient  fait  les  frais.  Bien  placé 
pour  en  connaître,  Pierre  Séguier  leur  avait  d'ailleurs  conseillé,  quelques 
semaines  avant  l'attentat,  de  s'absenter  de  Paris  pendant  deux  ou  trois 
ans.^^  Néanmoins,  la  nouvelle  de  leur  exil  et  celle  de  la  condamnation 
du  père  Guignard  furent  accueillies  avec  consternation  à  Rome  et  y 
provoquèrent  de  très  vives  réactions  d'hostilité,  auxquelles  les  Espagnols 
ne  furent  sans  doute  pas  étrangers.^^  Cependant,  par  crainte  d'irriter  le 
roi  dont  il  était  à  l'époque  difficile  d'évaluer  les  sentiments,  de  donner 
raison  aux  préventions  des  parlementaires,  d'aggraver  les  menaces  qui 
planaient  sur  les  Pères  demeurés  en  France  et  surtout  de  provoquer  un 
schisme  qui  aurait  sans  doute  été  accueilli  sans  fâcherie  par  les  gallicans 
les  plus  intraitables,*'  Clément  VIII  et  Aquaviva,  malgré  qu'ils  en  eussent, 
se  gardèrent  bien  de  censurer  les  arrêts  du  Parlement.  Bien  plus,  ce  sont 
des  Jésuites  comme  Commolet,  Georges,  Sirmond,  Possevin  et  Tolet  qui 
s'employèrent  à  hâter  l'absolution  d'Henri  IV  tandis  qu'Aquaviva  réussit 
à  empêcher  le  pape  d'en  lier  l'octroi  au  rappel  de  la  Compagnie.  Ils 
allèrent  jusqu'à  informer  le  roi  de  l'existence  d'un  complot  ourdi  contre 
lui.*'  Cette  attitude,  toute  de  prudence  et  de  souplesse,  montre  bien 
que  les  Jésuites  s'efforçaient  de  minimiser  l'influence  de  leurs  ennemis 
et  d'en  circonscrire  le  nombre  aux  seuls  officiers  du  Parlement  de  Paris 
à  seule  fin  de  les  isoler.  Au  point  même  de  soutenir  que  toute  attaque 
contre  la  Compagnie  était  une  insulte  à  l'opinion  publique  qui  l'avait 
toujours  soutenue. ''^  En  affichant  officiellement  leur  loyauté  à  l'endroit 
de  la  Couronne,  en  se  prétendant  indispensables  pour  la  survie  du  catho- 
licisme —  prétention  qu'ils  n'étaient  pas  les  seuls  à  juger  parfaitement 
plausible  —  ''^  ils  espéraient  prouver  la  futihté  des  arguments  de  leurs 
adversaires.  Leur  retour,  de  ce  fait,  s'imposerait  de  lui-même.  Le  cardinal 
d'Ossat,  qui  ne  les  aimait  guère  mais  les  respectait,  notait  avec  beaucoup 
de  pertinence:  "D'ailleurs  comme  ils  sont  prudents  et  acorts,  et  qu'ils 
savent  très  bien  connoitre  ou  gît  leur  profit,  ils  se  garderont  de  faire  une 
escapade,  ou  extravagance,  ou  chose  hazardeuse,  beaucoup  mieux  que 
ne  feront  d'autres,  qui  ont  moins  de  sens,  et  de  prudence  et  de  police 
qu'eux.  Et  de  fait  Jacques  Clément  n'étoit  point  Jésuite."  Et  il  ajoutait, 
comme  pour  mieux  convaincre,  qu'ils  étaient  fort  habiles  pour  inciter 
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les  sujets  à  obéir  au  roi.^^  Avertissement  lourd  de  sens  qui  pouvait  tout 
aussi  bien  sous-entendre  l'inverse! 

Richeome,^^  porte-parole  officieux  de  la  Compagnie  en  France,  qui 
se  chargea  de  donner  la  réplique  à  Marion,  Arnauld  et  Pasquier,  ne 
s'écarta  pas  de  cette  voie,  encore  que  le  ton  habituellement  violent  et 
outré  de  cette  guerre  des  livres  l'ait  parfois  obligé,  notamment  dans  la 
Chasse  au  renard  Pasquin,  à  se  départir  de  sa  réserve.  Sa  démonstration 
repose  essentiellement  sur  trois  points.  Il  lui  fallait  d'abord  prouver  qu'en 
dépit  de  son  statut  particulier,  de  ses  structures  et  de  ses  privilèges,  la 
Compagnie  de  Jésus  ne  se  singularisait  pas  tant,  qu'elle  puisse  remettre 
en  cause  les  institutions  françaises  et  en  particulier  les  droits  des  ordi- 
naires, des  universités,  du  roi  et  du  Parlement.^"*  Pour  ce  qui  concernait 
l'attentat  de  Chastel,  il  ne  lui  était  guère  difficile  de  prouver  qu'aucune 
accusation  contre  les  Jésuites  ne  pouvait  être  retenue;  le  procès  d'inten- 
tion que  leur  avait  intenté  le  Parlement  ne  reposait  donc  que  sur  des 
présomptions,  déjà  repoussées  lors  du  procès  entre  l'Université  et  la 
Compagnie  en  juillet  1594.^^  Les  accusations  portant  sur  le  rôle  politique 
des  Jésuites  en  France  et  en  Europe  vont  toutefois  retenir  davantage 
son  attention.  La  tâche  était  singuHèrement  délicate  car  il  devait  mini- 
miser les  écarts  et  les  faux  pas  de  certains  des  membres  les  plus  zélés 
de  la  Compagnie,  justifier  au  mieux  les  attitudes  et  les  décisions  qui 
avaient  été  prises  naguères  dans  un  tout  autre  contexte,  prouver  la 
mauvaise  foi  de  ses  adversaires  sans  tomber  dans  le  piège  de  la  polémique 
outrancière  et  gratuite,  défendre  enfin,  tout  en  prenant  ses  distances, 
une  conception  déjà  périmée  des  rapports  entre  l'Eglise  et  l'Etat  qui, 
parce  qu'elle  rappelait  par  trop  fâcheusement  l'époque  de  la  Ligue, 
risquait  de  froisser  même  les  gallicans  les  plus  modérés. 

Richeome  se  portait  bien  entendu  fort  de  la  parfaite  loyauté  des 
Jésuites  à  l'endroit  des  rois;^^  ceux  qui  y  faillirent  furent  aussitôt 
désavoués;^^  ils  ne  s'immiscèrent  pas  davantage  dans  les  questions  politi- 
ques, comme  en  font  foi  les  décrets  de  la  cinquième  Congrégation.^*  Il 
lui  était  d'autant  plus  aisé  de  prouver  leur  innocence  dans  les  attentats 
dont  on  les  avait  chargés  —  ceux  de  Parry,  de  Squirre,  de  Panne  et  de 
Barrière  en  particulier  —  que  leur  complicité  n'avait  jamais  été  claire- 
ment établie.''^  Leur  assentiment  à  la  théorie  du  tyrannicide  était  sans 
doute  plus  difficile  à  justifier,  encore  que  leur  opinion  n'ait  été  à  cet 
égard  que  fort  peu  différente  de  celle  des  théologiens  catholiques,'® 
Richeome  estimait  toutefois  que  le  meurtre  du  tyran  ne  saurait  être 
qu'une  solution  ultime  et  exceptionnelle,  à  telle  enseigne  qu'Emmanuel 
de  Sâ,*^  dont  les  idées  allaient  nettement  au-delà  de  la  doctrine  de  la 
Compagnie,  ne  pouvait,  selon  lui,  prétendre  parler  au  nom  de  celle-ci.  '^ 
Quant  à  V Apologie  de  Jean  Chastel,  ^^  parfois  imputée  à  un  Jésuite,  elle 
contenait   trop  d'outrances  pour  qu'une  telle  accusation  puisse  être 
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retenue.*'*  Même  si  l'on  faisait  abstraction  de  l'attentat  de  Chaste!, 
l'attitude  de  la  Compagnie  à  l'endroit  d'Henri  IV  ne  s'expliquait  pas 
facilement.  Richeome  s'efforce  de  la  justifier  en  établissant  une  distinc- 
tion à  vrai  dire  subtile,  sinon  spécieuse,  entre  la  personne  du  roi  qui  est 
inviolable  et  les  idées  qu'il  professait  avant  sa  conversion  qui  sont  con- 
damnables. Le  fait  qu'il  fût  hérétique,  relaps  et  excommunié  ne  signifiait 
nullement  qu'il  était  un  tyran,  car  il  n'y  a  pas  nécessairement  corrélation 
entre  l'excommunication  qui  relève  strictement  du  pouvoir  spirituel  et 
la  tyrannie  dont  la  définition  est  du  ressort  du  temporel.*^ 

Quelque  souplesse  que  les  Jésuites  aient  manifesté,  la  partie  était  loin 
d'être  gagnée.  S'il  est  vrai  que  l'opinion  publique  ne  leur  était  pas  aussi 
défavorable  que  l'insinuaient  leurs  ennemis,  les  arguments  de  ceux-ci 
portaient  d'autant  plus  qu'ils  touchaient  à  la  fibre  patriotique  des 
Français,  meurtris  par  trente  ans  de  guerre  civile  et  d'intervention 
étrangère. 


Les  négociations,  fréquemment  interrompues,  qui  devaient  mettre  fin 
à  l'exil  des  Jésuites  durèrent  près  de  dix  ans.  De  tels  atermoiements  sont 
assurément  à  mettre  au  compte  de  l'obstination  des  robins,  qu'Henri  IV 
devait  prendre  en  considération,  car  il  ne  pouvait  révoquer  un  arrêt 
porté  par  le  Parlement  sans  risquer  de  l'offenser  gravement.  Mais  la 
question  des  Jésuites  mettait  en  cause  des  enjeux  diplomatiques  qui 
dépassaient  et  de  loin  les  querelles  idéologiques  entre  gallicans  et  ultra- 
montains.  C'est  pour  cette  raison  que  le  roi  décida  d'en  saisir  le  Conseil 
privé  dès  le  mois  de  janvier  1600.  Le  gouvernement  français  n'était 
certes  pas  insensible  aux  arguments  invoqués  par  Elisabeth  et  Jacques  I. 
N'avait-il  pas,  d'ailleurs,  envisagé  de  soutenir  les  "Appellants"  dans  le 
but  de  faire  échec  aux  Espagnols,  protecteurs  attitrés  des  "Recusants," 
et  pour  l'heure  des  Jésuites?  Le  projet  fut  rapidement  abandonné  parce 
qu'il  risquait  de  compromettre  la  bonne  marche  des  négociations  avec  la 
Compagnie.'^  Malgré  l'absolution  de  1595  et  l'annulation  de  l'union  du 
roi  avec  Marguerite  de  Valois  le  17  décembre  1599,  les  relations  avec  la 
Papauté  étaient,  de  leur  côté,  lourdement  hypothéquées  tant  par  le  refus 
du  Parlement  de  recevoir  les  canons  disciplinaires  du  concile  de  Trente'^ 
que  par  la  promulgation  de  l'Edit  de  Nantes.**  Le  rappel  de  la  Compag- 
nie, en  rétablissant  en  quelque  sorte  un  certain  équilibre,  contribuerait 
assurément  à  les  rendre  plus  satisfaisantes.  D'Ossat  qui  plaidait  inlassable- 
ment en  ce  sens  l'avait  bien  perçu  qui,  en  1598,  écrivait  à  Villeroy  que 
l'exil  des  Jésuites  servait  les  intérêts  des  Huguenots  et  des  Espagnols  et 
ne  faisait  qu'offenser  le  pape  et  les  alliés  de  la  France.*^ 

Bien  que  fort  sensible  à  toutes  ces  raisons  Henri  IV  n'était  cependant 
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pas  acquis  à  l'idée  d'un  retour  sans  conditions  des  Jésuites.  Dans  une 
lettre  en  date  du  18  novembre  1601  il  chargeait  Béthune  de  faire  con- 
naître au  pape  les  conditions  qu'il  avait  fixées  pour  leur  retour.^^  Ils 
devaient  acquérir  la  nationalité  française,  lui  prêter  annuellement  un 
serment  de  fidélité,  se  conformer  exactement  aux  lois  du  royaume,  se 
soumettre  à  la  juridiction  des  évéques,  ne  rien  entreprendre  au  spirituel 
comme  au  temporel  qui  soit  préjudiciable  aux  évéques,  chapitres,  curés, 
universités  ou  autres  ordres  religieux,  ne  pas  s'approprier  les  biens  des 
novices,  déléguer  enfin  en  permanence  à  la  Cour  un  Père  qui  servirait  à 
la  fois  de  prédicateur  et  de  répondant.^'  Henri  IV  prenait  ainsi  à  son 
compte  quelques-unes  des  exigences  formulées  par  Henri  III  en  1583, 
1585  et  1586.^^  Sans  donner  pleine  satisfaction  aux  gallicans,  elles 
avaient  au  moins  le  mérite  de  rassurer  les  plus  modérés  d'entre  eux.  Le 
15  août  1603,  il  chargeait  Beaumont  de  dire  à  Jacques  I,  qui  s'inquiétait 
du  retour  imminent  des  Jésuites,  que  leur  autorité  et  leur  puissance 
"réglée  et  retranchée  comme  elle  sera,  ils  auront  moins  de  moyens  de 
leur  (les  Huguenots)  nuire  et  comme  ils  seront  tenus  de  court  et  en 
debvoir,  ils  n'auront  pouvoir  de  les  combattre  qu'à  force  de  bonnes 
moeurs  et  de  doctrine  en  bien  instruisant  la  jeunesse. "^^  Plusieurs 
membres  du  Conseil  privé  leur  battaient  également  froid. ^'*  Sully,  pour 
un,  trouvait  sept  raisons  qui  militaient  en  faveur  du  maintien  de  leur 
exil,^^  mais  du  même  souffle  il  se  résignait  à  leur  retour  parce  que  "les 
temps  et  la  disposition  présente  des  affaires  et  des  esprits  le  requéraient 
ainsi."  ^^  Villeroy  qui  constatait  pourtant,  comme  beaucoup  de  catholi- 
ques, que  le  maintien  de  leurs  collèges  était  essentiel  par  suite  du  déclin 
de  l'Université,^^  insistait  également  sur  leur  naturalisation  et  leur  sou- 
mission aux  lois  du  royaume.^*  Le  18  novembre  1603,  il  écrivait  à 
Béthune:  "nous  n'avons  aussi  perdu  encore  la  mémoire  des  attentats 
faits  contre  nos  rois  en  ce  royaume,  sous  la  permission  et  autorité  des 

"99 

papes. 

Ce  sont,  en  fin  de  compte,  le  Père  Provincial  Armand  et  le  Père  Coton 
qui  négocièrent  directement  avec  Henri  IV  et  une  commission  spéciale- 
ment créée  les  conditions  du  retour  des  Jésuites.  Elles  se  déroulèrent 
exclusivement  entre  Français  sans  que  le  nonce  y  participe  ou  qu'il 
soit  tenu  compte  de  l'opinion  du  Général  et  du  pape.  Il  est  probable 
que  les  deux  Jésuites  interprétèrent  fort  hbéralement  le  mandat  qu'ils 
s'étaient  paradoxalement  vus  confiés  par  le  roi.  Ils  obtinrent  en  tout 
cas  des  adoucissements  au  projet  de  1601.  Clément  VIII  et  Aquaviva 
qui  n'y  pouvaient  mais,  demandèrent  en  vain  des  modifications  à 
certaines  conditions  de  l'Edit  de  Rouen  qu'ils  jugeaient  fort  humiliantes. 
L'accord  tacite  sinon  résigné  de  Rome  obtenu,  le  roi  pouvait  désormais 
vaincre  la  résistance  du  Parlement. *^^ 

Cet    accomodement    laborieusement   négocié   montre   que   certains 
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Jésuites  français,  déterminés  au  besoin  à  passer  outre  aux  objections  de 
leurs  supérieures,  estimaient  que  la  Compagnie  ne  pouvait  pas  mésesti- 
mer les  libertés  gallicanes  et  les  idéaux  politiques  de  la  monarchie;  elle 
devait  tenter  de  s'intégrer  plus  étroitement  à  l'Eglise  de  France,  bref  de 
se  "naturaliser."***'  De  leur  côté  le  roi  et  ses  principaux  conseillers  en 
étaient  arrivés  à  la  conclusion  que  l'opposition  des  robins  et  peut-être 
aussi  leurs  propres  préventions  ne  sauraient  tenir  longtemps  devant  une 
évidence:  la  promulgation  de  l'Edit  de  Nantes,  qui,  pour  nombre  de 
catholiques,  présentait  un  danger  mortel,  rendait  l'exil  des  Jésuites 
franchement  inadmissible.  La  réconciliation  définitive  avec  la  Papauté 
et  la  poursuite  de  la  lutte,  même  pacifique,  contre  l'hérésie  n'était 
possible  qu'au  prix  de  leur  retour,  quitte  à  s'entendre  d'ailleurs  sur  des 
modalités  qui  ne  soient  pas  par  trop  inacceptables  aux  deux  parties 
concernées. 

Ainsi  les  difficultés  engendrées  par  l'attentat  de  Chastel  semblaient 
provisoirement  assoupies.  Mais  les  rancunes  étaient  trop  vives  pour 
s'éteindre  aussitôt.  L'attentat  de  Ravaillac,  le  14  mai  1610,  allait  pro- 
voquer une  crise  d'autant  plus  grave  qu'elle  était  alimentée  par  la 
publication  récente  du  De  rege  et  regis  institutione,  de  fâcheuse  réputa- 
tion, qui  paraissait  justifier  tous  les  avertissements  des  ennemis  de  la 
Compagnie. 

Université  de  Montréal 
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89  D'Ossat  à  Villeroy,  5  mars  1598,  dans  op.  cit.,  tome  111,  p.  22-28. 

90  E.  Halphen,  Henri  IV.  Lettres  inédites  à  M.  de  Béthune  ambassadeur  de  France  à  Rome 
(Paris,  1889),  tome  1,  pp.  25-29.  Aldobrandini  à  Del  Bufalo,  7  janvier  1602,  dans  B.  Barbiche, 
op.  cit.,  n°  107. 

9 1  Capitoli  proposti sopra  la  restitutione  délia  Compagnia  in  Francia,  A.R.S.I.,  Gallia  60,  f^  2 1  lr°. 
Traduit  par  H.  Touqueray,  Op.  cit.,  tome  11,  pp.  597-98. 

92  A.L.  Martin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  96-99,  158-62,  185-86,  203-04  et  Appendice  II. 

93  B.N.,  ms.  fr.  7103,  f^^  87r<^  -  89i^. 

94  Antoine  Séguier  à  Henri  IV,  29  décembre  1599,  Bibliothèque  de  l'Institut,  ms.  Godefroy 
XV,  f  203r^  -  207r°.  Henri  IV  à  Sillery,  14  octobre  1599,  Archives  du  ministère  des 
Affaires  étrangères  (Paris):  Rome,  correspondance,  XVIII,  f^  412r°.  D'Ossat  à  Villeroy, 
17  novembre  1599,  dans  op.  cit.,  tome  III,  p.  435. 

95  Mémoires,  dans  Michaud  et  Poujoulat,  op.  cit.,  tome  XVI,  p.  528. 

96  Ibid.,  p.  5  30. 

97  Villeroy  à  Béthune,  17  janvier  1603,  B.N.,  ms.  fr.  3487,  f^  103rO. 

98  Ibid.,  3  novembre  1603,  f^  180r°. 

99  Ibid.,  18  novembre  1603,  f°  185r°. 

100  B.  Barbiche,  op  cit.,  n^^  545,  563,  568,  573,  589,  592,  600.  J.M.  Prat,  op.  cit.,  tome  II, 
pp.  138,  169-75,  180-83,  219-21,  Henri  IV.  Recueil  de  lettres  missives,  éditées  par  Berger 
de  Xivrey  (Paris:  1843-1858),  tome  VI,  p.  178.  J.A.Gazaignes,op.c2X,  tomell,  pp.  10-12. 

101  P.  Blet,  "Jésuites  gallicans  au  XVIIe  sièclel'^  Archivum  Historicum  Societatis  lesu,  29  (1960), 
55-84. 
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A  catalogue  of  the  Erasmus  collection  in  the  Centre  for  Reformation 
and  Renaissance  Studies  of  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  appeared  in 
1971  {Renaissance  and  Reformation,  VII,  No.  2).  Professor  Douglas 
Bush's  portrait  of  the  collector  A.J.  Bell  was  reprinted  in  the  same  issue. 

Bell's  collection  was  not  confined  to  Erasmus.^  It  included  as  well 
early  editions  of  Trissino's  Sophonisba  (Vicenza,  1529),  Paolo  Giovio's 
Elogia  virorum  bellica  virtu  te  illustrium  and  Elogia  virorum  Uteris  illus- 
trium  (Basel,  1575-7),  and  a  copy  of  Juvencus'  Evangeliorum  Libri  IV 
(Leipzig,  1511)  with  annotations  which  have  been  identified  as  those 
of  Philip  Melanchthon. 

Above  all  Bell  was  a  Classical  scholar  but  his  remarkable  collection 
of  early  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classical  texts  has  been  overlooked 
largely  because  it  is  dispersed  in  several  sections  of  the  Victoria  College 
Library:  the  majority  are  located  in  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies,  others  are  among  the  unprocessed  material  of  the 
Victoria  College  Library,  and  a  few  others  have  not  been  located.  Since 
none  have  been  catalogued  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  system 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  either  the  Victoria  University  or  the  Robarts 
Library  union  catalogues. 

The  following  preliminary  short-title  listing  of  editions  of  the  Classics 
published  from  approximately  1490  to  1650  attempts  to  reassemble  this 
important  part  of  A.J.  Bell's  collection.  The  works  of  certain  Christian 
Fathers,  such  as  St.  Jerome,  who  are  important  to  Classical  students 
have  also  been  included. 

Bell  also  owned  many  editions  from  the  late  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  which  included  Renaissance  commentaries,  for  example, 

1  For  a  general  survey  of  Bell's  collection  see  my  article,  "Andrew  James  Bell:  a  great  Toronto 
book-collector,"  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Volume  XV,  1976  of  the  Papers  of  the  Biblio- 
graphic Society  of  Canada.  I  wish  to  thank  once  again  Miss  Sybille  Pantazzi  and  the  staff  of 
the  E.J.  Pratt  Library  and  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  for  their 
assistance. 
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the  Havercamp  variorum  edition  of  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natum  (Leyden, 
1725),  but  to  include  all  of  these  would  unduly  prolong  this  list. 

The  list  which  follows  is  based  on  Bell's  own  catalogue  and  wherever 
possible  his  entry  and  the  title-page  of  the  book  were  checked  with  the 
entry  in  the  printed  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bibliothè- 
que Nationale.  Twenty  books  have  not  been  located:  some  of  these  may 
be  bound  with  other  early  books;  some  may  have  been  inadvertently 
sold  in  a  series  of  sales  held  at  Victoria  College  in  1968-9.  The  compiler 
would  be  grateful  for  any  information  regarding  the  present  location  of 
these  books.  For  each  entry  in  the  list  the  location  is  indicated: 

CRRS   —  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies, 

Victoria  University 
EJPL     —  E.J.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria  College,  Toronto 
t  -  location  unknown 

AESCHYLUS 

...  Prometheus, cum  interpretatione  Mathiae  Garbitii  Illyrici.  Basileae,  Per  I.  Opori- 
num,  1559.8°  CRRS 

ANTIQUI  RHETORES  LATINI 

Rutillius  Lupus,  Aquila  Romanus,  lulius  Rufinianus,  etc.  Parisiis,  Plantaniana, 
1599.4°.  CRRS 

APULEIUS,  Lucius  Madaurensis 

Opera    omnia    quae    exstant    Geuerhartus    Elmenhorstius  ...  recensuit,   librumque 

emendationum  ...  adiecit.   Francofurti,  In  officina  Wecheliana  apud  D.  et  D. 

Aubrios  et  C.  Schleichium,  162L  8°.  EJPL 

ARISTIDES,  Aelius 

...  Orationes.  Florentiae,  Sumptibus  P.  Juntae,  1517.  fol.  f 

ARISTOTLE 

...  Opera  ...  omnia.  Per  Des.  Eras.  Roterodamum.  Basileae,  Per  lo.  Bebelium  &,  Mich. 
Isingritium,  1550.  fol.  2  vols,  f 

ARRIANUS,  Flavius 

...  De  ascensu  Alexandri.  Venetiis,  In  aedibus  B.  Zanetti,  1535.  8°.  CRRS 

...  De  rebus  gestis  Alexandri  magni  regis  Macedonium  libri  octo  Bartholomaeo 
Facio  ...  interprète.  Lugduni,  Apud  S.  Gryphium,  1552.  12°.  CRRS 

AUGUSTINUS,  Aurelius 

De  natura  et  gratia  liber  unus.  Item  de  spiritu  &  litera  liber  unus.  Norembergae, 
1524.  8°.  CRRS 

Opuscula  plurima  ...  Argentinae,  Impensis  et  opera  M.  Flach,  1491.  fol.  CRRS 

AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  Marcus 

...  De  se  ipso  et  se  ipsum  libri  XII.  Xylandri  versionem  locis  plurimis  emendavit,  & 
novam  fecit;  in  Antonini  libros  notas  &  emendationes  adiecit  Mericus  Casau- 
bonus.  Londini,  Typis  M.  Flesher,  Sumptibus  R.  Mynne,  1643.  8°.  EJPL 
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AUSONIUS,  Decimus  Magnus 

Omnia  opera,  nuper  maxima  diligentia  recognita  atque  excusa.  Florentiae,  Sumptu 
P.  Juntae,  1517.8°.  CRRS 

BOETHIUS,  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus 

De  consolatione  philosophiae.  Coloniae,  Per  Johannem  Koelhoff,  1488.  fol.  CRRS 

De  consolatione  philosophiae  et  de  disciplina  scholarium.  Venetiis,  Per  Johannem  et 
Gregorium  de  Gregoriis,  1497.  fol.  CRRS 

Opera.  Venetiis,  Per  Johannem  et  Gregorium  de  Gregoriis,  1499.  fol.  CRRS 

CASSIODORUS,  Flavius  Magnus  Aurelius 

Variarum  libri  XII  &  Chronicon,  ad  Theodericum  regem.  lordani  Episcope  Raven- 
natis  De  origine  actibusque  Getarum  liber  I  ...  Enodii  Ticinensis  Episcopi 
Panegyricus  Theoderico  dictus.  G.  Fornerii  ...  notae  in  libros  Variarum.  Parisiis, 
Apud  S.  Nivellium,  1583.  4°.  t 

Variarum  libri  XII  &  Chronicon  ...  G.  Fornerii  ...  notae  in  lib.  Variar.  His  de  novo 
accesserunt  Francisci  Modii  Argumenta  ...  Petri  Brossei  in  Cassiodorum  Anim- 
adversiones.  Gnomologia  Cassiodorana  ...  Lugduni,  Apud  I.  Chouët,  1595.  8°. 
CRRS 

"CATO,  Dionysius" 

Praecepta  moralia  recognita  atque  interpretata  ab  Erasme  Roterodamo.  Argentorati, 
Ex  aedibus  Schurerianis,  1516.  4°.  CRRS 

Disticha  de  moribus  ad  fïlium  cum  D.  Erasmi  Roter odami  brevi  expositione;  eadem 
graece  reddita  per  Jos.Scaligerum,  etc.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Apud  Andream 
Cloucquium,  1626.  8°.  CRRS 

Disticha  de  moribus  ad  filium;  cum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  brevi  expositione;  eadem 
graece  reddita  per  Jos.  Scaligerum  ...  accedit  Marci  Zuerii  Boxhomii  De  distichis 
Catonis  dissertatio.  Amstelodami,  Apud  Joannem  Janssonium,  1646.  fol.  CRRS 

Disticha  de  moribus,  cum  scholiis  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami.  Londini,  Typis  A. H. 
impensis  Societatis  Stationariorum,  1661.  8°.  CRRS 

CATO,  Marcus  Porcins 

Libri  de  re  rustica.  M.  Catonis  lib.  I.  M.  Terentii  Varronis  lib.  IIL  L.IuniiModerati 

Columellae  lib.  XII  ...  Palladii  lib.  XIIII,  etc.  Venetiis,  In  aedibus  Aldi  &  Andreae 

Soceri,  1514.  4°.  f 

CATULLUS,  Gaius  Valerius 

Catulli,  Tibulli,  Propertii,  nova  editio.  losephus  Scaliger  recensuit.  Eiusdem  in  eosdem 
Castigationum  liber  ...  Antverpiae,  Apud  A.  Radaeum,  1582.  8°.  CRRS 

C.  Val.  Catulli,  Albii  Tibulli,  Sex.  Aur.  Propertii,  opera  omnia  quae  extant.  Cum 
variorum  doctorum  virorum  commentariis,  notis ...  Lutetiae,  Ex  officina 
C.  Morelli,  1604.  fol.  CRRS 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  et  Propertius,  et  quae  sub  Galli  nomine  circumferunter;  cum 
selectis  variorum  commentariis  accurante  Simone  Abbes  Gabbema.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  Typis  G.  à  ZijU,  &  T.  ab  Ackersdijck,  1659.  8°.  EJPL 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  et  Propertius,  ex  recensione  Joannis  Georgji  Graevii,  cum  notis 
integris  Jos.  Scaligeri,  M.  Ant.  Mureti,  Achill.  Statii,  Roberti  Titii,  Hieronymi 
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Avantii,  Jani  Dousae  partris,  &  filii,  Theodori  Marcilii,  nee  non  selectis  aliorum. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  Ex  officina  R.  à  Zyll,  1680.  8°.  EJPL 

Caius  Valerius  Catullus  et  eum  Isaac!  Vossii  observationes.  Prostant  apud  Isaacum 
Littleburii  Bibliopolam  Londinensem,  1684.  4°.  EJPL 

CICERO,  Marcus  Tullius 

Tusculanae  quaestiones.  Lugduni,  S.  Gryphium,  1541.  8°.  CRRS 

Officia  diligenter  restituta.  Eiusdem  de  Amicitia,  &  Senectute  Dialogi  singuli.  Cum 
ann.  Erasmi  Roterodami,  &  Ph.  Melanchthonis;  Item,  Annotation.  Bartholo- 
maei  Latomi  in  Paradoxa.  Parisiis,  Apud  S.  Colinaeum,  1543.  16°.  CRRS 

De  officiis  libri  III.  Commentariis  Erasmi  ...  Melanchthonis  ...  Amberbachii,  & 
Francisci  Maturantii  ...  eiusdem.  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  Paradoxa,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  cum  adnotationibus  ...  D.  Erasmi  ...  Lugduni,  Apud  T.  Paganum, 
1556.4°.  CRRS 

Contra  Catilinam  orationes  quatuor.  Portii  Latronis  declamatio  contra  L.  Sergium 
Catilinam.  etc.  Coloniae,  Martinus  Gymnicus  excudebat,  1563.  8°.  CRRS 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone  Oratio,  Philippi  Melancthonis,  &  Bartholomaei  Latomi  adnota- 
tionibus ...  Coloniae,  Martinus  Gymnicus  excudebat,  1563.  8°.  CRRS 

Orationes  II.  Altera  pro  A.  Licinio  Archia  poëta,  altera  pro  M.  Marcello.  Cum  artifi- 
cio,  dispositione,  ac  paraphrasi  Philippi  Melancthonis.  Coloniae,  Martinus 
Gymnicus  excudebat,  1563.  8°.  CRRS 

Epistolae  ad  familiares  libri  XVI.  Pauli  Manutii  scholia,  quibus  et  loci  familiarum 
epistolarum  difficiliores  explicantur  ...  In  Libera  Argentina,  Excudebat  losias 
Rihelius,  1569.  8°.  CRRS 

Epistolae  ad  familiares.  Philippi  Melanchthonis  argumenta  &  scholia.  loach.  Came- 
rarii  &  Eras.  Roterod.  locorum  obscuriorum  recognitio  verba  Graeca  Latinis 
expressa  ...  Francofurti,  Apud  Martinum  Lechlerum  impensis  haeredum  Chris- 
tiani  Egenolphi,  1592.  8°.  CRRS 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius 

Quae  exstant:  ex  emendatione  Nicolai  Hensy.  Amstelodami,  Typis  S.  Elzevirii, 
1650.  12°.  EJPL 

CURTIUS  RUFUS,  Quintus 

Historia    Alexandri    Magni,    cum   notis   selectiss.   variorum,    Raderi,    Freinshemii, 

Loccenii,    Blancardi,   etc.    Lugduni   Batavorum,  Apud  lohannem   Elsevirium, 

1658.  8°  CRRS 

DEMOSTHENES 

...  Gnomologiae,  id  est  sententiae  collectaneae,  &  Similiaex  Demosthenis  orationibus 
&  epistolis  in  certa  virtutum  ac  vitiorum  capita  collectae.  Authore  loanne 
Loiho  Illesiensi.  Parisiis,  Ex  officina  Viduae  Mauricii,  1551.  8°.  CRRS 

Demosthenis  et  Aeschinis  principium  Graeciae  oratorum  opera,  cum  utriusq;  autoris 
vita,  &  Ulpani  commentariis,  novisq;  scholiis,  ex  quarta,  eaque  postrema  recog- 
nitione,  graeco-latine:  sex  codicum  impressorum  ...  duorum  manuscriptorum 
...  collatione,  à  mendis  repurgata,  variis  lectionib.  adaucta,  annotationib.  illus- 
trata:  per  Hieronymum  Wolfium  ...  Francofurti,  Apud  Claudium  Marnium,  & 
haeredes  lohannes  Aubrii,  1 604.  fol.  EJPL 
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DICTYS  CRETENSIS 

Dictys  Cretensis,  et  Daretis  Phrygii,  De  bello  Troiano  historia.  Declamationes  très 

Libanii  Sophistae,  eiusdem  feré  argument!.  Lugduni,  Apud  Antonium  Gryphium, 

1569.  16°.  t 

DIODORUS  SICULUS 

...  Bibliothecae  historicae  libri  quindecim  de  quadraginta.  Genevae,  Henricus 
Stephanus,  1559.  fol.  CRRS 

DION  CHRYSOSTOM 

...  Orationes  LXXX  ...  Venetiis,  Apud  Federicum  Turrisanum,  1551.  8°.  CRRS 

DIONYSIUS  of  Halicarnassus 

Antiquitatum  sive  originum  Romanorum  libri  X.  Sigismundo  Gelenio  interprète 
...  Basileae,  Froben,  1549.  fol.  CRRS 

EROTIANUS 

...  Vocum  quae  apud  Hippocratem  sunt  collectis,  cum  annotationibus  Bartholo- 

maei  Eustachii  ...  eiusdem  Eustachii  libellus  de  multitudine.  Venetiis,  Apud 

L.A.  Juntam,  1566.  4°.  f 

EUCLID 

Elementorum  sex  libri  priores  magnam  partem  novis  demonstrationibus  adornati, 
opera  et  studio  Henrici  Coetsii.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  D.  a  Gaesbeek,  1692. 
8°.  EJPL 

EUNAPIUS 

De  vitis  philosophorum  et  sophistarum  liber.  Coloniae  AUobrogum,  1616.  8°.  f 

EURIPIDES 

...  Tragoediae  duae,  Hecuba  &  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Latinae  factae,  Des.  Erasmo 
Roterodamo  interprète.  Basileae,  Apud  loannem  Frobenium,  1524.  8°.  CRRS 

FLORUS,  Lucius  Annaeus 

Rerum  Romanarum  libri  IV.  Cl.  Salmasius  addidit  L.  Ampelium  e  cod.  MS.  nunquam 
antehac  editum.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Apud  J.  Elzevirium,  1657.  12°.  CRRS 

GALEN 

Omnia,  quae  extant,  in  Latinum  sermonem  conversa  ...  Basileae,  Per  H.  Frobenium 
et  N.  Episcopium,  1561.  fol.  [part  3  of  11]  EJPL 

GELLIUS,  Aulus 

Noctes  Atticae.  Lugduni,  Apud  A.  Gryphium,  1566.  8°.  CRRS 

HELIODORUS 

Aethiopicorum  libri  X.  CoUatione  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Palatinae  &  aliorum  emendati, 

&  ...  aucti  ...  cura  et  labore  Danielis  Parei.  Francofurti,  Impensis  G.  Fitzeri, 

1631.8°.  t 

HERMOGENES 

...  Ars  oratoria  absolutissima  et  libri  omnes.  Cum  nova  versione  Latina  ...  et  com- 
mentariis  G.  Lauren tii.  Coloniae  AUobrogum,  Apud  P.  Aubertum,  1614.  8°. 
EJPL 
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HERODIAN 

...  Histor.  lib.  VIII  cum  Angeli  Politiani  interpretatione  ...  Eiusdem  H.  Stephani 

emendationes  quorundam  Graeci  contextus  locorum  ...  Genevae,  H.  Stephanus, 

1581.4°.  CRRS 

HERODOTUS 

...  Historiae  libri  IX,  interprète  Laurentio  Valla.  Eiusdem  Herodoti  libellus  de  vita 
Homeri,  interprète  Conrado  Heresbachio.  Basileae,  per  Sebastianum  Henricpetri, 
1583.8°.  CRRS 

HESIOD 

...  Opera  et  dies,  cum  interpretatione  Latina  et  scholiis  ...  autore  Mathia  Garbitio 
...  Basileae,  Per  J.  Oporinum,  1559.  8°.  CRRS 

HIERONYMUS,  Divus,  Stridonensis 

Opera  omnia,  cum  argumentis  et  scholiis  D.  Erasmi.  Basileae,  In  aedibus  lo.  Frobenii, 
1516.  Pol.  9  vols,  in  4.  Vols.  3,  4  lacking.  CRRS 

Opus  epistolarum  divi  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis,  una  cum  scholiis  Des.  Erasmi 
Rotero.  Lugduni,  In  officina  loannis  Crespini,  1528.  4°.  CRRS 

Omnes  quae  extant  D.  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  lucubrationes,  additis  una  pseude- 
pigraphis  et  alienis,  scriptis  ipsius  admixtis,  in  novem  tomos,  per  Des.  Erasmum 
Roterodamum  digestae  ...  Basileae,  Froben,  1553.  fol.  10  vols.  CRRS 

HISTORIAE  AUGUSTAE  SCRIPTORES 

Ex  recognitione  D.  Erasmi,  C.  Suetonius  Tranq.,  Dio  Cassius,  Aelius  Spartianus,  etc. 
Basileae,  Apud  loannem  Frobenium,  1518.  fol.  CRRS 

C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus  ...  Annotationes  D.  Erasmi  Rot.  &  Baptistae  Egnatii  in 
vitas  Caes.  Basileae,  Froben,  1546.  fol.  CRRS 

HORATIUS  FLACCUS,  Quintus 

Omnia  poemata  cum  ...  interpretibus  Acrone,  Porphyrione,  Jano  Parrhasio,  Antonio 

Mancinello,  necnon  Jodoco  Badio  Ascensio.  Venetiis,  Apud  J.M.  Bonellum, 

1562.  fol.  CRRS 

Ex  fide  ...  decem  librorum  manuscriptorum  opera  Dionysii  Lambini  ...  emendatus: 
ab  eodemque  commentariis  ...  illustratus.  His  adiecimus  J.M.  Bruti  in  quatuor 
hbros  ...  Venetiis,  Apud  P.  Manutium,  1566.  4°.  f 

Opera,  grammaticorum  XL  ...  partim  iustis  commentariis,  partim  succinctis  annota- 
tionibus  ...  in  unum  corpus  coUectis,  illustrata.  Basileae,  S.  Henricpetri,  1580. 
fol.  EJPL 

Cum  commentariis  ...  commentatoris  veteris,  et  J.  Cruquii,  etc.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
Ex  officina  Plantiniana  Raphelengii,  1611.4°.  CRRS 

lAMBLICHUS 

lamblichus  ...  in  Nicomachi  Geraseni  arithmeticam  introductionem,  et  de  fato  ...  in 
Latinum  sermonem  conversus  ...  a  S.  Tennulio.  Accedit  J.  Camerarii  explicatio 
in  duos  libros  Nicomachi  etc.  Daventriae,  Arnhemiae,  1668,7.  4°.  f  [Inscribed 
and  annotated  by  Richard  Bentley] 

JOSEPHUS,  Flavius 

Opera  ...  interprète  Ruffino  presbytero  ...  De  insigni  Machiabaeorum  martyrio  liber 


^ 
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unus  ...  castigatus   ab   Erasmo   Roterodamo.   Coloniae  Agrippina,  In  aedibus 
Eucharii  Cervicorni,  1524.  fol.  CRRS 

JUVENALIS,  Decimus  Junius 

D.J.  Juvenalis  et  A.  Persii  Flacci  Satyrae;  cum  veteris  scholiastae  et  variorum  com- 
mentariis.  Accurante  C.  Schrevelio.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1671.  8°.  EJPL 

LIBANIUS  SOPHISTA 

Declamatiunculae  aliquot  eaedemque  Latinae  per  Des.  Erasmum  Rot.  cum  duabus 

orationibus  Lysiae  itideni  versis  incerto  interprète  &  aliis  nonnullis.  Basilcae, 

Ex  aedibus  loannis  Frobenii,  1522.  4".  CRRS 

Declamatio  Libanii  sophistae,  latina  facta  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète.  Coloniae, 
loanne  Sotere,  1525.  8°.  CRRS 

LUCANUS,  Marcus  Annaeus 

Pharsalia:  cum  ...  annotatione  Petri  de  Ponte  ...  Parrhisiis,  G.  le  Rouge,  Expensis 
vero  Dionisii  Roce,  1512.  8°.  t 

Pharsalia  ...  Additae  sunt  ...  H.  Grotii  notae, ...  auctae,  ...  et  T.  Farnabii.  Amstero- 
dami,  Apud  J.  Blaeuw,  1643.  12°.  EJPL 

De  bello  civile,  cum  H.  Grotii,  Farnabii,  notis  integris  et  variorum  selectiss.  Accurante 
C.  Schrevelio.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Apud  F.  Hackium,  1669.  8°.  t 

LUCIAN  SAMOSATENSIS 

Saturnalia,  Cronosolon  ...  Epistolae  saturnalis.  De  luctu,  Abdicatus,erc.  Des.  Erasmo 

Roterodamo  interprète,  ex  posteriori  recognitione.  Basileae,  Frobenius,  1517. 

4°.  CRRS 

Saturnalia  ...  Des.  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète.  Basileae,  Apud  Joannem  Frobe- 
nium,  1521.  fol.  CRRS 

...Omnia  quae  extant,  cum  Latina  interpretatione.  J.  Bourdelotius  ...  emendavit 
...  Adjectae  sunt  eiusdem  Bourdelotii,  T.  Marcilii,  G.  Cognati  notae  ...  Lutetiae 
Parisiorum,  J.  Bertault,  1615.  fol.  CRRS 

...  Philosophi  opera.  Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  Apud  P.  Ludovicum,  1615.  fol.  CRRS 

LUCRETIUS  CARUS,  Titus 

De  rerum  natura.  Venetiis,  Per  T.  de  Ragazonibus  de  Asula,  1495.  4°.  EJPL 

De  rerum  natura  libri  sex.  A.D.  Lambino,  ...  ex  auctoritate  quinque  codicum  manu 
s  scriptorum,  emendati,  ...  et  praeterea  ...  commentariis  illustrati.  Parisiis,  In  G. 
f       RovUlii  et  P.G.  Rovillii  ...  aedibus,  1563.  4°.  CRRS 

De  rerum  natura  libri  sex,  ad  postremam  Oberti  Gifanii  ...  emendationem  restituti 
...  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Ex  officina  Plantiniana,  Apud  F.  Raphelengium,  1595. 
8°  CRRS 

De  rerum  natura  libri  sex,  notis  ...  ex  ipso  auctore  ...  illustrati,  cum  lexico  ...  omnium 
elegantiarum  Lucretianarum,  cura  ...  D.  Parei ...  Francofurti,  ImpensisG.  Fitzeri 
excudebat  W.  Hofmannus,  1631.  8°.  EJPL 

LYSIAS 

Orationes  XXXIV,  quae  de  CCC  reliquae  sunt,  nunc  primum  de  graecis  latine  red- 

ditae  et  politicis  notis  illustra tae  a  Jodoco  Vander-Heidio  ...  Hanoviae,  Typis 

Wechelianis,  1615.8°.  EJPL 
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MACROBIUS,  Ambrosius  Theodosius 

In  somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  II.  Saturnaliorum,  lib.  VII.  Ex  variis,  ac  vetustissimis 

codicibus  recogniti,  &  aucti.   Lugduni,  Apud  haered.  S.  Gryphii,  1560.   16°. 

CRRS 

Opera.  Accedunt  notae  integrae  Isaacii  Pontani,  Joh.  Meursii,  Jacobi  Gronovii. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  Ex  officina  A.  Droude,  1670.  8°.  f 

MANILIUS,  Marcus 

Astronomicon  libri  quinque,  J.  Scaliger  recensuit  ac  pristine  ordini  suo  restituit. 

Eiusdem  J.  Scaligeri  commentarius  in  eosdem  libros  et  castigationum  explica- 

tiones.  Lutetiae,  R.  Stephanus,  1579.  8°.  CRRS 

MARTIALIS,  Marcus  Valerius 

Epigrammatum  libri  XV.  Cum  variorum  doctorum  virorum  commentariis  ...  Cum 

indice  omnium  verborum  J.  Langii  ...  Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  Apud  M.  Sonnium, 

1617.  fol.  CRRS 

MELA,  Pomponius 

Pomponius  Mela.  Julius  Solinus.  Itinerarium  Antonini  Aug.  Vibius  Sequester. 
P.  Victor  de  regionibus  urbis  Romae.  Dionysius  Afer  de  situ  orbis,  Prisciano 
interprète.  Florentiae,  Per  Haeredes  P.  Juntae,  1519.  8°.  CRRS 

OVIDIUS  NASO,  Publius 

Vita  per  Aldum,  ex  ipsius  libris  excerpta,  Heroidum  epistolae,  Amorum  libri  III, 
De  arte  amandi  libri  III,  De  remedio  amoris  libri  II,  ...  Venetiis,  In  aedibus  Aldi 
et  Andreae  soceri,  1515.  8°.  [Vol.  2  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Opera]  EJPL 

Metamorphosis  cum  luculentissimis  Raphaelis  Regii  enarrationibus ...  Venetiis, 
Leonardo  Lauredano,  1517.  4°.  CRRS 

Commentarius  Erasmi  Roterodami  in  nucem  Ovidii.  Lutetiae,  Apud  Carolum 
Stephanum,  1555.  8°.  CRRS 

Heroidum  epistolae.  Amorum  libri  III.  De  arte  amandi  libri  III.  De  remedio  amoris 
libri  II.  Aliaque  huius  generis  ...  omnia  ex  Andreae  Naugerii  castigatione. 
Guidonis  Morilloni  argumenta  in  epistolas.  Lugduni,  Apud  A.  Gryphium,  1588. 
16°.  t 

PERSIUS  FLACCUS,  Aulus 

In  A.  Flacci  Persii  satyras  sex,  quatuor  ...  commentarii.  Valentini,  Volsci,  Engentini, 

Foquelini.  Lahore  et  studio  J.T.  Freigii  nunc  primum  coniuncte  editi.  Basileae, 

Ex  officina  Petri  Persiae,  1578.  4°.  CRRS 

Satirarum  liber.  I.  Casaubon  recensuit,  &  commentario  libro  illustravit.  Tertia 
editio,  auctior  &  emendatior  ex  ipsius  authoris  codice:  cura  et  opera  Merici 
Casauboni.  Londini,  Typis  M.  Flesher:  sumptibus  R.  Mynne,  1647.  8°.  CRRS 

PETRONIUS  ARBITER,  Titus 

Satyricon.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Ex  officina  Plantiniana  Raphelengii,  1614.  32  . 
CRRS 

Satyricon  cum  uberioribus  commentarii  instar  notis  ...  Amsterodami,  Apud  G.I. 
Caesium,  1626.  12°.  CRRS 

PHALARIS 

Phalaridis  &  Bruti  epistolae  ...  Graecè  &  Latine.  Aphthonii  Sophistae  Progymnas- 
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mata.  Francisco  Scobario  interprète,  cum  notis  ex  commentariis  Hadamarii 
...  Theognidis  Phocylidis,  Pythagorae,  Solonis  ...  opera  F.  Sylburgii.  Heidel- 
bergae,  Apud  Hieronymum  Commelinum,  1597.  8°.  CRRS 

PINDAR 

Olympionikai,  Pythionikai,  Nemeonikai,  Isthmionikai,  illustrati  versione  nova  fideli 
...  Opera  E.  Schmidii.  Witebergae,  Sumptibus  Z.  Schurerii,  1616.  4°.  CRRS 

PLATO 

Omnia  opera.  Cum  commentariis  Procli  in  Timaeum  et  Politica  ...  Basileae,  Apud 
J.  Valderum,  1534.  fol.  t 

Omnia  divini  Platonis  opera,  tralatione  Marsilii  Ficini,  emendatione  et  ad  graecum 
codicem  coUatione  Simonis  Grynaei  ...  Lugduni,  Apud  A.  Vincentium,  1548. 
fol.  CRRS 

PLAUTUS,  Titus  Maccius 

Elegantiarum  ex  Plauto  et  Terentio  libri  duo,  Publii  Syri  mimographi  &  poëtarum 

veterum  sententiae  selectae,  cum   Des.   Erasmi  Rot.  et  Georg.   Fabr.  Chem. 

expositionibus.  Lipsiae,  Imprimebat  loannes  Steinman,  1581.  8°.  CRRS 

Comoediae  XX.  superstites.  J.P.  Pareus  ...  restituit  et  notis  perpetuis  illustravit  ... 
Francofurti,  Impensis  Jenae  Rhodii,  1610.  8°.  CRRS 

Comoediae  interpretatione  et  notis  illustravit  J.  Operarius  ...  in  usum  Delphini. 
Parisiis,  F.  Leonard,  1679.  4°.  EJPL 

PLINIUS  SECUNDUS,  Caius 

Historia  Mundi  ...  Basileae,  Froben,  1525.  fol.  CRRS 

PLINIUS  CAECILIUS  SECUNDUS,  Caius 

Epistolarum  libri  X  ...  cum  commentariis  Joannis  Mariae  Catanaei ...  Genevae,  Apud 
Petrum  &  Jacobum  Chouët,  1625.  4°.  CRRS 

PLUTARCH 

Libellus  ...  saluberrimis  praeceptis  refertus;  Erasmo  interprète.  Basileae,  Froben, 
1516.4°.  CRRS 

Opuscula  varia  [Erasmo,  etc.  interpr.] .  Genevae,  Excudebat  Henr.  Stephanus,  1572. 
3  vols.  CRRS 

POLYBIUS 

...  Historiarum  libri  qui  supersunt.  I.  Casaubonus  ...  emendavit.  Latine  vertit,  et 
commentariis  illustravit.  Francofurti,  Apud  C.  Marnium,  1609.  fol.  EJPL 

PRUDENTIUS  CLEMENS,  Aurelius 

Opera  ...  notisque  et  indice  accurato  illustrata  a  lohanne  Weitzio  ...  Hanoviae,  Typis 
Wechelianis  apud  haeredes  lohannis  Aubrii,  1613.8°.  CRRS 

Opera  interpretatione  et  notis  illustravit  S.  Chamillard.  Parisiis,  Apud  Viduam 
Claudii  Thiboust,  1687.  4°.  EJPL 


QUINTILIANUS,  Marcus  Fabius 

Institutionum  oratoriarum  libri  XII  ...  Eiusdem  Declamationum  liber.  Basileae,  Ex 
aedibus  loannis  Bebelii,  1529.  fol.  CRRS 
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Institutionum  oratoriarum  libri  XII.  Declamationum  eiusdem  liber.  Lugduni,  Apud 
Seb.  Gryphium,  1540.  EJPL 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus 

Tragoediae,  pristinae  integritati  restitutae  per  exactissimi  indicii  viros,  postavantium 

et  philologum:  D.  Erasmum  Roterodamum,  Gerardum  Vercellanum,  Aegidium 

Maserium  ...  Explanatae  ...  tribus    commentariis:    G.    Bernardino    Marmita,  ... 

Daniele   Gaietano,  ...  lodoco   Badio   Ascensio.    Parisiis,   Impensis  &  industria 

Ascensiana,  1514.  CRRS 

Ludus  de  morte  Claudii  Caesaris  ...  cum  scholiis  Beati  Rhenani.  Basileae,  Apud  lo. 
Frobenium,  1521.  8°.  CRRS 

Ludus  de  morte  Claudii  Caesaris  ...  cum  scholiis  Beati  Rhenani.  Basileae,  Apud  lo. 
Frobenium,  1522.  8°.  CRRS 

Opera  quae  exstant  integris  J.  Lipsii,  J.  Fr.  Gronovii  et  selectis  variorum  commen- 
tariis illustrata.  Accedunt  L.  Fromondi  in  Quaestionum  Naturalium  libros 
Apokolokuntosin  notae  et  emendationes  ...  Amstelodami,  Apud  D.  Elsevirium, 
1672.8°.  3  vols.  CRRS 

SENECA,  Marcus  Annaeus  &  Lucius  Annaeus 

Opera  omnia,  ab  Andrea  Schotto  ad  veterum  exemplarium  fidem  castigata  ... 
Genevae,  P.  Chouet,  1636.  8°.  EJPL 

SEVERUS,  Sulpicius 

Opera  omnia  cum  ...  commentariis.  Accurante  G.  Homio.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
Apud  F.  Hackium,  1647.  8°.  EJPL 

SILIUS  ITALICUS,  Caius 

Opus  de  bello  punico  secundo  ...  cura  A.  Nicandri  castigatum  ...  Florentiae,  luntae, 
1515.  8°.  CRRS 

SOLINUS,  Caius  Julius 

Polyhistor,  seu  rerum  orbis  memorabilium  collectanea.  Coloniae,  Apud  E.  Cervicor- 
num  et  H.  Fuchs,  1520.  4°.  CRRS 

Commentaria  in  C.  lulii  Solini  Polyhistoria,  et  Lucii  Flori  De  Romanorum  rebus 
gestis,  libros,  ac  tabulam  Cebetis  ...  loanne  Camerte  autore  praeterea  Pomponii 
Melae  De  orbis  situ  libri  très  cum  commentariis  loachimi  Vadiani  ...  Basileae, 
Per  Henrichum  Petri,  1557.  fol.  CRRS 

STATIUS,  Publius  Papinus 

Sylvarum  libri  quinque.  Thebaidos  libri  duodecim.  Achilleidos  duo.  Venetiis,  In 
aedibus  Aldi,  1502.  8°.  CRRS 

Quae  exstant.  C.  Barthius  recensuit  ...  Cygneae,  Ex  officina  M.  Gopneri,  1664-5. 
4°.  2  vols,  t 

Sylvarum  lib.  V.  Thebaidos  lib.  XII.  Achilleidos  lib.  II.  notis  selectissimis  ...  illus- 
trati  a  Johanne  Veenhusen.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Ex  officina  Hackiana,  1671. 
8°.  EJPL 

SUETONIUS  TRANQUILIUS,  Caius 

[De  vita  Caesarum]  cum  Philippi  Beroaldi  et  Marci  Antonii  Sabellici  commentariis. 
Venetiis,  Per  Simonem  cognomento  Bevilaqua  Papiensem,  1496.  fol.  CRRS 
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Liber  illustrium  virorum.  Argentorati,  Ex  aedibus  Matthiae  Schurerii,  1517.  4°. 
CRRS 

Duodecim  Caesares,  ex  Erasmi  recognitione.  Parisiis,  Apud  Simonem  Colinaeum, 
1535.8°.  CRRS 

Duodecim  Caesares,  ex  Erasmi  recognitione.  Parisiis,  Apud  Simonem  Colinaeum, 
1543.8°.  CRRS 

XII  Caesares,  T.  Pulmanni  ...  opera  et  studio  emendati.  In  eosdeni  annotationes 
...  ex  vetustis  vulgatisque  libris,  ab  eodem  collectae.  Eiusdem  C.  Suetonii 
Tranquilli  de  illustribus  grammaticis  &  claris  rhetoribus  lib.  II,  cum  Achillis 
Statii  ...  commentatione.  I.B.  Egnatii,  D.  Erasmi  ...  &  H.  Loriti  ...  in  Suetonum 
annotationes.  Antverpiae,  Ex  officina  C.  Plantini,  1574.  8°.  CRRS 

SYMMACHUS,  Quintus  Aurelius 

Epistolarum  ad  diversos  libri  decern  ...  restituti  cura  et  studio  F.  Jureti,  cuius  etiam 
notae  adiectae  sunt  ...  Parisiis,  Apud  N.  Chesneau,  1 580.  4°.  f 

TERENTIUS  AFER,  Publius 

Comoedias,  una  cum  scholiis  ex  Donati,  Asperi,  et  Comuti  commentariis  decerptis 

...  indicata  sunt  diligentius  carminum  genera  ...  studio  et  opera  Des.  Erasmi 

...  Basileae,  In  officina  Frobeniana,  1532.  fol.  CRRS 

Comoedias  una  cum  scholiis  ex  Donati  ...  Indicata  sunt  diligentius  carminum  genera 
&  in  his  incidentes  difficultates,  correcta  quaedam  &  consulum  nomina,  idque 
studio  &  opera  Des.  Erasmi  ...  Basileae,  In  officina  Frobeniana,  per  Hier. 
Frobenium  et  Nie.  Episcopium,  1538.  fol.  CRRS 

TACITUS,  Publius  Cornelius 

Annotationes  Beati  Rhenani,  Alciati,  Beroaldi,  ac  Aemylii  Ferretti.  2  pt.  Lugduni, 
Apud  S.  Gryphium,  1542,41.  8°.  CRRS 

VARRO,  Marcus  Terentius 

In  hoc  volumine  habentur  haec:  Nicolai  Perotti  Comucopiae  sive  linguae  latinae 

commentarii.  M. T.  Varronis  De  lingua  latina  libri  très,  quartus,  quintus,  sextus. 

Eiusdem  De  analogia  libri  très.  S.  Pompeii  Festi  undeviginti  librorum  fragmenta 

...  Venetiis,  In  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  soceri,  1513.  fol.  t 

Opera  quae  supersunt.  In  lib.  de  ling.  Lat.  conjectanea  J.  Scaligeri  recognita  & 
appendice  aucta.  In  libros  de  re  rust,  notae  eiusdem  Jos.  Seal,  non  antea  editae. 
His  adjuncti  fuerunt  A.  Turnebi  comment,  in  lib.  de  lingua  Latina  cum  emen- 
dationibus  A.  Augustini.  Item  P.  Victorii  castigationes  in  lib.  de  re  rustica. 
Genevae,  H.  Stephanus,  1573.  8°.  2  copies  CRRS 

Opera  omnia  quae  extant.  Cum  notis  J.  Scaligeri,  A.  Turnebi,  P.  Victorii  et  A. 
Augustini.  His  accedunt  tabula  naufragii  seu  fragmenta  eiusdem  auctiora  ... 
Durdrechti,  J.  Berewout,  1619.  8°.  CRRS 

VERRIUS  FLACCUS,  Marcus 

M.  Verrius  Flaccus  quae  extant  et  Sex.  Pompei  Festi  de  verborum  significatione  lib. 

X[X].  In  eundem  Festum  annotationes  ...  Venetiis,  Ex  officina  S.J.  Zilleti, 

1560.  8°.  CRRS 


VIRGILIUS  MARO,  Publius 

Georgica  P.  Virgilii  cum  novo  commentario  H.  Torrentini.  Davetrie,  Per  me  Richar- 
dum  pafraet,  1496.  4°.  EJPL 
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Virgilius  collatione  scriptorum  Graecorum  illustratus  ...  Antverpiae,  Ex  officina 
Plantiniana,  1567.  f 

Opera  P.  Virgilii  Maronis.  Pauli  Manutii  annotationes  brevissimae  in  margine  ad- 
scriptae.  Homeri  loca  magis  insignia  quae  Virgilius  imitatus  est.  Georgii  Fabricii 
...  observationes  Virgilianae  lectionis.  Antverpiae,  Ex  officina  C.  Plantini,  1572. 
8°.  CRRS 

Appendix  cum  supplemento  multorurn  antehac  nunquam  excusorum  poëmatum; 
Josephi  Scaligeri  ...  in  eandem  Appendicem  castigationes  et  commentarii  multis 
in  locis  auctis  ...  Lugduni  Batavorum,  Ex  officina  Plantiniana,  Apud  F.  Raphel- 
engium,  1595.  8°.  CRRS 

L.  Hortensii  Montfortii  enarrationes  ...  in  XII  libros  ...  Aeneidos.  His  accessit  N. 
Nascimbaenii  ...  in  sex  primos  Aeneidos  libros  ...  explanatio  ...  Nunc  demum 
multis  mendis  quibus  hoc  totum  opus  scatebat  ademptis  ...  Index  ...  una  cum 
allegoriis  Platonicis  C.  Landini  ...  in  calce  ...  est  adiectus.  Basileae,  Per  S. 
Henricpetri,  1596.  fol.  CRRS 

Opera,  quae  quidem  exstant  omnia,  cum  ...  doctis  in  Bucolica,  Georgica  et  Aeneida 
commentariis  Tib.  Donati  et  Servii  Honorati  ...  a  Georgio  Fabricio  ...  primo 
collectis  et  emendatis  ...  Basileae,  Per  S.  Henricpetri,  1613.  fol.  CRRS 

Elegantes  variorum  Virgilio-Ovidio-centones  de  opificio  mundi,  Christo  Deo,  Deique 
matre,  SS.  Francisco  et  Car.  Borromaeo.  Monaci,  A.  Raphaële  Sadlero,  1617. 
8°.  EJPL 

Dell'Eneide  del  Commendator  Annibal  Caro.  IV  impressione.  Padova,  Appresso 
Domenico  Pasquardi,  1630.  f 
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The  Chester  Mystery  Cycle.  A  Facsimile  of  MS  Bodley  175,  With  an 
Introduction  by  R.M.  Lumiansky  and  David  Mills.  Medieval  Drama 
Facsimiles  I,  Leeds  Texts  and  Monographs.  The  University  of  Leeds 
School  of  English,  1973.  Pp.  xv,  [353] .  The  Towneley  Cycle.  A  Facsimile 
of  Huntington  MS  HM  1  ,With  an  Introduction  by  A.C.  Cawley  and  Martin 
Stevens.  Medieval  Drama  Facsimiles  II,  Leeds  Texts  and  Monographs, 
The  University  of  Leeds  School  of  English,  1976.  Pp.  xix,  [271] . 

The  recent  publication  of  these  two  facsimile  play-texts  has  raised  a  broad 
issue  concerning  our  traditional  understanding  of  so-called  "medieval" 
drama.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  five  surviving  manuscripts  of  the 
Chester  plays  are  antiquarian  copies  dated  from  1591  to  1607.^  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  Professors  Cawley  and  Stevens  about  the  dating  of 
the  Towneley  manuscript  (long  considered  mid-fifteenth  century)  is, 
however,  startling.  Arguing  convincingly  from  evidence  suppHed  by  the 
initial  capitals,  they  conclude  that  the  manuscript  (Huntington  Library 
MS  HM  1)  is  "certainly  not  earlier  than  the  1480s  and  perhaps  not  earlier 
than  1500"  (p.  xvii).  This  conclusion  is  supported  not  only  by  expert 
opinions  on  the  hand  of  the  major  scribe  but  also  by  Professor  Angus 
Mcintosh,  who  has  said  that  "the  dating  of  HM  1  even  asiate  as  the  early 
sixteenth  century  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  linguistic/ortho- 
graphic evidence.  .  .for  the  north  of  England"  (p.  xvii).  Professors 
Cawley  and  Stevens  refer  to  some  of  the  York  civic  documents  in  their 
attempt  to  date  the  capitals.  What  they  do  not  emphasize  is  that  those 
capitals  they  cite  from  1486-7  and  1503  are  unusual.  Strapwork  capitals 
similar  to  the  majority  of  capitals  in  the  Towneley  manuscript  are  not 
common  in  York  civic  documents  until  the  Elizabethan  volume  of  guild 
ordinances  (York  City  Archives  E  22)  begun  around  1575.  Margaret 
Rogerson  has  recently  suggested  that  the  manuscript  of  the  York  plays 
may  be  later  than  1485.^  This  redating  of  the  Yorkshire  cycles  leaves 
the  manuscript  of  the  N-Town  plays,  traditionally  dated  1468,  the  only 
text  of  the  entire  corpus  of  cycle  drama  that  is  not  a  Tudor  document. 
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No  matter  how  far  back  the  tradition  of  such  drama  extends  (and  we 
know  biblical  drama  was  a  familiar  form  at  least  as  early  as  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century^  )  the  actual  play-texts  belong  to  the 
Renaissance.  We  should,  then,  perhaps  avoid  designating  such  drama  as 
"medieval"  and  find  some  more  accurate  term.  I  have  chosen  the  word 
"religious,"  although  the  term  tends  to  downplay  the  frequent  vigorous 
involvement  of  municipal  authorities  and  the  blend  of  lay  participation 
and  religious  orthodoxy  that  created  this  unique  genre. 

The  Medieval  Drama  Facsimiles  from  Leeds  are  part  of  the  increasing 
scholarly  concern  for  early  drama  in  this  decade.  All  four  complete  cycle 
dramas  have  been  or  are  now  being  re-edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  recently  published  Meûf/eva/ 
Drama,"*  a  very  full  teaching  anthology  intended  to  replace  J.Q.  Adams' 
standard  textbook,  with  its  ungenerous  selection  of  medieval  plays. 
Considerable  research  is  now  being  undertaken  into  the  external  evidence 
related  to  early  drama  for  the  Malone  Society  Collections  series  and  the 
newly  formed  Records  of  Early  English  Drama.  This  external  evidence 
provides  a  context  for  the  plays  that  shows  their  integral  place  in  the 
municipal  and  parochial  life  of  provincial  England.  Through  this  drama 
and  its  records  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  kind 
of  varied  dramatic  experience  common  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  until  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  the  English 
Reformation  through  such  small  pointers  as  the  sale  of  Roman  vestments 
for  play  costumes.^  With  scholarly  editions  of  the  plays  and  the  external 
evidence,  new  critical  work  can  be  done  from  reliable  texts.  The  Leeds 
series  has  potential  to  provide  a  third  aid  to  the  study  of  early  drama  by 
using  modern  photographic  and  printing  techniques  to  make  the  manu- 
scripts readily  available  to  those  who  can  read  them.  Details  can  be  learned 
from  a  facsimile  that  even  the  most  scrupulous  editor  may  consider  un- 
worthy of  comment.  The  flavour  of  a  manuscript,  that  nebulous  yet 
real  impression  one  receives  from  the  hand,  the  arrangement,  the  rubri- 
cation,  or  the  decoration,  cannot  be  recreated  in  modern  type-face. 

The  facsimiles  provide  us  with  reproductions  of  the  manuscripts, 
"warts"  and  all.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  tidy  up  the  photographs. 
The  Chester  manuscript  (MS  Bodley  175)  is  written  on  paper  in  black 
ink.  This  means  that,  as  is  commonplace  in  paper  accounts-books  or 
municipal  minute-books  of  the  period,  the  ink  has  sometimes  soaked 
through  the  page  and  rendered  the  text  on  the  other  side  hard  to 
decipher  (see,  for  example,  f.  21).  On  f.  2  of  the  Towneley  manuscript, 
immediately  before  the  second  major  lacuna  in  the  text,  the  vellum  has, 
at  some  point,  been  bent  back  not  far  from  the  binding.  This  has  caused 
the  letters  on  either  side  of  the  crease  to  become  blurred.  Other  folios 
(such  as  f.  37)  have  faded  and  been  touched  up  by  later  hands.  All  these 
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details  are  clear  from  the  photography,  even  if  the  writing  itself  is  some- 
times less  than  perfectly  defined.  Occasionally,  as  on  f.  154v  of  the 
Chester  facsimile,  the  reproduction  itself,  rather  than  the  manuscript, 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  less  than  perfect  detail  in  the  script.  This  prob- 
lem is  less  acute  in  the  Towneley  facsimile  although,  inevitably,  some 
fading  or  rubbing  has  taken  place  in  the  text  which  only  becomes  clearer 
under  ultra-violet  treatment,  if  at  all.  The  paper  and  perhaps  the  process 
used  for  the  Towneley  facsimile  are  different  from  those  used  for  the 
Chester  one  and  have  the  curious  effect  of  giving  some  sense  of  the 
difference  between  a  paper  and  a  vellum  manuscript. 

The  Chester  facsimile  is  the  first  of  the  series.  Professors  Lumiansky 
and  Mills  are  the  editors  of  the  new  EETS  edition  of  The  Chester 
Mystery  Cycle^  and,  although  the  facsimile  was  published  first,  the  intro- 
ductions of  the  two  publications  contain  much  of  the  same  information. 
The  curious  thing  about  the  Chester  facsimile  is  the  choice  of  the  manu- 
script. The  first  full  edition  of  the  Chester  plays,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,"^  used  B.L.  Additional  10305  (designated  by  Lumiansky  and  Mills 
as  A)  as  the  base  text  with  corrections  from  B.L.  Harley  2013  (designated 
R)  and  a  few  readings  from  B.L.  Harley  2121  (designated  H).  The  first 
EETS  edition,  edited  by  Deimling  and  Matthews,'  uses  H  as  its  base 
text  while  the  new  edition  by  Lumiansky  and  Mills  uses  Huntington 
Library  MS  2  (designated  Hm)  as  its  base  text  with  play  I  supplied  from 
R  and  with  H's  major  variants  printed  in  an  appendix.  Of  the  complete 
(or  near  complete)  texts,  H  stands  apart  from  the  other  four,  Hm,  A,  R 
and  MS  Bodley  1 75  (designated  B).  It  is  B  that  is  reproduced  in  the 
facsimile,  the  one  manuscript  that  has  not  been  significantly  used  as  part 
of  any  edition.  For  those  who  can  read  the  hand  easily  (and  it  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  late  sixteenth-century  secretary  hand  written  with  little 
apparent  care  for  legibility),  the  facsimile  provides  a  new  source  of 
textual  study  in  comparisons  between  this  text  and  the  edited  ones.  This 
is  its  great  advantage.  The  editors  seem,  also,  to  have  at  least  thought  of 
the  possibility  that  the  facsimile  could  be  used  as  an  aid  for  the  "study 
of  earlier  handwriting"  (p.  xiv)  and  have  provided  fifty-two  lines  of 
transcription  from  Play  VII  (pp.  xiv-xv).  It  is  true  that  the  volume  could 
be  useful  in  formal  classroom  study  of  Elizabethan  secretary  hand.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  someone  wishing  to  teach  himself  to  read 
the  hand  because  there  is  no  transcription  of  this  manuscript  anywhere 
(beyond  the  fifty-two  lines  provided)  against  which  to  check  one*s 
transcriptions.  The  preface  to  the  Chester  facsimile  states  that  it  is  hoped 
that  this  volume  will  be  followed  by  a  facsimile  of  B.L.  Harley  2124 
(H).  When  that  facsimile  is  published,  this  one  (as  representative  of  the 
four  similar  manuscripts)  will  come  into  its  own.  Then  useful  comparisons 
of  manuscript  variants  will  be  possible  in  the  study  or  classroom. 
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The  facsimile  of  the  unique  Towneley  manuscript  (a  joint  publication 
with  the  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California)  needs  no  compari- 
son volume  to  prove  its  usefulness.  All  editions  are,  of  necessity,  based 
on  this  manuscript  so  that  its  use  as  a  paléographie  aid  is  immediate.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reproduce  the  manuscript  in 
colour.  One  leaf  (f.  1 1 1  v)  is  provided  as  a  frontispiece  in  colour  and  shows 
clearly  the  heavy  use  of  red  ink.  The  distinction  between  the  use  of  red 
and  black  ink,  of  course,  disappears  in  the  black-and-white  reproduction 
of  the  facsimile.  Professors  Cawley  and  Stevens  seem  well  aware  of  this 
problem  and  explain  at  length  in  the  Introduction  how  the  red  ink  has 
been  used.  Here  they  prepare  the  user  for  the  inevitable  shortcomings 
of  black-and-white  reproduction.  During  the  Introduction  to  this  facsi- 
mile most  problems  are  anticipated.  In  one  important  point,  however, 
they  fail  the  reader.  In  the  course  of  their  description  of  the  manuscript 
they  explain  the  lacunae  in  the  traditional  manner  by  showing  how  many 
leaves  are  missing  from  each  gathering.  It  is  not  until  the  reader  tries  to 
apply  this  information  to  the  facsimile  that  problems  arise.  The  facsimile 
is  not  the  manuscript  and  cannot  be  collated.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  signatures  originally  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  four 
leaves  of  each  quire,  signatures  which  could  act  as  guides  for  the  collation, 
have  been  trimmed  away  in  rebindings  (see,  for  example,  the  varying 
completeness  of  the  "ff  on  ff.  27-30).  The  reader  would  have  been 
better  served  if  Professors  Cawley  and  Stevens  had  also  included  the 
modern  pencil  folio  numbers  in  their  description  so  that  the  lacunae 
could  be  quickly  found. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Chester  facsimile.  Professor  Cawley,  as  general 
editor  of  the  series,  writes  that  "The  whole  series  of  facsimiles  is  intend- 
ed to  complement  the  Early  English  Text  Society  editions  of  medieval 
English  plays,  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  primary  documents  for 
medieval  English  drama"  (p.  iii).  These  first  two  volumes  give  an  en- 
couraging start  to  the  series.  The  facsimiles  cannot  entirely  substitute 
for  the  manuscripts  themselves,  and  introductions  to  subsequent  volumes 
must  clearly  think  out  the  special  problems  that  will  arise  for  the  user. 
They  go  a  long  way,  however,  to  provide  the  experience  of  working  with 
primary  documents  to  students  who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  manu- 
script depositories. 

ALEXANDRA  F.  JOHNSTON,  University  of  Toronto 

1  R.M.  Lumiansky  and  David  Mills,  eds.,  The  Chester  Mystery  Cycle.  EETS,  SS.  3  (1974),  p.  ix. 

2  Margaret  Rogerson,  "External  Evidence  for  Dating  the  York  Register,"  iîecorcfe  of  Early 
English  Drama,  no.  2  (1976),  p.  4. 

3  See,  among  other  evidence,  the  references  in  the  "Miller's  Tale"  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  to 
the  characters  of  Pilate  and  Herod. 
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4  David  Bevington,  éd..  Medieval  Drama  (Chicago,  1975). 

5  See  parish  records  of  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  noted  by  Edward  Peacock  in  EngUsh  Church 
Furniture  (London,  1866),  pp.  107-8. 

6  Lumiansky  and  Mills,  eds..  The  Chester  Mystery  Cycle. 

7  Thomas  Wright,  éd.,  The  Chester  Plays.  Shakespeare  Society  Publications,  1843  and  1847. 

8  Hermann  Deimling  and  Dr.  Matthews,  eds..  The  Chester  Plays,  EETS,  ES  62  (1892)  and  ES 
115  (1916). 


Jan  Adamczewski,  in  co-operation  with  Edward  J.  Piszek.  Nicolaus 
Copernicus  and  his  Epoch.  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  D.C.:  Coper- 
nicus Society  of  America,  n.d.  Pp.  161.  $7.95. 

This  is  neither  a  scholarly  book  nor  a  competent  non-technical  survey 
for  the  general  reader.  Rather  it  is  a  cross  between  a  "boy's  book"  and 
a  coffee-table  book. 

The  ideal  "boy's  book"  portrays  a  heroic  (see  pp.  80,  133),  though 
humble  (p.  156)  figure  who  grows  up  in  obscurity  (the  chapter  on 
Copernicus'  post-university  years  is  entitled  "In  the  Remotest  Corner  of 
the  Earth"),  who  triumphs  over  adversity  through  pluck  and  diligence 
(p.  95),  and  who  ends  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  his  high  and 
single-minded  purpose  ("beloved  astronomy,"  p.  97)  having  been  realized: 
"with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars  he  changed  the  order  of  the  world  he 
had  found  and  opened  to  it  the  way  to  the  stars"  (p.  161).  A  picture  of 
this  sort  would  be  all  right  if  the  historical  record  justified  it,  but  in 
Copernicus'  case  one  cannot  bring  it  off.  Arthur  Koestler's  "timid  canon" 
is  closer  to  the  truth  (The  Sleepwalkers,  Part  III). 

Adamczewski's  attempt  to  make  Copernicus  a  paragon  of  every  virtue 
leads  him  not  only  to  misconceive  Copernicus'  character  in  general,  but 
also  to  commit  numerous  errors  in  detail.  Thus  Copernicus  would  not 
have  studied  theology  as  an  arts  student  at  the  University  of  Cracow,  not 
because  he  "already  had  a  renaissance  view"  of  the  ranking  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  (p.  70),  but  because  one  did  not  study  theology  as  an  under- 
graduate. Further,  contrary  to  what  Adamczewski  might  prefer,  Coper- 
nicus was  not  a  great  observational  astronomer  (pp.  1 16,  137-38,  144); 
he  worked  principally  from  Ptolemy's  data.  One  more  example:  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Copernicus  was  "skeptical"  about  Renaissance 
medicine,  which  he  in  fact  practiced. 

Easily  the  best  feature  of  the  book  is  its  illustrative  matter.  There  are 
reproductions  of  the  principal  portraits  of  Copernicus,  of  contemporary 
woodcuts  depicting  Torun,  Cracow,  and  other  scenes  Copernicus  would 
have  known,  of  title  pages  of  contemporary  books  (none,  strangely,  of 
De  Revolutionibus),  and  of  some  of  Copernicus'  manuscript  pages.  These, 
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and  the  beautiful  photographs  of  buildings  and  scenes  with  which 
Copernicus  was  familiar,  make  the  book  lovely  to  look  at;  this  is  why  I 
have  called  it  a  coffee-table  book.  The  illustrations,  it  is  true,  have  some- 
times been  chosen  by  criteria  more  suitable  for  a  guidebook  than  for  a 
biography  of  Copernicus  — for  example,  the  courtyard  of  the  d'Este 
palace  in  Ferrara  (p.  96)  is  included,  apparently,  because  the  building 
"commands  admiration  to  this  day" -but  their  quality  is  high. 

The  level  of  historical  writing  is  no  higher  than  one  would  expect 
either  of  a  boy's  book  or  a  coffee-table  book.  Adamczewski  says  of  the 
Renaissance: 

Among  the  artists  who  lived  and  created  during  that  period  were  such 
geniuses  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michaelangelo,  Raphael  Santi,  and  Ludovico 
Ariosto.  The  new,  secular  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  was  represented 
by  such  eminent  scholars  as  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Lorenzo  della  Valla, 
and  Marsiglio  Ficino.  The  Centre  for  Platonic  Studies  was  in  Venice,  while 
that  for  Aristotelian  studies  was  in  Padua,  (p.  85) 

On  Copernicus'  relationship  to  classical  astronomy  we  discover,  "He 
read  astronomical  works  such  as  Ptolemy's  Almagest"  (p.  140).  Also, 
Adamczewski  has  an  annoying  habit  of  telling  us  what  Copernicus  "must" 
have  admired,  usually  today's  tourist  attractions:  St.  John's  in  Torun, 
where  "Nicolaus  most  likely  stopped  to  admire  that  beautiful  house  of 
worship,  just  as  we  admire  it  today"  (p.  41);  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Cracow  —  "Nicolaus  Copernicus  no  doubt  on  many  occasions  marvelled 
at  this  work  of  art,  which  in  its  realism  heralded  the  approaching  new 
epoch"  (p.  54)-and  others  (pp.  39,  74,  95,  97,  121). 

The  Marxism  which  one  might  expect  appears  very  perfunctorily. 
The  dominant  notes  are  positivism  and  nationalism.  Copernicus  does 
not  here  exemplify  the  cultural  forces  of  incipient  capitalism:  rather  he 
belongs  to  the  small  band  of  the  unprejudiced  who  merely  opened  their 
eyes  to  truth.  And,  of  course,  Copernicus  was  a  good  Pole  opposed  to 
the  Teutonic  Knights. 

Adamczewski  says  little  about  the  controversial  (and  interesting) 
questions  of  Copernican  scholarship:  Copernicus'  relationship  to  Renais- 
sance Hermetism,  his  attitude  towards  the  ideas  in  Oslander's  preface  to 
De  Revolutionibus,  the  genesis  of  heliocentrism  and  its  relation  to 
classical  ideas.  There  are  no  notes,  no  bibliography  and  no  index. 

STUART  PIERSON,  Memorial  University 
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Jacques  Bereau,  Les  Eglogiies  et  Aultres  Oeuvres  Poétiques,  édition 
critique  avec  Introduction  et  Notes  par  Michel  Gautier.  Genève  et  Paris: 
Droz,  "Textes  Littéraires  français,"  1976.  Pp.  1,  254. 

Le  nom  de  Jacques  Bereau  est  pratiquement  inconnu.  Ce  poète  poitevin 
a  vécu  dans  son  "petit  village"  comme  il  l'écrit  dans  un  de  ses  sonnets 
(p.  199),  sans  contact  avec  les  milieux  littéraires  de  son  temps:  les  poètes 
contemporains  ne  le  nomment  pas,  ni  même  ses  compatriotes  poitevins, 
et  au  XVI^  siècle  seule  la  Bibliographie  de  DuVerdier  le  mentionne. 
Auteur  d'un  seul  livre,  il  est  resté  entouré  d'une  obscurité  complète. 
On  peut  donc  se  demander  à  quel  besoin  répond  la  réédition  de  ses 
Eglogues.  .  .  qui  vient  s'ajouter  à  celle  qu'avait  déjà  publiée  René  Guyet 
en  1884.  Il  faut  écarter,  au  départ,  des  raisons  esthétiques:  rien  ici  qui 
rappelle,  même  de  loin,  la  remarquable  résurrection  par  Alan  Boase 
d'un  Sponde  injustement  méconnu.  Les  poèmes  de  Bereau  sont  d'un 
laborieux  versificateur;  citons,  à  titre  d'exemple,  ce  bégayant  décasyl- 
labe: "Mais,  mais  di-moy,  qui  t'a  faict  si  piteux"  (p.  62).  M.  Gautier 
soutient  que  "les  Eglogues.  .  .  méritent  aujourd'hui  d'être  rééditées" 
parce  qu'elles  offrent  "un  exemple  de  la  richesse  et  de  la  profondeur 
d'un  mouvement  poétique  et  intellectuel  qui  connut  des  prolongements 
dans  toutes  les  provinces"  et  que  "par  leur  date  de  composition,  sinon 
par  leur  originalité,  [elles]  sont  à  placer  avant  bien  des  productions 
semblables  de  La  Pléiade"  (p.  viii).  On  peut  en  douter.  La  brève  chro- 
nologie dans  laquelle  M.  Gautier  montre  que  "La  composition  du  recueil 
s'étend  sur  une  dizaine  d'années,  1555-1565"  (pp.  xvii-xviii)  n'autorise 
pas  une  telle  conclusion;  elle  ne  s'éloigne  pas  sensiblement  des  dates 
(1555-1563)  proposées  par  A.  Hulubei,  qui  range  plus  judicieusement 
Bereau  parmi  les  "attardés"  (L 'Eglogue  en  France  au  XV f  siècle  [Paris, 
1938,  p.  520]). 

Même  si  elle  n'était  pas  nécessaire,  cette  nouvelle  édition  des  poésies 
de  Bereau  est  bien  faite.  Elle  reproduit  correctement  l'édition  de  1565 
et  l'annotation  relève  les  différentes  sources  auxquelles  Bereau  a  pu 
emprunter  tel  développement  ou  telle  métaphore.  C'est  toutefois  abusive- 
ment que  la  page  de  titre  parle  d'une  "édition  critique"  puisqu'il  ne 
s'agissait  que  de  reproduire  l'unique  édition  du  XVI^  siècle;  une  repro- 
duction photomécanique,  précédée  d'une  introduction  où  le  contenu 
des  notes  aurait  été  synthétisé,  aurait  largement  suffi.  L'introduction  de 
cette  édition  rassemble  en  près  de  cinquante  pages  tout  ce  qu'on  peut 
savoir  sur  Jacques  Bereau  et  présente  successivement  les  divers  textes  — 
eglogues,  odes,  chansons,  discours  et  sonnets  —  dont  se  compose  son 
recueil.  Les  quelques  jugements  esthétiques  qu'elle  propose  datent 
curieusement  et  s'avèrent  peu  convaincants.  C'est  faire  bien  peu  de  cas, 
par  exemple,  de  tant  de  travaux  plus  ou  moins  récents  sur  la  place  de  la 
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rhétorique  dans  la  poésie  de  la  Renaissance  qu'écrire:  "ce  qui  sauve 
justement  ces  églogues  amoureuses,  c'est  que  malgré  les  images  tradition- 
nelles, on  y  trouve  parfois  la  fraîcheur  d'un  paysage  réel  et  l'expression 
sans  prétention  de  sentiments  peu  compliqués"  (p.  xxiii).  La  somme  des 
emprunts  relevés  par  M.  Gautier  lui-même  témoigne  assez  du  contraire, 
et  la  simplicité  qu'il  invoque  est  précisément  l'une  des  conventions  du 
genre  bucolique. 

La  seule  utilité  de  cette  édition,  et  elle  ne  prétend  sans  doute  à  rien 
d'autre,  sera  de  rendre  accessible  un  exemple  de  la  production  poétique 
moyenne  sur  la  banalité  de  laquelle,  à  la  Renaissance  comme  aux  autres 
époques,  se  détachent  les  grandes  oeuvres.  Elle  intéressera  donc  les 
historiens  de  la  littérature,  et  eux  seuls. 

ROBERT  MÉLANÇON,  Université  de  Montréal 


David  Kaula.  Shakespeare  and  the  Archpriest  Controversy:  A  Study  of 
Some  New  Sources.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton,  1975.  Pp.  132.  $15.00 

Anyone  claiming  to  offer  "a  set  of  new  sources"  for  Hamlet,  Troilusand 
Cressida,  Othello,  Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear  and  Macbeth -unless 
he  has  discovered  a  buried  strong-box,  a  lost  play,  or  Anne  Hathaway's 
laundry  list -has  little  to  show,  and  everything  to  prove.  Professor  Kaula's 
analysis  of  seven  politico-religious  pamphlets  written  between  1601  and 
1602,  and  of  their  relationship  with  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays  (160 1-6), 
is  an  intriguing  speculation  supported  by  an  extensive  amount  of  his- 
torical scholarship.  But  ultimately  there  is  no  proof  in  Professor  Kaula's 
thesis  that  Shakespeare  knew  of  and  read  these  tracts,  or  that  he  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  infused  his  plays  with  their  "verbal  detail," 
"thought,  situation  and  character." 

The  Archpriest  Controversy  was  a  "complicated  set  of  disputes  certain 
features  of  which  still  remain  obscure."  Essentially,  it  involved  two 
factions  within  the  Catholic  Church:  the  "seculars"  — priests  representa- 
tive of  traditional  ecclesiastical  order  surviving  from  pre-Reformation 
times,  and  the  "Jesuits"- those  "dangerous,"  "conspiratorial"  champions 
of  the  Counter-Reformation.  In  an  attempt  to  impose  some  kind  of 
order  on  the  divergent  elements  in  the  priesthood  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  England  in  Rome  appointed  a 
secular  priest  as  Archpriest  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  clergy  in  England. 
But  far  from  having  authority  over  the  Jesuits,  he  was  directed  to  con- 
sult the  Jesuit  Provincial,  presumably,  now,  his  Superior.  When  the  sub- 
sequent uproar  by  the  seculars  was  reprimanded  by  Pope  Clement  VIII 
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as  schismatic,  "a  dozen  or  so"  individuals  began  "to  wage  a  vigorous 
polemical  campaign"  against  the  Archpriest  and  the  Jesuits.  The  result- 
ing "pamphlet  war"  produced  eighteen  anti-Jesuit  tracts  over  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  in  1601-2.  Ironically,  these  pamphlets  were  printed 
at  well-estabhshed  London  presses,  one  in  fact  by  the  official  printer  to 
the  Queen,  revealing  the  Crown's  vested  interest  in  a  divided  Catholic 
clergy. 

The  Archpriest  Controversy  does  not  maintain  any  of  the  significance 
or  excitement  of  Essex's  rebellion  or  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  but  it  does 
offer  another  interesting  historical  anecdote  concurrent  with  a  period 
of  Shakespeare's  career  in  London.  Though  Professor  Kaula  presents  a 
well-argued  case  that  Shakespeare  could  have  been  familiar  with  at  least 
some  of  the  pamphlets,  Kaula  is  straining  credibility  when  he  declares 
that  "it  is  possible  to  see  a  recurrent  relationship  between  the  plays  and 
pamphlets  similar  to  the  one  between  other  groups  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  sources  he  habitually  turned  to  — the  history  plays  and 
Holinshed's  Chronicles,  the  Roman  plays  and  NoTth''s Plutarch.'" 

Much  of  Professor  Kaula's  study  relies  on  a  somewhat  random  analy- 
sis of  word  frequency  and  repetition  between  the  pamphlets  and  plays. 
Since  the  plays  contain  no  substantial  passages  from  the  pamphlets,  and 
they  "reveal  no  parallels,"  he  admits  that  most  of  his  examples  are 
"rather  of  the  smaller,  scattered  variety."  Verbal  echoes  certainly  have 
a  place  in  any  literary  source  study,  but  when  Professor  Kaula  insists  on 
a  one-pamphlet-to-one-play  source-relationship  ("In  no  case  is  there  a 
question  first  of  one  play,  then  of  another,  then  of  a  third,  as  one  would 
expect  if  the  similarities  were  merely  fortuitous."),  I  disagree.  For  exam- 
ple, the  disease  metaphor  contained  in  one  pamphlet  surely  evokes  more 
plays  than  simply  Troilusand  Cressida;  the  "pervasive  legalistic  flavoring" 
of  another  pamphlet  could  be  linked  with  plays  other  than  Othello;  the 
image  of  royal  succession  "wrested  out  of  the  hands"  of  a  king  is  con- 
tained in  several  histories,  as  well  as  in  Macbeth.  In  an  attempt  to  bolster 
what  often  appears  to  be  an  accumulation  of  accidentals.  Professor 
Kaula  proposes  many  oblique  connections  between  texts:  "'topless 
deputation'  [in  Troilus]  would  be  equivalent  to  'Christes  vicar'  [in  one 
pamphlet]  "  "Angelo's  'characts'  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Archpriest's 
'scale'";  and  "the  phrase:  'too  late  you  shall  lament  your  incurable  woe' 
[in  one  pamphlet]  is  approximated  fairly  closely  by  Lear's  line:  'Woe 
that  too  late  repents.'" 

For  the  most  part  I  find  the  connections  between  these  verbal  echoes 
quite  strained;  the  echoes  themselves  are  not  only  contextually  dissimilar 
but  overly  general  and  imprecise.  Two  brief  examples:  Professor  Kaula 
lists  twenty-two  words  in  Hamlet  which  occur  in  no  other  Shakespearean 
play  before  or  after,  and  which  are  also  contained  in  one  of  the  pam- 
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phlets.  But  this  statistic  appears  rather  limp  next  to  Alfred  Hart's  thirty- 
four-year-old  essay  which  reveals  that  there  are  600  previously  unused 
words  in  Hamlet,  and  400  which  do  not  recur  in  any  later  play.  Professor 
Kaula's  treatment  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word  "equivocation," 
from  Jesuitical  equivocation,  neither  is  a  fresh  discovery  nor  is  consistent 
with  his  statement  of  a  one-pamphlet-one-play  source-relationship. 
Equivocation  is  an  important  theme  in  every  play  examined  in  this  book, 
and  then  some,  a  theme  which  originates  less  in  the  Archpriest  Contro- 
versy than  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  Glynne  Wickham  says,  with  the 
Grand  Equivocator. 

Frankly  I  would  rather  have  read  a  straight  historical  analysis  of  the 
Archpriest  Controversy  from  Professor  Kaula  than  have  to  stumble 
through  the  conditional  "maybe's,"  "might  he's"  and  "conceivabilities" 
to  understand  their  dubious  connection  with  Shakespeare's  plays.  More 
useful  as  well  would  have  been  an  appendicized  word-frequency  list  of 
the  Archpriest  pamphlets  in  conjunction  with  the  Shakespeare  Con- 
cordance. As  the  book  stands,  the  "mutually  reinforcing  effect"  of 
scattered  verbal  similarities  simply  cannot  substantiate  the  author's 
claim  for  "a  set  of  new  sources." 

RKYUO^T>C.SY{k\)Y,  University  of  Toronto 
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Réunion  annuelle  de  la  S.C.E.R./C.S.R.S. 

La  réunion  annuelle  de  1977  de  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Etudes  de  la 
Renaissance/Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  a  eu  lieu  à 
Frédericton,  Nouveau-Brunswick,  les  27  et  28  mai  dans  le  cadre  du 
Congrès  des  Sociétés  Savantes.  Au  cours  de  la  première  séance  du  27 
consacrée  à  ''La  Renaissance  en  France,"  organisée  et  présidée  par 
Claude  Sutto  (Université  de  Montréal),  ont  eues  lieu  les  communications 
suivantes:  Daniel  Hickey  (U.  de  Moncton),  The  Concept  of  Charity  in 
Early  Modern  France;  Robert  Mélançon  (U.  de  Montréal),  l'Invention  dans 
la  poésie  de  Ronsard;  Joseph  Pivato  (U.  of  Alberta),  Scève's  Emblems: 
Literature-Art  Parallels;  André  Berthiaume  (U.  Laval),  Pour  une  approche 
idéologique  des  Essais  de  Montaigne. 

La  séance  de  l'après-midi,  "Les  Beaux  Arts  pendant  la  Renaissance," 
préparée  et  présidée  par  Rosemarie  Bergmann  (U.  McGill),  comprenait 
les  conférences  suivantes:  Gérard  LeCoat  (U.  Laval),  L'Art  de  l'orateur 
et  les  techniques  d'expression  artistique  pendant  la  Renaissance;  Joaneath 
S.  Durham  (U.  de  Toronto),  Changing  Perceptions  of  the  Alps  in  Art 
and  Literature  of  the  later  16th  and  early  17th  Centuries;  G.G.  Butler 
(U.  of  British  Columbia),  Music  and  Memory  in  Johannes  Romberch's 
Congestorium  (1520);  une  de  ses  étudiantes  lut  et  commenta  la  com- 
munication de  Gaston  Allaire  (U.  de  Moncton),  absent  en  Europe, 
L'Interaction  entre  la  musique  et  la  poésie  française  au  temps  de 
François  I. 

La  séance  de  la  matinée  du  28,  "The  Northern  Renaissance,"  organisée 
et  présidée  par  Murdo  MacKinnon  (U.  of  Guelph),  comprenait  les  com- 
munications suivantes:  Donald  A.  Beecher  (Carleton  U.),  Italian  Love 
Sorrow  and  English  Melancholy:  The  Tudor  Translation  of  th^Hypnero- 
tomachia  (1592);  Yehudy  Lindeman  (McGill  U.),Macropedius'  Rebelles: 
A  Chapter  in  the  Renaissance  History  of  Education;  James  Black 
(U.  of  Calgary),  Hamlet's  Vows. 
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Au  cours  d'une  rencontre  spéciale  l'après-midi  du  28,  le  professeur 
D.  Hoeniger  présenta  un  film  sur  André  Vésale,  réalisé  par  l'Ecole  de 
Médecine  de  l'Université  Yale. 

L'espace  nous  manque  pour  présenter  ici  un  résumé  de  ces  communi- 
cations dont  certaines  seront  publiées  dans  notre  revue.  Les  exposés 
des  conférenciers  suscitèrent  un  grand  intérêt  et  donnèrent  lieu  à  de 
nombreux  échanges.  Entre  30  et  40  personnes  participèrent  à  chaque 
conférence. 

Les  membres  de  la  Société  eurent  l'occasion  spéciale  de  se  rencontrer 
et  d'échanger  entre  eux  en  assistant  au  "party"  de  la  Société  le  27  entre 
19  heure  et  21  heure  au  Memorial  Student  Center. 

Extrêmement  appréciés  par  les  participants  aux  réunions  de  notre 
Société  furent  les  deux  concerts  offerts  par  "The  Carleton  University 
Renaissance  Band":  l'après-midi  du  28,  "The  Music  Shakespeare  Knew: 
Music  from  Elisabethan  England,"  et  au  cours  de  la  soirée,  le  "Concert 
of  Venetian  Music  of  the  Sixteenth  Century."  Au  professeur  Donald 
Beecher  et  à  ses  six  musiciens  nous  exprimons  la  gratitude  de  tous  les 
participants  pour  nous  avoir  instruit  et  amusé  et  nous  leur  souhaitons 
le  plus  grand  succès  dans  leur  entreprise  si  méritante.  Il  faut  également 
signaler  le  magnifique  travail  du  professeur  Reavley  Gair,  organisateur 
local,  qui  a  rendu  possible  la  réussite  de  notre  congrès. 

Le  secrétaire-trésorier  Olga  Pugliese  a  rédigé  un  rapport  détaillé  de 
la  réunion  d'affaires. 

OLGA  PUGLIESE,  University  of  Toronto,  and 
J.M.  DE  BUJANDA,  Université  de  Sherbrooke 

Minutes  de  l'Assemblée  générale  annuelle  de  la  S.C.E.R./C.S.R.S. 
tenue  à  l'Université  du  Nouveau-Brunswick  le  28  mai  1977  à  16h. 

Quelque  25  membres  ont  participé  à  cette  rencontre  présidée  par  le 
professeur  F.D.  Hoeniger,  président  de  la  Société.  Le  professeur  Eva 
Kushner  a  fait  transmettre  ses  regrets  de  ne  pouvoir  participer. 

Le  président  annonce  qu'un  membre  de  l'Université  de  Western 
Ontario  fera  partie  de  l'exécutif  afin  de  préparer  la  prochaine  rencontre 
qui  aura  lieu  à  cette  université.  [On  a  appris  par  la  suite  que  le  comité 
d'organisation  de  Western  Ontario  a  déjà  désigné  le  professeur  A.  Kent 
Hieatt  représentant  local  de  la  S.C.E.R./C.S.R.S.] 

Le  secrétaire  présente  des  rapports  sur  l'état  des  adhésions  à  la  société, 
sur  l'état  financier,  et  les  décisions  prises  par  l'exécutif  pendant  l'année 
1976-1977  (en  annexe).  Le  professeur  Gair  secondé  par  le  professeur 
Doerksen  propose  que  les  rapports  soient  acceptés.  La  proposition  est 
acceptée  à  l'unanimité. 
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Le  président  propose  les  noms  de  personnes  susceptibles  de  former  le 
comité  de  nomination.  Appuyé  du  professeur  Sullivan,  le  professeur 
Doerkseh  propose  que  la  liste  soit  acceptée.  Acceptée  à  l'unanimité. 

Le  président  annonce  que  la  Société  est  en  mesure  de  payer  la  moitié 
des  frais  de  voyage  des  conférenciers  et  des  membres  de  l'exécutif  qui 
ont  participé  à  la  rencontre;  le  montant  sera  majoré  si  les  fonds  le  per- 
mettent. On  n'a  pas  soulevé  d'objection. 

Le  président  distribue  des  copies  d'un  compte-rendu  sur  la  Société  et 
d'un  rapport  de  la  rencontre  de  Laval  qui  ont  paru  dans  la  revue  Renais- 
sance et  Réforme.  Il  a  aussi  expliqué  que  certains  rapports,  par  exemple 
celui  de  la  présente  rencontre,  paraîtront  seulement  en  français,  et 
d'autres  seulement  en  anglais.  Cette  façon  de  procéder  permettra  de 
réduire  les  dépenses.  Se  sont  exprimés  sur  ce  point  les  professeurs 
Mélançon,  Berthiaume  et  Bergmann.  Tous  les  participants  ont  finale- 
ment accepté  l'usage  alternatif  des  deux  langues. 

Une  longue  discussion  a  suivi  sur  le  problème  de  la  cotisation  des 
membres  et  sur  le  besoin  de  fonds,  spécialement  pour  les  rencontres 
annuelles.  Etant  donné  qu'en  augmentant  la  cotisation  des  membres  il 
pourrait  s'ensuivre  une  diminution  du  nombre  d'adhésions,  il  serait 
nécessaire  que  chacun  essaie  de  recruter  de  nouveaux  membres.  Le  pro- 
fesseur De  Bujanda,  secondé  par  le  professeur  Gair,  propose  que  la 
cotisation  annuelle  des  membres  ne  soit  pas  augmentée.  A  l'exception 
d'une  personne,  tous  acceptent  la  proposition. 

Le  professeur  R.W.  Van  Fossen  présente  un  rapport  sur  les  projets 
de  la  revue:  changements  dans  la  direction,  le  personnel,  le  format,  la 
langue  et  le  tirage.  Il  signale  que  la  revue  reçoit  une  aide  financière  du 
Conseil  des  Arts,  Victoria  Centre,  North  Central  Branch,  Erindale 
College,  et  C.S.R.S./S.C.E.R.  Le  professeur  Berthiaume,  directeur 
adjoint,  exprime  son  enthousiasme  à  l'égard  de  la  revue. 

On  soulève  la  question  de  publier  des  résumés  des  articles  qui  parais- 
sent dans  l'autre  langue.  Le  professeur  Gair  secondé  par  le  professeur 
Bergmann  propose  qu'on  ne  publie  pas  de  résumé.  La  proposition  est 
acceptée  à  l'unanimité. 

Le  professeur  Lindeman  signale  qu'on  pourrait  peut  être  faire  imprimer 
la  revue  à  meilleur  compte  chez  un  autre  imprimeur,  mais  le  professeur 
Van  Fossen  explique  que  les  démarches  faites  auparavant  dans  ce  sens 
ont  été  tout  à  fait  infructueuses. 

On  est  d'accord  pour  que  la  question  d'une  éventuelle  réduction  des 
prix  des  souscriptions  pour  les  membres  de  la  S.C.E.R./C.S.R.S.  soit 
laissée  pour  la  prochaine  réunion  de  l'exécutif  car  certains  problèmes 
d'ordre  technique  doivent  être  résolus  maintenant  que  la  revue  est 
patronnée  par  trois  différents  groupes.  Le  professeur  De  Bujanda  suggère 
que  la  Société  essaie  d'obtenir  auprès  de  la  Librairie  Droz  une  réduction 
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pour  ses  membres  de  la  souscription  à  \di  Bibliothèque  d'Humanisme  et 
Renaissance  et  à  la  Bibliographie  Internationale  d'Humanisme  et  de  la 
Renaissance. 

Des  informations  sur  les  activités  locales  et  régionales  de  différents 
groupes  sur  la  Renaissance  sont  présentées  par  le  président,  professeur 
Hoeniger  (Edmonton  et  Toronto),  par  les  professeurs  Gary  Waller 
(Dalhousie),  Bergmann,  Michael  Best  (U.B.C.)  et  De  Bujanda  (Sherbrooke). 
Le  professeur  Don  Beecher  présente  un  compte  rendu  de  la  réunion 
récente  de  la  North  Central  Branch  tenue  à  Cleveland  et  annonce  que 
la  prochaine  rencontre  aura  lieu  à  l'Université  Carleton  en  avril  1978.  Il 
parle  également  du  Centre  de  la  Renaissance  de  Carleton.  Le  professeur 
De  Bujanda  prépare  annuellement  pour  la  Bibliographie  Internationale 
d'Humanisme  et  de  la  Renaissance  un  résumé  des  publications  sur  la 
Renaissance  parues  au  Canada. 

Le  professeur  Bergmann  propose  une  motion  de  reconnaissance  au 
professeur  Eva  Kushner.  La  proposition  est  secondée  par  le  professeur 
Mélançon  et  approuvée  à  l'unanimité. 

Le  professeur  Lindeman  propose  une  motion  de  reconnaissance  au 
professeur  Don  Beecher  pour  le  magnifique  concert  de  musique  de  la 
Renaissance  qu'il  nous  a  offert.  La  motion  a  été  secondée  par  tous  ceux 
qui  ont  assité  au  concert. 

En  vue  de  la  rencontre  de  l'année  prochaine,  le  président  suggère  qu'il 
y  ait  une  session  consacrée  à  la  Renaissance  italienne  et  une  autre  à  la 
Réforme.  Il  invite  les  membres  à  lui  envoyer  des  suggestions  concernant 
le  programme  et  les  autres  activités  de  la  Société.  Il  signale  que  la  Société 
appuiera  le  projet-Gair  de  publication  de  la  monographie  s'il  y  a  un 
nombre  suffisant  de  collaborateurs  enthousiastes.  On  devra  contacter 
le  professeur  Gair  personnellement. 

L'assemblée  exprime  sa  reconnaissance  au  professeur  Gair  pour  le 
magnifique  travail  qu'il  a  fait  pour  la  préparation  et  pendant  les  réunions 
de  Frédericton. 

La  réunion  est  ajournée  à  18  h. 00 

OLGA  PUGLIESE 


Rapports  présentés  à  la  réunion  d'affaires  du  28  mai  1977 

(Annexe  aux  minutes  de  l'Assemblée  générale  tenue  à  l'Université  du 

Nouveau-Brunswick,  Frédericton) 

Rapport  sur  l'état  des  adhésions  à  la  Société 

Au  cours  de  sa  première  année  d'existence,  la  Société  a  accueilli  135 
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membres.  Parmi  ceux-ci,  13  sont  des  membres  fondateurs.  La  répartition 
des  membres  par  province  est  la  suivante: 

Colombie  Britannique:  9 

Alberta  12 

Saskatchewan  3 

Manitoba  2 

Ontario  68 

Québec  27 

Nouveau-Bru  nswick  10 

Nouvelle-Ecosse  2 

Terre-Neuve  2 

Ile-du-Prince-Edouard  0 

En  vue  d'attirer  de  nouveaux  membres,  l'exécutif  a  fait  publier  des 
nouvelles  sur  la  formation  de  la  Société  dans  une  douzaine  de  revues. 
Ces  nouvelles  sont  déjà  parues  dans  Humanities  Research  Council 
Bulletin,  University  of  Toronto  Staff  Bulletin,  Spenser  Newsletter, 
Renaissance  Quarterly  et  bien  entendu  dans  Renaissance  et  Réforme. 

Rapport  financier 

La  cotisation  annuelle  pour  l'année  1976-1977  était  de  $10.  pour  les 
membres  réguliers,  $5.  pour  les  étudiants  gradués  et  les  professeurs  à 
la  retraite  ainsi  que  pour  les  détenteurs  d'un  Ph.D.  qui  sont  sans  poste 
académique  (ceux-ci  forment  une  nouvelle  catégorie  dont  le  nombre 
s'accroît  dans  la  situation  actuelle)  et  entre  $50.  et  $100.  suggéré 
comme  don  pour  les  membres  fondateurs.  Il  avait  été  décidé  que  les 
argents  offerts  par  les  membres  fondateurs  seraient  gardés  dans  un  fond 
de  la  Société  pour  des  fins  spécifiques  (non  pas  pour  payer  les  dépenses 
de  ses  membres  par  exemple).  Il  faut  signaler  que  les  membres  fondateurs 
devront  renouveler  leur  cotisation  pour  l'année  1977-78  et  payer  le 
montant  régulier. 

Sur  cette  base,  les  revenus  provenant  des  cotisations  des  membres 
s'élèvent  à  $1,970.00  jusqu'à  présent,  on  a  reçu  $2,137.  mais  il  faut 
déduire  de  ce  montant  $167.  qui  correspondent  à  des  montants  payés 
en  trop  et  principalement  à  des  souscriptions  à  la  revue). 

De  ces  $1,970.00,  $700.00  proviennent  des  contributions  des  mem- 
bres fondateurs.  Il  nous  reste  donc  une  balance  de  $1,270.00. 

Liste  des  déboursés:  $  88.67  fourniture  et  matériel  (poste,  xérox) 

2.00  frais  bancaires 
300.00  contribution  à  la  revue  Ren.  &  Réf. 
1 16.00  dépenses  pour  la  rencontre  du  sous- 

comité  (sept.) 

$506.67  Total 
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La  Société  dispose  maintenant  d'un  solde  de  $763.  (plus  $700.  dans 
des  fonds  spéciaux). 

N.B.  Les  dépenses  pour  la  réunion  du  comité  exécutif  du  mois  d'octobre 
s'élevaient  à  $844.79.  et  furent  couvertes  par  une  subvention  du  Conseil 
des  Arts  qui  était  de  $  1 ,896.  dont  $  1 ,05 1 .2 1  ont  été  retournés. 

Rapport  des  décisions  prises  par  l'exécutif  pendant  l'année  1976-1977 

1.  La  Revue.  En  septembre  1976  s'est  réuni  un  sous-comité  pour  dis- 
cuter des  problèmes  concernant  la  revue  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
dont  les  recommandations  furent  acceptées  par  l'exécutif  en  octobre. 
On  a  accepté  que  la  Société  devienne  co-patron  de  la  revue,  avec  North 
Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  America,  et  avec  les 
premiers  patrons,  soient  Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Collo- 
quium et  Victoria  University  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance 
Studies.  A  compter  du  premier  tirage  de  1977  (à  paraître  le  1^^  juillet), 
la  revue  aura  une  couverture  et  un  titre  bilingue  (Renaissance  and 
Reformation:  Renaissance  et  Réforme)  dans  lequel  paraîtront  des 
articles  en  français  et  en  anglais  ainsi  que  de  temps  à  autre  des  informa- 
tions concernant  la  S.C.E.R./C.S.R.S. 

Le  nouvel  éditeur  de  la  revue,  qui  succède  à  Julius  A.  MoHnaro,  est 
Richard  Van  Fossen  de  l'Université  de  Toronto  et  l'éditeur-adjoint, 
André  Berthiaume  de  l'Université  Laval.  La  S.C.E.R.  a  deux  représen- 
tants officiels  au  comité  de  rédaction,  J.M.  De  Bujanda  de  l'Université 
de  Sherbrooke  et  S.K.  Heninger  de  U.B.C.  Claude  Sutto  (Montréal)  est 
associé  à  lan  Lancashire  de  Toronto  pour  les  compte-rendu  de  volumes. 

Le  prochain  numéro  de  la  revue  qui  paraîtra  vers  le  P^  juillet  contien- 
dra le  texte  de  la  constitution  de  la  Société  dans  les  deux  langues. 

Le  rapport  financier  signale  que  la  S.C.E.R.  a  accordé  une  somme  de 
$300.  en  tant  que  co-patron  pour  l'année  1976-1977.  Les  sommes  a 
être  accordées  à  l'avenir  seront  déterminées  en  tenant  compte  de  la 
situation  financière  de  la  revue. 

Notre  co-patronnage  a  eu  aussi  comme  résultat  d'augmenter  le  nombre 
des  souscriptions  à  la  revue  puisque  approximativement  40  de  nos  mem- 
bres ont  souscrit  au  journal  par  notre  intermédiaire. 

2.  L'Affiliation  à  d'autres  sociétés.  Pour  ce  qui  se  rapporte  au  Conseil 
Canadien  de  Recherche  sur  les  Humanités  du  Canada,  nous  avons  été 
informés  que  nous  pourrons  déposer  une  demande  d'application  seule- 
ment après  trois  ans  d'existence  de  notre  Société,  ce  qui  nous  reporte  à 
notre  réunion  annuelle  de  1979. 

Le  comité  exécutif  a  décidé  de  faire  application  pour  l'affiliation  de 
la  Société  à  la  Fédération  Internationale  des  Sociétés  et  Instituts  pour 
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l'Etude  de  la  Renaissance.  On  a  déjà  établi  certains  contacts  avec  le  pro- 
fesseur Halkin,  président  de  la  Fédération  (on  lui  a  déjà  envoyé  les 
informations  sur  notre  Société). 

3.  Comité  de  nomination.  Pour  préparer  notre  rencontre  de  l'année 
prochaine  à  l'Université  de  Western  Ontario,  le  comité  exécutif  à  mis 
sur  pied  un  comité  de  nomination  qui  devra  présenter  une  liste  des 
personnes  proposées  pour  former  le  comité  exécutif  et  le  conseil  pour 
le  terme  1978-1980.  Les  membres  proposés  pour  faire  partie  du  comité 
de  nomination  sont  les  suivants: 

Harry  Secor  (Département  de  français,  Un.  de  Toronto),  président 

Claude  Sutto  (Histoire,  Univ.  de  Montréal) 

James  Black  (Département  d'anglais,  Un.  de  Calgary) 

Mary  Ella  Milham  (Département  des  études  classiques,  Un.  du  N.B.) 


North  Central  Conference  of  the  Renaissance  Society 

The  Coordinating  Secretary  reports  that  the  complexities  of  cross- 
checking have  delayed  the  report  on  teaching  activities;  a  full  report 
will  appear  in  Volume  XIV,  Number  1 . 


News  /  Nouvelles 


Spenser  at  Kalamazoo 

Special  sessions  on  Spenser  will  be  held  at  the  Thirteenth  Conference 
on  Medieval  Studies,  4-7  May  1978,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Address 
inquiries  to:  David  Richardson,  Department  of  English,  Cleveland 
State  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  441 15. 


Clifford  Leech 

On  July  26,  1977,  Clifford  Edmund  John  Leech  died  in  Toronto  after 
a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  London  on  January  19,  1909,  before 
meritocracy  eased  the  path  of  straitened  talent.  He  was  educated  at 
Clapham  College  and  Queen  Mary  College;  held  posts  at  University 
College,  Swansea,  and  at  the  University  of  Durham  before  coming  to 
the  University  of  Toronto,  from  which  he  retired  after  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  English  and  as  Acting  Director  of  the  newly- 
formed  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama.  From  1941-1945  he 
was  seconded  to  the  British  Council  in  the  Middle  East.  He  was  a  visitor 
and  consultant  at  major  universities  on  four  continents,  and  his  honours 
included  doctorates  from  institutions  in  France  and  Canada,  and  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  students  and  colleagues.  A  1976  checklist  of 
his  publications  -  incomplete  -  includes  fifteen  books  or  monographs; 
eight  editions;  110  articles  or  contributions  to  books,  and  eight  pages 
listing  reviews  or  review-articles.  Most  of  these  deal  with  English  Renais- 
sance drama,  but  pieces  on  De  Quincey,  O'Neill,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  a 
collaborative  translation  from  the  Turkish  suggest  the  range  of  his 
interests.  As  General  Editor  of  the  first  seventeen  volumes  of  the 
Revels  Plays  he  set  a  standard  of  care  and  learning  which  has  changed 
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both  the  tasks  and  expectations  of  scholars.  The  current  entry  in  Who's 
Who  lists  his  recreation  as  "getting  angry."  The  chief  occasions  of  his 
anger  were  sham  and  meanness  in  academic  life,  and  scholarly  writing 
that  -  like  this  notice  -  provided  the  details  without  the  spirit. 

SHELDON  ZITNER,  University  of  Toronto 
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